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EXTCVT, OINIKAI. AmAKAVCI, BOIL, RITtM, HKTIOROLOOT, &C. 

The district or Zita of Ronggopoor, which forms the ex¬ 
tent of the jurisdiction of a judge and magistrate, occupies 
the north-eastern part of Bengal. A collector also resides at 
Ronggopoor; but he collects the revenue of a part of the 
Mo^ioonsing district that has lately been separated from 
Ronggopoor; and receives the tribute due by the Riga of 
Koch Vihar, whose territory is entirely independent of the 
judge and magistrate. In tins account I shall confine myself 
strictly to the district placed under the authority of that 
officer. Its greatest length from the frontier of Assam to 
that of Nepal is 185 British miles, and its greatest width, 
crossing the above line at right angles, from the boundary of 
Nator on the Banggali river, to the frontier of Bhotan on 
the Sonkosh, is 116 British miles. This district extends 
from about S4° 5S' to 96 ° 44' N. Lat Its western extremity 
is about S minutes west of the meridian of Calcutta, and its 
eastern extends to S’ 50' of E. longitude from that city. 

By tracing the boundaries of the district, as nearly as pos- 
siHe, on the map in the Bengid Atlas, I find, that it contains 
about 7400 square British miles. The face of the country, 
however, smce the time when Mqjor RenneQ made his most 
valuable survey, has undergone such wonderful changes from 
the alterations in the courses of rivers, that I can place no 
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rttj g^eit dfpenriance on the accuracy, vitli which I hare 
bem able to trace the boundaries either of tbe district, or of 
its dtriiions; yet this is the sole foundation, upon which my 
statistical calculations depend. Although, howeser, there 
may be considerable errors in particular places, yet as one 
error will in all probability nearly counterbalance another, 
tbe general result may nearly apjiroach the reality. 

I hare in every case calculated tbe proportion of the various 
kinds of land, according to the information of the most intel¬ 
ligent natives that 1 met, and I rather have wished to keep 
the estimate of the extent of cultivation within the most mo¬ 
derate bounds. In the whole of the country west of the 
Chhonnokosh and Brohmoputro rivers. 1 carefully noted, as 
I passed slong, the time occupied in going through the different 
descriptions of land, and the result does not difl[hr very 
widely from the proportion given by the natives. Their cal¬ 
culation makes the cultivation extend to a very small fraction 
more than {{of the whole. My observation would give {{ 
parts for the extent of what had last year been evidently 
either ploughed, or bad produced things that pay rent, ex¬ 
clusive of fallow lands, although much of these also are 
rented; but I had no meant of distinguishing such. I have, 
however, thought it safest to adhere to the more moderate 
calculation of the natives, lest I should lead to a result of 
advantages that conld not be realised. With regard to the 
two eastern divisions, the quantity of cultivation is so small, 
and so much concealed among hiUs, woods, and reeds, that I 
judged the safest way would be to trust to such an account 
of the number of ploughs employed as I could procure. I 
have estimated tbe extent of ^tivation upon that foundation, 
endeavouring to keep this calculation also as much within 
bounds as tbe other. 

In this estimate of tiie extent of this district I have not in¬ 
cluded a tract of country containing about 140 square miles, 
which is situated on tiie south-east boundary. This, although 
situated below the Oaro mountmna, and claimed by tiie land- 
holdera under the Company’s jurisdiction, is ^so daimed by 
the Garoa, and is in little, if at all, occupied by eftber 
but is leA to the wild elephants as an opproMum to 
mankind, who ratiier allow it to remain luelets, than agree to 
adiriskm. 
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The form of this district is exceeding!; irregular, and it 
ext«ids from the capita! in tliree long narrow brandies some¬ 
what like the letter Y. One stretches 67 miles south from 
the residence of the magistrate, a second reaches 137 miles 
east northerly, and the third extends 83 miles to the north- 
north-west, while Vihar takes a deep sweep between these 
two last branches, and reaches within 18 miles of the capital. 

/^oi/.—The soil of this district differs considerably from 
that of Dbajpoor, and in general is greatly inferior. The 
rlay lands form but a small proportion, and are chiefly con¬ 
fined to the parts, which are situated in a direction between 
Uhap and Ghoraghat. On the surface this portion of the 
district, when dry, is of a light ash colour; but, when moist, 
it becomes dark; and in most parts, immediately under this 
soil, at from one to three feet from the surface is found a stiffT 
red clay, such as that in Dinajpoor, which is called Rangga- 
mati. The clay here is by no means so stiff as in most parts 
of Dinajpoor, may be cultivated at almost the driest season 
of the year, yields all manner of rich crops, such as sugar¬ 
cane, betle-nut, and mulberry, and seems to produce a more 
luxuriant vegetation, than the lands which are of a looser 
nature. 

By far the greater part of the district, however, consists 
of a mixed free soil (twangs), and by far the greater part is 
of various sbadea of an ash colour; sometimes, however, when 
moist, very dark, and seldom so white when dry, as some of 
the land in Dinajpoor. In some marshes, indeed, and in 
some narrow vallies near the Garo hills it is nearly black, 
and continues very dark even when dry. This black soil is 
called Dol, and in digging wells is very often found at some 
depth; but it is only in a few places, chiefly in marshes, 
that it rises to the surface. Its quantity is so amall, that it 
can tcarcely enter as a part into any general estimate; for 
which reason i did not notice it in my account of Dinajpoor, 
although it is also found in that district. 

The common ash-coloured free soil of this district is in 
many places very sandy and poor, and teems to have much 
test tendency to produce the luxuriant vegetation of trees 
and boshes, to common in Dinajpoor. In many parts, in¬ 
deed, that ace high, nothing will grow on it but a short mi- 
•enbie pasture, or a few stunted trees, to that the country is 
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perftetly dear without my exertkm on the part of die in- 
haUtuit* i and the advantage of haring the country dear it 
evinced from the little annoyance that the people of iueh 
parti of the diitrict lu&r ietm deitruetire anim^. Where 
the land li low, on the contrary, and inundated during the 
rainy leaiott, and where in inch situationi enltivatioo has not 
been extended, every thing ii overwhelmed with reedi, which 
ihoot up with an aitoniihing vigor, and form thkketi, that 
are almoit impenetrable to man. Numeroni deitnictive ani* 
mab find there a lecure retreat, and ipread their demta- 
tion to a coniiderable diitance. 

In tome parti of the diilrict, towardi the eait, there ii a 
great deal of a red free loil, which ii called Ranggamati ai 
well ai the itiff loil of the lame colour. The cultivation of 
thii hai been too much neglected, and indeed a great deal of it 
ii too iteep for the plough; but it leemi to posseia great 
poweri for lupporting vegetation, and producer the moit 
lUtely foreiti, which are rendered very difficult of acceii by 
the enormoui climbing planti, and by the undergrowth of 
« reedi, which thii roll nouriihei in the utmoit luxuriance. 

In lome plicei there ia no loil, the naked rock comes to 
the lurface. Thii ii confined entirely to the hilli in the 
eaitem parts of the diitrict, and iti extent ii very inconsi¬ 
derable. Even this is not altogether destitute of vegetation, 
and in some of the largest rocki of granite, that 1 have ever 
seen, trees have found crevicei for their roots between the 
blocks, and grow to very large dimensions. The higher 
lands of the eaitem part of the diitrict appear to have by fiir 
the richest soU; but hitherto their culrivation has been al¬ 
most totally neglected. 

EIsMtioa.—On the west side of the Brohmoputro and 
Chhonnokosh rivers the whole country is more level than IK- 
nigpoor, and on the whole muidi lower. The inundated lands 
of this part occnpy about 36 per cent of the whole; and, 
unlike those of IMniypoor, are very wril cultivated. By fiu 
rite greatest part is of a mixed scil, but a little is day, the 
proportion of which will be seen firom the general in tiie 
Appendix. 

On these inundated lands the early crop of rice, a^et, or 
indigo is gmwraBy secured, befime the rivm swelli i^, 
after they &1I, there is abundance of tiam Ibr every kind tk 
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winter grain (Roln). Such ludi do not adimt of •ugar>eaDe 
nornmiberry; but diey antwer very well for Son. Where 
the toil ia very aandy, after every two or three eropi, it re- 
quiret a fallow; but it then very productive. Of this land 
there it a great deal in the itiandt, and itear the bankt of 
the Brohmoputro, which are very low, and the whole level of 
thii part of the diatrict tinki gradually towardt the eatt and 
south, and riaet towardt the nmrth and weat. 

This inundated land it not, however, a dead level; but at 
in Dinajpoor riaet into gentle iwellt, tome of which almoat 
emerge from the water, even at the height of the flooda. 
These spots are selected by the mhabitantt for their houses, 
and generally are surrounded by a ditch, the earth of which 
is thrown inwards to raise a spot for a garden, where bam¬ 
boos and plantains can grow; but the country it bare, and 
has few trees, and vegetables are scarce. For two months in 
the year the houtea in general have from one to two cubits 
depth of water on their Boor, and are both very unhealthy 
and inconvenient. Notwithstanding this lowness of situation 
the custom of digging tanka hat not become prevalent in this 
district, which does not contain one of any very remarkable 
sise, and the number of small ones even ia very inconsi¬ 
derable. 

The lands exempt from inundation in this western part of 
the district may form 64 per cent, of the whole, and are 
partly clay, partly of a good free soil, and partly very sandy. 
The clay soil, as I have already observed, is muck looser 
than in Dinajpoor; and produces a more luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion than what contains more sand; but it by no means equals 
the rich lands on the banks of the Mabanonda and Jomuna, 
and more nearly resembles those nearer it on the Korotoya. 
The crops of sugar cane and mulberry in particular are very 
scanty. 

In this part of the district the higher lands of a nuxed ash- 
colontcd soil are not fiivourable for trees, and many villages 
are sheltered by the hmjfoo alone. Gnin is produced 
abundantly, but the sugar-cane is stunted, the crops of in¬ 
digo are poor, mulberry is not attempted, and ^e only 
artides of importuice, except grain, are tobacco, Pata, and 
ginger, which in the north-western parts of the district are 
most valuable objects of cultivation. In every part of the 
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district vegetables for the use of the kitchen, and fruit trees 
are very much neglected, and the quantity of pulse is small. 

Where the soil is high and also sandy, it is considered as 
in a great measure unfit for cultivation, but it is extremely 
useful to the inhabitants, as affording pasture during the 
rainy season, and probably could not be in any manner better 
employed; for its poverty secures it from any rankness of 
vegetation that would harbour destructive animals, and forage 
is the most urgent want of the country. Some part, how¬ 
ever, of this poor high sandy soil is occupied by liutises, and 
a considerable part is cultivated after a fallow. It is on 
such land that most of the ginger is raised. To the east of 
the rivers, llrohinoputro and Chhonnokosb, the country may 
be said to be somewhat mountainous; but it is so in a man¬ 
ner that is rather uncommon. 

The hills are in general small, none exceeding eight miles 
in length and two in breadth; and none of them, I am per¬ 
suaded, exceeds 1200 feet in perpendicular height. 1 of 
course exclude the Garo mountains, where the Company has 
no sort of jurisdiction. Although two or three smaller hills 
are sometimes clustered together, they form nothing like con¬ 
tinued chains; but are everywhere surrounded by level land, 
and that in general remarkably low, so that the inundation 
reaches to their very bottom, and in the rainy season boats 
or canoes can almost everywhere pass through between them, 
aifording one of the finest views of uncultivated nature that I 
have seen. 

Of all the level land east from the Brobmoputro and Chhon- 
nokosh rivers it is only Porbot-joyar and part of Haworaghat 
and Mechpara that contain any consideraUe portions, except 
mountains, that are exempted from inundation, and these por¬ 
tions are almost entirely neglected by the natives, and are 
allowed either to remain altogether under forests, or are only 
cultivated occasionally after such long fallows, that the trees 
have time to grow to a contiderable siie; yet the soil is of an 
excellent quality, being a free mould with often some mixture 
of red in ita colour; and where pains have been bestowed, 
prodnees excellent crops of betk-nut, vegetables for ^ 
kitchen, sugar-cane, rice, pulse, and cotton, and would no 
doubt produce also mulberry and wheat in great abundance. 

This eastern |)art of the diatriet, therefore, comprehends 
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land, whkb from its elevation may be divided into three kinds, 
mountains, or hills, land exempt from inundation, and land 
that is inundated. This last is usually called Chor, is situ> 
ated near great rivers, has in general a loose sandy soil, is 
usually cultivated three years, is tlien deserted, and is allowed 
to reni... n fallow until new farmers can be induced to settle 
on it. 

The low land exempt from inundation is of two kinds; first, 
such as is very level and fit for the cultivation of transplanted 
rice. The best of this is placed more immediately among the 
hills, and especially near the Garo mountains, where it is 
watered by fine springs and little rivulets, and has a very 
rich soil. It is only where there are lands of this nature that 
the villages are permanent, and in the vicinity of these lands 
the inhabitants have cleared some parts of the higher fields, 
which constitute the second division of this low land exempt 
from being inundated, have made neat gardens, in which they 
have a few fruit trees, and have as much sugar-cane as the 
manure they can obtain will raise. They also cultivate some 
fields of the higher land afier a fallow, and these produce 
summer rice, pulse, mustard and wheat. These villages have 
comfortable situations for their houses; but those who occupy 
the inundated lands near the great rivers, generally remove 
from one place to another once in the three years, and culti¬ 
vate fresh land until it is exhausted. These have little or no 
garden land. A few plantains, sonic tobacco and vegetables 
grow about the dunghills, which they are not at the pains to 
spread upon the fields, and the villages look miserably, having 
nothing to conceal the wretchedness of the cottages. Even 
such as are near hills, seldom choose to occupy these with 
their houses, being fearful of giving oflPence to the deity to 
whom the hill belongs, and like those in other inundated 
parts, pass two or three months of the year in houses, into 
which the floods enter. Not only some portion of the higher 
parts of the level land, but also a great part of the hills which 
has an excellent soil, is occasionally cultivated by the hoe for 
two or sometimes three years, and is then allowed to remain 
fallow, until the trees have grown to some siae, which requires 
from 8 to 14 years. The quantity of land in actual cultiTa- 
tion in fois manner is very trifling. 

In addition to the woods mentioned in the Appendix, must 
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be e^ded neeri; the whole hilb, which are ahnoct twtrj- 
where covered with treei. Some pert, however, of theie 
wood! are oeeaaionally deitroyed in the manner of cultiva¬ 
tion just now mentioned, and in a few apota the aMdling rice, 
fer tranaplanting, ia reared mi the lower hOla, that are near 
villager. On many parta of there hilla the bare rock cornea 
to the aurface, and in tome parta the roil ia too dry for cul¬ 
tivation ; but probably one-hrif of the whole might be culti¬ 
vated like the provitkm groundt of Jamaica, and would 
produce a aupply of food equally copioua and aalutary. 

Eiter $.—Since the aurvey wat made by Mqjor Rennell, 
the rivert of thia diatrict have undergone auch changer, that 
I find the utmoat difficulty in tracing them. The roil it ao 
light, and the rivera in deacending the mountaina have ac¬ 
quired auch force, that frequent and great changer are una¬ 
voidable; ao that whole channela have been awept away by 
othera, and new oner are eonatantly forming. The nomen¬ 
clature ia therefore exceedingly difficult After tracing the 
name of a river firom aome diatance you all of a audden lore 
it, and perhapa recover the tame name at a diatance of 20 
milea, while many large rivera intervene, and no channel 
remaint to aaaiat in diacovering the former connection. The 
old channela have not only loat a current of water; but have 
been entirely obliterated by cultivation, or by beda of aand 
thrown into them by newly formed rivera. In aome inatancea 
different portiona of the same river remain, while othera have 
been lost, and the intervab are filled up by new channels, so 
that apparently the same river has various names in different 
parta of its course. 

The confusion that has arisen from these circumstances ia 
so great, that Major Rennell seems to have been overpow¬ 
ered, or unwilling to waste time on the investigation; and 
owing to the contradictory accounts given by the natives, he 
seemt to have altogether avoided giving names to many of the 
livwa. In the tranrient view, whidi 1 had an opportunity of 
taking, my difficulties have of course been greater, ao that in 
my deKription I am afraid that there ate numerous errors; 
yet, I enter into it with minuteness, the changes to which 
riven are liable in a country of this nature, being a subject 
upon which natnraliats have as yet but sliglitiy touched. 

fiivert inert from the A'orotoyo.-^Beginning at Ae west 
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we first find the Mehanonde, which according to the report 
of the natirea, arises from the lower mountains of SiLim in 
the dominions of Gorkha, and for about five miles after des> 
cendiog into the plains forms the boundary between that 
kingdom and the (^mpany’s territory. It then for about six 
miles separates this jurisdiction from that of Puraniya, and 
then flows a long way entirely through that district, until it 
reaches the frontier of Dinajpoor, as formerly mentioned. So 
far as it continues on the frontier of Ronggopoor, the Maha- 
nonda is inconsiderable. It has indeed a channel of no small 
size, being perhaps 300 yards wide; but in the dry season 
the quantity of water is trifling, and even in the highest floods 
does not rise over the banks. It rises suddenly and falls 
quickly, so that boats do not attempt to navigate it; and even 
in the rainy season it is only frequented by canoes, which 
ascend with difficulty, but aid in floating down a little timber. 
In dry weather its stream is beautifully clear. 

From this district the Mahanonda receive three small 
branches, which arise from springs in the fields. The most 
northerly is the Trinayi, which joins the Mahanonda, a little 
south from Sonnyasikata. Next is the Ronchondi, which, 
arising in Sonnyasikata, afterwards separates this division 
from that called Boda. The third is more considerable, and 
takes its rise from the fields of Sonnyasikata by two heads, 
the eastern called Chokor, the western called Dayuk. After 
the junction this last preserves the name, and passing through 
the division of Boda, enters Puraniya, where 1 hope here¬ 
after to find it. The next river, which I have occasion to 
mention is the Nagor, already described in my account of 
Dinajpoor. At present it takes its rise from a field just where 
the districts of Puraniya and Dinajpoor join with this; so 
that it may be considered as barely touching the division of 
Boda. 

Rivers eonneeted mth tke Korototfa .—The Korotoya, which 
at the commencement of this degenerate age(Koliyugo} formed 
the boundary between the dominions of Bbogodotto and those 
of Virat, now fmcms part of the boundary between this dis¬ 
trict and that of Dinajpoor. Its topography is attended with 
numerous difficniries, part of whidb have been antidpated in 
my account of Dinajpoor. It runs for abottt45 miles through 
the centre of the north-west divisbns of this district, and is 
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then iwRlhmed up by the Tut*. I shell first describe this 
psrt of its course. By the natives of Gorkba, it is said to rise 
from the lowest hills of the Sikim district, at a place called 
Brohmokundo; and immediately after leaving the hillt it forms 
the boundary for a few miles, between Gorkba and the do¬ 
minions of the Company. It then passes a mUe or two through 
the latter, and enters a small territory belonging to Bhotan, 
through which it passes five or six miles, and re-enters this 
district at a pretty considerable river, which in the rainy 
season admits of being navigated. Its channel is not so wide 
as that of the Mahanonda, but it does not rise and fall so 
rapidly. More timber is floated down its channel than by 
that of the Mahanonda; and, when it has reached Bhojon- 
poor, a mart in Boda, it is frequented in the rainy season by 
boats of 400 nutiu burthen. During this part of its course 
it receives from the west a river, which rises from the low 
hills of the territory of Sikim with two heads, the Jurapani 
and Sango, which unite under the latter name in the division 
of Sonnyasikata, and in that of Boda fall into the Korotoya. 
Below this for some way, the Korotoya forms the boundary 
l>ftween Ronggopoor and Puraniya, when turning to the east 
it passes entirely through the former, and has on its southern 
liank a considerable mart named Pochagor, to which boats of 
1000 maut burthen can come in the rainy season. It is how¬ 
ever, only boats of 4 or 500 man*, that usually ascend so far. 
A little above Pochagor, the Korotoya receives from tho- 
north, a small river named the Chau, which rises from a field 
in the division of Sonnyasikata, and has a course of about 14 
miles. Below Pocha^r, the Korotoya receives from the 
same direction, a river named Talma, which, coming from 
the foresu towards the frontier, has a course of double the 
length. 

The Korotoya is now a very considerable river, and passes 
through the division of Boda, in part, however, separating 
that from detached portions subject to the Riqa of Vihar, 
until it receives from the Tista a branch called the Ghora- 
mara. The united stream for about two miles retains the 
name of Gboramara, for the dd channel of the Korotoya has 
become almost dry; but at Saldangga, a considerable mart, 
the Korotoya again resumes its name, and in the rainy season 
is usually frequented by boats of from 5 to 600 man* burthen. 
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The Korotoja then continue* it* coune to the touth-ea*t 
for about three miki, when it join* the old Tista, and lo«ca 
it* n»me, although it is at present the most considerable 
dream; but the immense sand}' channel of the Tista an¬ 
nounces its recent grandeur. In fact when M;Qor Rennelt 
made his surrey, the great body of the Tista came this wsy 
and joined the Atreyi; but in the destructive floods whicli 
happened in the Bengal year 1194, the greater part of the 
water of the Tista returned to its ancient bed, and has left 
this immense channel almost dry. 1 shall therefore proceed 
to give an account of this channel as forming a pai, of the 
Korotoya. It is called as I have observed, the old (Buri) 
Tista, although from the course of the Korotoya it is evident 
that the original direction of the Tista must have been some¬ 
what near its present track that is to the eastward. This 
old Tista separates from the great river at a place called 
Fakirgunj, about 19 miles north from its Junction with the 
Korotoya; and, except in the rainy season, is not navigable 
for canoes, nor even in the floods does it admit boats. At¬ 
tempts have been made by orders of Government to restore 
at least part of the water, but the efforts have been vain, and 
the waters . re -till every year diminishing. 

The water of the old Tista is soon still farther lessened 
by the separation of the Ghoramara, which joins the Kor' 
toys, as I have before mentioned. The origin of this river is 
accounted for by the natives as follows. The deity of the 
Tista is supposed to be an old woman (Burithakurani), and 
is one of the common objects of worship (Gramdevata) among 
the simple pagans of the vicinity. This nymph being en¬ 
vious of the attention that was paid to a rival named Bodes- 
wari, who had attracted the whole devotion of the people of 
Boda, detached a portion of her river to destroy the temple 
of her competitor for adoration. The river advaiwed in a 
direct line with the rapidity of a courser, from whence its 
name u derived j but through the influence of Bodeswori 
wo* swallowed up by the Korotoya. My informant, having 
been the priest of &>dMwori, may be reasonably suspected 
of a little partiality. 

The Ghoramara receive* two streams ffom the north. The 
uppermost named Pongga take* it* rite from the woods of 
Sonnyasikala, and adcr patting for a considerable way 
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through th« diruion of Fakirgunj, enten the Ghormmani 
toon after itt lepwration from the old Titta. Wett from thii 
it another unimportant itream called the dmanni w Yomuni, 
which it now twallowed up by the Gboramara, and thut fallt 
into the Korotoya; but 1 thall hereafter have occation to 
treat farther of thit river, and it aeemt clear to me when 
tbete namei were bettowed on the rivert of tbit country, 
that it in all probability when it was ftrtt inhabited, that the 
courie of the Titta was entirely separate from that of the 
Korotoya, and that the country between them was watered 
by the Jomuni. It mutt alto be obterved, that the part of 
the channel between the old Tista and the mouth of the Jo- 
muni it not called Ghoramara, but it called Gabura, that is 
young; for rivert are supposed to be animated, and there¬ 
fore many new channels are called by this name. 

The old Tista, after having sent oif the Gabura or Gho- 
ramara, continues a very trifling stream in an immense chan¬ 
nel, until it receives the Korotoya at Devigunj, a large mart 
opposite to the mouth of the Korotoya on the east side of 
the Tista. At all seasons canoes can navigate this portion 
of the river, and boats of 1000 man are often loaded at this 
mart, but the vessels most usually employed contain from 400 
to 600 man* of rice. The river continues nearly of the same 
sise until it reaches the frontier of Dinajpoor about nine 
miles below Devigunj, and the name of old Tista continues 
to be given to it, until it reaches the mouth of the canal 
which connects it with the Dhepa, as has been described in 
my account of Dinajpoor. There it assumes the name of 
Atreyi, probably from some small stream that was there be¬ 
fore the Tista burst through the Korotoya and forced its 
way to the south, which probably happened in a remote pe¬ 
riod, as no sort of fable nor tradition concerning the event 
is current in the vicinity. 

A little below Devigunj, on the opposite side, the old Tista 
receives a smaU stream called the BhuUi, and still farther 
down a rivulet named the Pathraj or Pathoraj, which for 
some way separates Dinajpoor from Ronggopoor, and re¬ 
ceives from the latter district two small branches, the Jhinai- 
khuri and Hathuri. It must be observed that the Pathisj is 
considered by the natives as ui <dd chaanel of the Korotoya, 
which is gradually retiring to the nwrth-east, and of course 
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the portion now between the Korotoya and tbe Pathraj U 
considered as a part of Kamrup. A little below the moatb 
of the Pathriy t^ old Tuta receirea from the west a small 
creek called Joynun, which forms part of the boundary be¬ 
tween this and Dinajpoor. 

I shall now return to the Korotoya, but 1 must previously 
observe that the floods of 1194 seem totally to have changed 
tbe appearance of this part of the country, and to have co¬ 
vered it so with beds of sand that few of the old channels 
can be traced for any distance; and the nvers that remain 
seldom retain the same name for above three or four miles in 
any one part of their course. The name of Korotoya, in 
particular, is completely lost for a apace of about 30 miles, 
and is discovered a little south from Durwani, as will be here¬ 
after explained. In the intermediate space are some small 
rivers which it will be necessary to mention. 

About five miles below Devigunj the old Tista sends to the 
east a branch called the (Mora) dead Tista, an old channel, 
which, at tbe time of Major Rennell's survey, seems to have 
communicated with the Jomuna; but that communication is 
now interrupted, and this branch rejoins the old Tista a little 
farther down, sending through tbe Dinajpoor district, towards 
the left, a small branch named Bhulli, which also rejoins the 
old Tista, near where it takes the name of Atreyi. The dead 
Tista even in the floods is no longer navigable. 

Immediately to the east of the dead Tista is a small water¬ 
course called the Maumari (abode of Bees), which is pro¬ 
bably some portion of the old Jomuna, a river that must be 
distinguished from the Jomuni, the one being on the right 
and the other on the left of the Korotoya, and the deities 
presiding over them are considered by the natives as of dif¬ 
ferent sexes. The Jomuna now takes its rise from a field in 
the division of Durwani. It then for some way forms the 
boundary of Dinajpoor, and receives a small branch named 
the Bishdangra, which, when Major Rennell made tbe sur¬ 
vey, seems to have been a communication between the Tista 
and Korotoya. The Jomuna then turns entirely into the 
district of Diniypoor, and tbe remainder of its course has 
been already described. Near a market-place called Msdar- 
gnig we again recover tbe name of Korotoya in a suudl chan¬ 
nel formed by the junction of two others, named Khongra 
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tnd Sorbomonggola. The latter, after Uking a bend round 
Durwani, goes towards the south-east, and, joining another 
small rivulet named Chikli, assumes the name of Mora Tista, 
to which we shall have occasion to return. The Sorbo- 
monggola at no season admits of boats, contains no stream in 
the dry part of the year, and in floods the water according 
to circumstances goes sometimes one way and sometimes 
another. 

The Khongra rises in a small stream from a tank about 
three miles from its junction with the Sorbomonggola, but 
soon after separates again from the Korotoya, leaving it a 
dry channel, and enters the Dinajpoor district, where it soon 
bends round to rejoin the Korotoya; but immediately below 
the junction that river sends the Khorkhorya into the Dinaj¬ 
poor district, and is again left an empty channel. In this 
condition it passes for some way, until rejoined by the Khor¬ 
khorya, a little north from the great road between Dinajpoor 
and Ronggopoor. In my account of the former district I 
have given a description of the subsequent part of its course. 
1 shall therefore only remark, that in the lower part of its 
course, nearly opposite to Govindagunj, it has in the year 
1809 suddenly altered its direction, and has thus thrown a 
portion of the Dinajpoor district on its eastern side. 

In my account of Diniypoor I have stated, that the same 
river, which below Ghoraghat is called Korotoya, above that 
town, for the space of about 18 miles, is called the Stishta 
or Tishta, and forms the boundary of the two districts. About 
18 miles above Ghoraghat the Tista is joined by a small 
river called the Ghinayi, which towards the north forms the 
boundary between the two districts, and above this both 
banks of the Tista are in the Ronggopoor district fur about 
l(i miles, where the river apparently changes its name, and 
is called the Yomuneswori or Jomuneswori, but although the 
Jomuneswori contains the greatest quantity of water, and is 
in the same direction with the Tista, it receives from the 
west a small river called the Mora Tista, which has a course 
of about IS miles, from where, as 1 have before mentioned, 
it is apparently formed by the union of two inconsiderable 
channels the Sorbomonggola and Chikli. I think, that we 
may accoiftiV for these strange anomalies in the nomenclature 
in the following manner. On the irruption of the TisU into 
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the Korotoya, Iieitig by far the largest river and having de¬ 
serted its original channel to the north, to which it has again 
returned, this immense body of water overwhelming all the 
neighbouring channels, retained its name, and then passed 
through the channel now called Mora Tista at Bbowanigunj, 
and passing Durwani came to the channel of the same name 
which passes Kaligtinj, Radhanogor and Sahebgunj. There 
it received the Jomoneswori, then comparatively an insigni¬ 
ficant stream. In process of time, the great body of water 
in the Tista having been diverted towards the Atreyi, the 
channel of the dead Tista became trifling, and being inter¬ 
rupted by other new streams was in some measure lost; but 
from the junction of the Jomuneswori to Ghoraghat, the 
quantity of water remaining still very considerable, the name 
of Tista was continued, until at Ghoraghat it Joined the 
Korotoya, a river of the utmost celebrity in Hindu fable. 

Having premised so much concerning this middle Tista I shall 
now describe its course, and the rivers which it receives. The 
■Snrbomonggola the most western of these, I have already des- 
srribed, I shall therefore proceed to the Chiltli, by which it is 
joined to form the Mora Tista. In the division of Dimla, on the 
frontier of Boda, there arises a small river called the Jomuni, 
it afterwards for some way separates Dimla from Durwani, 
and then passes a little way entirely through the latter dis¬ 
trict, until it is joined from Dimla by the Kolondora, a small 
stream. The Jomuni, I imagine, was originally a continu¬ 
ation of the river of the same name, already mentioned as 
running between the great Tista and Korotoya in the upper 
parts of their courses; but its channel has been now entirely 
overwhelmed for above 18 miles in length. After a course 
of about 8 miles it receives the Kolondora, as above men¬ 
tioned, but immediately sends to the south-west a branch 
named Ranggaraati, which also is sometimes called the Ko¬ 
londora or deep river. After a farther course of about 5 
miles the Jomuni receives again the water of the Rangga- 
mati, and in the rainy season becomes navigable for canoes. 
About 3 miles below this, at a place called Babrijhar, without 
any evident cause, its name is changed into Chongra, an 
appellation which is soon lost in that of OsurkbayL This 
last name-scarcely has continued 2 miles, when the river 
divides into two branches. The western called Chikli, 
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after a eourte of about 3 milea, joint the Sorbomonggola and 
auumet the name of Mora Titta. The eaatem it called 
Nenggotkhhira, and after a rather long coune joint the 
letter rirer. 

The Jomnni is therefore again lost, haring in a tecond 
place been swept away by the Titta. We ihall bowerer 
find it again; but in the meantime I thaU proceed with the 
(Mora) dead or middle Tista, which about 3 miles from 
where we recovered it, at the junction of the Sorbomonggola 
with the Chikli, receives the Nenggotichhira, at just now 
mentioned. About five or six miles below this, the Mora 
Titta receives from the north a small river called the Akhira, 
which arises in the south part of Durwani from the river 
called Jomuneswori, and in the rainy season is navigable for 
canoes. About four miles below the Mora Tista receives a 
very considerable supply of water from the Jomuneswori, is 
no longer considered as a dead river, and is called merely 
the Titta. Until the dry season of 1808-9 this river at all 
times admitted boats of 5 or 600 mans burthen; but this 
year it has suffered a very great diminution, and is no longer 
navigable ; what will be its state in the ensuing floods cannot 
possibly be known ; but there is great reason to apprehend, 
that the commerce of the south-east parts of Dinajpoor, and 
south-west parts of Ronggopoor will suffer a very material 
injury. 

In passing through the division of Molonggo the banks of 
the Titsa have two marts, Sahebgunj and Gopalgunj. In divi¬ 
sion Vagdwar the Tista receives a large channel called the 
Mora Nodi, which at one time it has probably occupied. 
Soon after theTitsa has assumed the name of Korotoy a at Gho- 
raghat, it receives from this district a small river named the 
Akhira, which may once probably have been the same with 
the Akhira already mentioned. In which case the Jomnni 
must have then joined the Korotoya somewhere about Na- 
wabgunj in Dinajpoor. At present this Akhira rises from 
a marsh in the division of Molonggo, and on the southern 
boundary of that division receives a small branch of the 
Ghaghot named the Horolayi. After this junction the 
Akhira passes about eight miles through the division of 
Vaj^war, and then, on the boundary between that and Kr- 
gunj, reoeivet from the north-west a small channel called 
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Somnoti, which comes from the same mareh, that gives rise 
to the Mors Nodi above mentioned. Immediately after this 
it communicates with a lake called Borabils, by a channel 
named Khoiisajani. In the dry season, when I saw this, 
the water (lowed through it from the lake to the Akhira; 
but below this, about 18 miles, in the time of the inundation 
the reverse is said to be the case. The Akhira joins the 
Korotoya, and in the rainy season small boats frequent it, 
so that it has on its banks a mart named Sokongujari, from 
whence the produce of the vicinity is exported. 

Under Dinajpoor I have mentioned the numerous marts, 
that are on the west side of the Korotoya below its junction 
with the Tista. In this district Oovindogunj is the only 
mart on this part of the Korotoya, but it is very considerable, 
and is the second town in the whole district North from 
Govindogunj the Korotoya sends off a creek (Dangra) to 
join the Noliya, which will be afterwards described. South 
from Govindogunj the Korotoya sends off a branch named 
the Bhimti, which after a course of about 15 miles joins the 
Banggali, a river that will hereafter be mentioned. South 
from the Bhimti the Korotoya sends off a branch named 
Gojariya, which passes through this district, and then through 
Nator. On its bank is a very large market for fish, called 
Songkorpoor. 

I now return to the Jomuni or Jomuneswori, which we 
lost, where it divides into two branches, the Chikli and 
Nenggotichhira. If we go east from thence about three or 
four miles to a market place called Boruya, we find a pretty 
large river, which is called the Jomuneswori, and which no 
doubt has once been connected with the river of the same 
name by a channel that now is obliterated. This Jomunes¬ 
wori comes as a considerable branch from the great Tistn, 
where that passes through Vehar, and enters the Company's 
territory in the division of Varuni, through which it passes 
for three or four miles, under the name of Kheruya. It then 
passes for about fourteen miles through the division of 
Dimla, where it is cdled Deonai. In this division it receives 
a small stream from the north-west called Salki, and sends 
off a branch called Gongjkata, which soon rejoins the parent 
stream, after having received a small but perennial rivulet named 
Hangrigosha, near which are some remarkable antiquitiet. 
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The river then pauetfor about 13 inilet througii the division 
of Durwsni, in the northern parts of which it is called Chan* 
gralkatai but in the southern, as I have before said it 
assumes the name of Jomuneswori, which it retains in passing 
13 miles through the division of Kumargunj, when it loses 
its name in joining the Mora Tista, as before mentioned. 
The Clungralkata receives two small streams from the north¬ 
east, the upper named Chhatnai or Guptobasi, the lower 
called Sui. Both arise from marshes in the division of Dimla. 

The Jomuneswori receives first the Bhogerkungra, which 
is a branch of the Dhaijan, a small river that rises from a 
marsh in the division of Dimla, and which, after having sent 
off the Bhogerkungra in division Durwani, joins the Jomu- 
neswori in Kumargunj. About four miles before it joins the 
Mora-Tista the Jomuneswori receives a branch from the great 
Tista, which separates from that river in the division of 
Dimla under the name of Auliyakhana, and passes through 
it fur about 13 miles, running nearly parallel to the parent 
stream. It then inclines more to the South, and passes 
through the whole breadth of Durwani, which in some parts 
it separates from Dhap. In the upper part, where it passes 
entirely through Durwani, it is called Bullai, but where it 
forms the boundary between Dhap and Durwani, it takes the 
name of Khongra Ghaghot, and becomes navigable in the 
rainy season for boats of 500 mam burthen. South from 
Durwani it forms the boundary between Dliap and Kumar¬ 
gunj for about 10 miles, but about 4 miles above its junction 
with the Jomuneswori it changes its name to Kliarubhangj, 
having joined with a small river of that name, which arises 
from Durwani under the name of Bullai, having formerly, in 
all probability, had a communication with that part of the 
Khongra Ghaghot, which is now called Bullai. On these 
rivers are several small maits, for the exportation of the 
produce of the country. I have already observed, that the 
middle Tista has sufiered a very material diminution, since 
the floods of 1808-9, and the same is the case with the Jo- 
munetwori, Changralkata, Deonai and Kheruya, which may 
be considered as the same river. 

The Tula and iii branches.—Hvimg thus detailed all the 
rivers of this district connected with the Korotoya, which is 
in general its western boundary, I shall proceed to give an 
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(ccount of the TisU, the principal rivee by which the cen¬ 
tral parts are divided. The Sangskrita names of this river 
ate said to be Trisbna and Trisrota, the former implying 
thirst, the latter three springs. According to the Pandit of 
tlie survey, the origin of this river as stated in the Kalipuran 
V Rs as follows. Parboti the wife of Sib, was fighting with 
an infidel (Osur), who would only worship her husband. 
The monster becoming very thirsty prayed to Sib, who 
rather unreasonably ordered his wife to supply her ene¬ 
my with drink. In consequence this river sprung from 
the breast of the goddess in three streams, and has ever since 
continued to flow. It is said, that in the more polished 
dialect of Bengal these Sangskrita names have been corrupted 
into Stishta: but the people, who inhabit its banks, accord¬ 
ing to the plan of orthography which I have adopted, pro¬ 
nounce the word Tista. It indeed appears to me, that the 
word could not possibly hare been better expressed in the 
English character, than it has been written (Teestah) by 
•Major Benncil, and it is only for the sake of uniformity, that 
1 have ventured to alter the orthography. 1 presume, that 
this is the original and proper name, and that the other ap¬ 
pellations are corruptions, suited to answer the fictions of 
poetry, or to accommodate a derivation from the sacred lan¬ 
guage ; for the names of rivers and mountains are those which 
are usually most carefully preserved, among the changes that 
take place in the languages of mankind. 

According to the accounts of the Nepalese the Tista has 
its origin in Thibet, and after forcing a passage through the 
snowy mountains, which form the boundary of the Chinese 
empire, it enters the mountainous country to the South, and 
separates the present dominions of Gorkba from that part of 
Bhotan which is subject to the Dev R^a. The river, as it 
comes from the hills, falls down the precipices of a mountain 
called Rongdhong, beyond which the Bengalese never ascend. 
It is said to be 30 coss north from Jolpayiguri. The Tista 
enters this district at its northern extremity, where it is 
bounded by the country of Sikim subject to Gorkha; and 
continues for about 23 miles from thence to the l^iundary 
be^een the Company’s territory, and that of the Dev Raja. 
It is there an eze^ing large chamiel, from 600 to ®X) yards 
wide, and at all seasons contains a great deal of water and a 
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rapid atreain; but ito coune b aomevhat interrupted b; 
ttonea and rapidi. South from Rong-dhong the wood cut- 
teri can float (ingle logs to within ten or twelve miles of the 
Company's frontier, and to where canoes at all seasons can 
ascend; and with the assistance of these canoes floats are 
constructed for bringing down the timber. In the dr; sea¬ 
son boats of 150 mon$ burthen ascend to Paharpoor, near the 
frontier of Gorltha, and in the rainy season boats of 1000 
man* burthen could go to the same place. 

The Tista begins to swell in spring, and usually rises two 
or three inches between the ISth of April and the Iflth of 
May, owing in part probably to the mdting of the snow; 
but no considerable change takes pbee, until the rainy sea¬ 
son. Immediately below Jolpayiguri the Tista has the Com¬ 
pany's territory on both aides, and receives from the West 
a small river named the Korla, on the western bank of which 
Jolpayiguri b situated. It arises from the lower hills of the 
Sikim territory near the sources of the Korotoya, and passes 
through thb district for about 24 miles. Canoes frequent it 
in the dry season, and in the floods large boats could ascend 
it a considerable way. 

Below this a little way the Tista on its west side has Ma- 
dargunj a smaU mart. Although it is there a very large 
river, boats of a greater burthen than 150 mans cannot 
ascend it in the dry season. In the rains those of any size 
may come. A littk below this the Tista sends off a branch 
already described under the name of Bun Tista, and which 
in the time of Major Rennell's survey was the principal 
cbanneL Even then, however, the former channel, to which 
the river has now returned, was not obliterated, and the 
names of Teeshtah river, and Teestah nulbh are given in the 
large manuscript copbs of hb survey, although he has left 
them out in his Bengal atlas, probably distrusting all the 
appeUations given by the natives to the rivers of the vicinity, 
owing to the apparent confusion of their nomenclature. In 
the publbbed maps, however, we find the remains of the 
lower part of the cheimel under the name of the Teestah 
creek. 

On sending off the old Tista, the great channel tarns to 
die East, and passing Byangkro, a mart in division Fakir- 
guqj, it reemves the Koya a mall stream, which arises in 
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BhoUn, and haa on its banks a place of some trade called 
Jorpakri- The Tisto then enters Vihar, through which it 
passes for 9 miles, and sends off the branch called Kheruya, 
that has already been described. The Tista then passes 4 
miles nearly south through Varuni, where there is a mart 
called Khoyerullah. It continues running nearly in a south 
direction through Dimla, for about 7 miles, forming an island 
opposite to the town of that name, which is a place of consi* 
derabie trade. Here the Tista is joined by a rivulet named 
Singgahara, which comes from the North. 

At a market place named Chirabhya the Tista turns sud* 
denly to the east, and soon after sends off a small branch 
named the Auliya kbana, that has already been described. 
About 4 miles below this the Tista receives from the north 
a small river named the Layutara, which rises in Varuni, 
and in some places forms the boundary between that and 
Dimla. 

About 13 miles below this the Tista receives a small rivulet 
called Dhum; and 7 miles lower down a more considerable 
stream called Kumarlai, which has a course of 18 miles, and 
in the rainy season is navigable for canoes. About 10 miles 
from the Tista it receives the Dadai. l^is arises with two 
branches, the Dadai and Sui, from the great forest of Sing* 
hesworjhar on the frontier of Vihar, has a course of about 
IS miles, and in the rainy season is navigable in canoes to 
Khorivari 16 miles from the Tista. About 4 miles below 
Kborivari the Dadai receives another small river named the 
Soniyajan, which rises in Vihar, and has a course of about 
14 miles, but is not navigable. About 5 miles from where 
it jmns the Dadai the Soniyigan receives a river of great 
length named the Singgimari, which enters Fakirguiy from 
Bhotan, and from thence has a course of above S4 miles, 
partly through the Company’s territory and partly through 
Vihar. The Kumarlai joins die Tista with two mouths, 
immediately above the uppermost of which is Gboramara 
one of the most considerable marts in the vicinity. Below 
the lower mouth of the Kumarlai the depth of water in the 
Tista increases considerably, and boats of iSO man* burthen 
can frequent it at all seasons. 

Opposite to this the Tista sends off a brandi, which when 
Bennell ssade bis survey was a considerable river. In 
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the lenguage of the vulgir it is called the Ohagbot; bat iu 
Sangikrita name is Gfaorgora. The word Ghagot has no 
meaning, baring probably been derived from a language 
spoken before the introduction of the Bengalese. The Ghor- 
ghora may be considered as an alteration, made in order to 
procure a name, that has a meaning in the sacred tongue. 
I shall now describe this river, although it has lost much of 
its importance. 

In the dry season the Ghaghot, where it separates from 
the Tista, is not at all navigable, even for canoes; but in the 
floods boats of 500 mam burthen can past. It first forms 
the boundary between Dbap and Varuni for about 7 miles, 
during which it sends to the east a channel called the Bherb- 
heri, which is dry except in the rainy season, and after a 
course of about 10 miles joins the Manas. 

The Ghaghot, after having sent off the Bherbheri, passes 
through Dhap and Kotwali for 19 miles, during which space 
it has on its banks Aroirgunj, Betgari and Mahigunj, all 
marts from whence there is a considerable trade; and it has 
also on its banks the capital of the district, of which indeed 
Mahigunj forms a part. At Dhap the water has deserted 
the channel of the Ghaghot, which in most parts is quite dry, 
except in the rainy esason, and the stream now follows a 
channel called the Ghorjan, which reunites with the Ghaghot, 
about 4 miles below Mahigunj. A little below this reunion the 
Ghaghot, on coming to the boundary of Molonggo, divides into 
three branches, the easternmost of which retains the name, 
and is soon rejoined by the middle one, which has various 
names, and includes an island and a market place between 
the two branches, into which it subdivides. In different parts 
of iu coarse it is called the Bokra, Chomka and Burail. The 
western branch called Horolayi goes to join the Akhira, 
and has been already described. From the place where this 
separation takes place the Ghaghot runs about 9 miles 
easterly, forming the boundary between Dhap and Molonggo. 
It there receives the Alayikungri, a branch of the Manas, 
which has a course of about 15 rniks, passes through the 
eastern skirts of the town of Ronggopoor, and in the rainy 
season is navigable for canoes and suudl boaU. 

From this junction widi the Alayikungri the Ghaghot runs 
about 18 miles southerly. About £ or 6 ndes below the 
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junction i* a mart called JalalgunJ, where the river acquirea 
an increaae of siie merely, so far as would seem, from the 
lowness of the country. Even in the dry season it is there 
navigable for canoes; and for four months in the year it is 
frequented by boats of from 200 to SOO mant. Before the 
1194 Bengal year it was navigable for such vessels through¬ 
out the year. For some years after that period it gradually 
diminished to its present size, and has been since stationary. 

A very little below Sadullahpoor, which is twelve miles be¬ 
low Jalalgunj, the Ghaghot separates into two branches, the 
eastern of which is called Pagla. After a course of about 
ten miles this falls into a river called Komayi, which is a 
branch of the Manns, and in fact now contains by far the 
greater part of the water of that river. About six miles 
after receiving the I’agla, the Kornayi joins the western 
branch of the Ghaghot, and loses its name, although it is a 
Large river, and joins one of comparatively little consequence. 

From the separation of the Pagla to the junction of the 
Kornayi the Ghaghot runs about eighteen miles, during 
which it sends oft' a small branch called Molongkhali, that 
in the lower part of its course is called Atayi, and will be 
hereafter described. In this part of its course the Ghaghot 
has a large mart named Bborotkhali. 

On the junction of the Ghaghot with the Kornayi both 
names are lust, and the] continuation of these rivers is called 
the Banggali, which after a course of about 20 miles enters 
the Nator district. About midway it receives from the 
west a small river named the Noiiya, which arises from the 
northern boundary of Pirgunj, and after a course of 10 miles 
receives a supply of water from a large marsh called Athrayi, 
by means of a rivulet named Domjam. About 20 miles below 
that the Noiiya is joined by a small channel from the Koro- 
toye, that has been already mentioned. About six miles far¬ 
ther down the Noiiya receives the branch of the Ghaghot 
called the Alayi, which has a course of about 20 miles, and 
has been lately noticed. The united streams, about two miles 
below, join the Banggali. About five miles below this, the 
Banggali receives a branch of the Korotoya named the 
Bhimti, which has a course of 15 miles, but is little appl'ied 
to the purposes of commerce. Nor indeed in this dbtrict 
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li»T« the btnlu of the Benggdi • tingle inert of enjr im¬ 
portance. 

To return to the Tiita. About four milet below where the 
Obagbot leparalet, it tends towards the south the Kola- 
geebbe, whi^, after running parallei with the great channel 
for seven or eight milet, rejoins it with some of its water, for 
the greater part it tent to the south, and forms a very con- 
liderable river, the Manat, which I shall now describe. The 
word Manat, I am told, bat no meaning in either the Sangt- 
krita or Bengalese languagei. Soon after leaving the Kola- 
geebhe, the Manas receives from the Ghaghot the insigni¬ 
ficant creek called Bberbheri, which hat idieady been men¬ 
tioned, and soon afterwards repays this accession, by sending 
a similar channel the Alayi Kungri to join the Ghaghot. On 
this part of the Manas is Gojoghonta a mart, to which boats 
of 100 MOM burthen can come at all seasons, and during the 
floods it it usually frequented by those carrying from 3 to 
300 mant, although larger vessels might reach the place. 
The Manas runt through Dhap for about 17 miles, but 
except that just now mentioned, has no other mart on its 
banks. It then enters Olipoor, previously tending off a small 
channel named Bamon-kundo, which for some way forms the 
boundary between Olipoor and Dhap. This river, where I 
crossed it, wu deep, and its channel muddy, which it almost 
the only instance of this kind of channel in the district. The 
rivers almost universaUy run on a fine firm sand, and towards 
the north are clear. The southern part of the Bamon-kundo 
1 have not been able to trace, and 1 am uncertain whether it 
rejoins the Manas, or is connected with the Ghaghot. Soon 
after the junction of Gaburhelan, the Manas has shifted Ht 
course to the east, and hat left a large empty channel called 
the Dead (Mora) Manas, which in its middle it divided into 
two branelms, the Naotana and Faotana. A little below the 
lower end of the Dead Manas, this river tends to the east a 
very considerable branch which is said to have been recently 
formed, and which is called Gorkata, firom the encroachments 
that it is making on an old fortress. In the rainy season this 
is navigable for boats of £00 aiaiw burthen. 

The Manas passes through Olipoor for about 15 milM, and 
in diat i^ace 1^ on its banks Mawabguiq, a considerable 
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mirt, to which boati of 300 mom burthen can come in the 
dry teeMni. Not diet the Mena* ia there comparable in tiie 
with the Tiata abore (Nioramara, aidioogh it admita of vci< 
a^ of double the aiae; for thia circumatance ia owing to the 
extreme lowneaa of the touth-eaatem parta of the country, in 
which the water it almost stagnant, whereas towards the 
north and west the declivity is considerable, and the rapidity 
of the stream diminishes the depth of the rivers. 

The Manaa then passes for about li miles to the south 
without either receiving or sending off a branch, when the 
greatest part of its water goes to join the Ohagbot through 
the Komayi, as has been already described, nor has it in this 
space any mart of importance except Baroboldya to which 
boats of 400 maxt can come at all seasons. The diminished 
stream of the Manas continues to run through this district for 
about SO miles, when it enters Nator. In this part of its 
course it is not navigable even for canoes in the dry season, 
and possesses no mart. A branch called the Ohorbhanggi 
or Dilayi separates from it, surrounds a considerable extent, 
and again rejoins. 

1 again return to the Tiata, which in the space between its 
enlargement at Bhotmari to where it is rejoined by the Koia- 
gecbb£, a distance of about ]£ miles, hat four marts, Bbot- 
mari, Bhullagunj, Kangkinya and Govordbon. The last it 
surrounded by a small branch of the Tista called Devnat* 
herdoba, or Polasi, and this communicates with another 
branch called Galandi, or Monirdangra, both including two 
itlMids about 10 miles in length. By means of a short canal 
named the Bohonta, the Galandi communicates with a very 
large channel, which in the dry season hat no stream, and 
even in the floods admits only canoes. It runs nearly parallel 
to the Tista, at about four miles distance towards the north, 
and extends about 16 miles above its connection with the 
Bohonta, and as far below, where it ends in a large marsh of 
the Boro Van division, which it named Deyula. This large 
dmnnel it named Mora Sungti, and seems to me to be an old 
channel of the Tista. Near its western end it communicales 
with the BUdo, hereafter to be described, by a short channel 
called the Dhc^olayi South from that junction it a large 
wwrth called Pungthimari; from this runs a small stream 
called the Buktula, which soon falls into another marsh called 
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HRngruR, and that aenda forth a stream named Bbengtes- 
wor, which joins the Mora Sungti, a little above where it 
sends the Bohonta to join the Galandi, and which carries 
awajr all the water that the Mora Sungti had received from 
the above-mentioned marshes. About six miles below the 
mouth of the Galandi, the Tista becomes a less considerable 
stream, and sends half its water by a new and more direct 
chaniml, named on that account the Gaburhelan, which after 
a course of almut sis miles joins the Manas, on the boundary 
of Olipoor division. 

The Tista during this diminished part of its course, is still 
farther reduced by sending off the Bamnt, a dirty crooked 
branch, which after a course of about 15 miles joins the Brob- 
moputro. About the middle of its course it receives by two 
mouths at a considerable distance from each other, a dirty 
channel called Potiyar Dangra. There is reason to think, 
that the Bamni may have formerly been a continuation of the 
Mora Sungti, as the upper part of the river between Durga- 
poor and the Tista is called the Gidari. Durgapoor and 
Onontopoor on this river are small marts, and in the rainy 
season are frequented by boats of 300 mam. 

A very little below Tbetrayi, a small mart about nine miles 
below the separation of the Gaburhelan, the Tista sends off 
a dry channel called Nephra, which joins the Gorkata above 
described, and then the Tista continues to wind with a bend 
to the north-east for about 10 miles, where it receives the 
Gorkata. On the Tista in this space, are five small marts, 
Olipoor, Ranigunj, Onontopoor, Sorariiat and Borobangk. 
In the riuny season vessels of 1000 moiw burthen ascend; 
but in the dry season it is by no means navigable for larger 
vessels, that it is at BhotmarL 

I am persuaded, that formerly the channel of the Tista in 
this part of its course ran considerably more to the south; 
for very numerous large channels remain in that direction, 
and approach an old fortress, which seems to have terminated 
a line of defence, that extended from the Ohagbot at Sadul- 
lahpoor, and which probably reached the Tista; but in the 
present condition of rite river this line of defence would have 
been totally useless, as there is nothing to prevent its eastern 
extremity from being turned. 

From the junction with the Gorkata, the Tista inclines to 
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the north-«ut, and when Miyor Rennell made hit aurvey, 
joined the Brohmoputro abwt fire milet diatant; but tiiia 
waa neither ita old, nor ia it ita preaent channel. Thia ia 
now very amall, or at leaat in the dry aeaaon containa very 
little water, and runa aouth, parallel to the Brohmoputro, 
for about 15 mQea, leaving between a narrow neck of land, 
on which ia aituated the town of Chilinari. Above that place 
thia Tiata communicates with the Brohmoputro, by meana of 
a channel called the Mora Dhorla. 

Farther down the old Tiata ia separated from the Broh¬ 
moputro by an inhabited island, and sands, through which 
there are several openings, and at its lower extremity receives 
the Soruyi, one of its most considerable branches, of which 
I shall now give some account. Immediately after the junc¬ 
tion with the Burail, the Soruyi sends off a large branch 
'Called the Konayi, which is of great size, and formerly went 
with a winding course into the Nator district; but between 
the towns of Bhowanigunj and Dewangunj the Brohmoputro 
has made an irruption, and has carried away a great part of 
its channel. In return the Brohmoputro gives a large supply 
of water to the lower part of the Konayi, which now passes 
behind Dewangunj scarcely inferior to the mighty river, and 
threatens to sweep away the whole intermediate country. 

Concerning the Dhorla. 

Having now traced the Tista through all ita wanderings 
and branches, I proceed to another river, which, although 
by no qjeana so large, is still considerable. The Pandit of 
the survey says that ita Sangakrit name is Dhovla, which 
signifies white, and he writes the vulgar name Dholla, which 
baa the same meaning; but the word, as universally pro¬ 
nounced by the inhabitants of ita bonks, seems to have been 
accurately expressed by Major Rennell’s orthography, Dor- 
lah. Thu word the Pandit, acccording to the orthography 
that I have adopted, writes Dhorla, which for the sake of 
uniformity I shall employ. As thia word has no meaning 
either in the Sangakrit or Bengalese languages, it is con¬ 
sidered by the Pandit as an impure corruption, while I con- 
aider it as the original appellation of the river. Wiite, it 
must be observed, is by no means an epithet well suited to 
the river. In the upper part of its course it is a clear stream, 
in the lower it is very dirty. 
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Coneerniiig the upper part of the Dboria'a eourse I re¬ 
ceived no inteiligenee on which ^ could depend. From Vihar 
it enter! the Company’s territory of Patgang ai a river with 
a large winding channel, which ill the dry teawn contain! a 
■mall clear atreani, not at rit navigable; but which during 
the flood! i! occasionally firequmited by boats of flOO siom 
burthen; if however a few fair days happen, the boats are 
liable to be left dry. It passes through the Patgang division 
for about 13 miles, and then re-enters Vihar, from whence it 
returns very much enlarged into the division Borovari; for 
soon after the time of Major Rennell’s survey it would seem 
to have received the greater part of the Torsha. 

For some miles it forms the boundary between Borovari 
and Vihar, and there has on its right bank a considerable mart 
named Mogulhat The river at this mart hat for some years 
been diminishing, owing to part of the Torsha having been ■ 
directed to other channels; but still boats of 300 ntan* bur¬ 
then can at all seasons ascend so far, although the channel 
and quantity of water which flows past seem to be very in¬ 
ferior to those of the Tista, which admits only of smaller 
vessels. From the place where both banks of the Dhorla 
belong to the Company, the river passes 14 miles through 
the division of Borovari, but winds exceedingly in its 
course. 

The banks of the rivers in this district are scarcely any 
where higher than the other parts of the country, on the 
contrary they are in general very low; and the inundation, 
far from raising the ground by a deposition of sediment, 
seems gradually to be sinking tl^ rivers deeper and deeper 
below the level of the plains, which in a country so well 
supplied with rain, as Bengal, u a fortunate circumstance. 
In this part of the course of the Dhorla, I had a most satis¬ 
factory proof of this circumstance. I saw three different 
channels, which the river has occupied, each gradually lower 
than the other, somewhat as represented in the sketch. 
No. (5.) The river now occupies the channel, (No. 3.) The 
channels. Nos. 1 and fl, together srhh the country to (a b), are 
now cultivated. The level spaces (c d) between the channels 
are in ftmt much more distant in proportion than is exhibited 
in the figure, which, by observing the exact proportions would 
have been extended to an inoonvenknt le^th. 
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On tbk part of tbc coune of the Dborla ii • large mart 
named Kulaghat. lumedia^ly above this tbc DhorU 
ceivea a pretty little river tbe Rotnayi. This riaet in Vihar, 
where it leceivea a l»anch called Gidarl On arriving at 
tbe frontier, it receiver irom the weat a river called Maldo, 
which, for aome way forma tbe boundary between Vihar and 
the diviaion of Phoronvari. In ita upper part tbe Maldo 
comrounicatea with the Sungti by meana of a channel named 
Dhoyolayi, which haa already Wn deacribed, and, to far 
aa 1 know, u tbe only Bnaatomoaia between the Inranchee 
of tbe Tiata and Dborla. In tbe rainy aeaion boata of 100 
matu burthen can aacend the Maldo for a conaiderable way, 
but there ia no mart on ita banka. 

From the junction of tbe Maldo with the Rotnayi, thia 
river paaaea about 12 milea through the diviaiona of Phu- 
ronvari and Borovari, and entera the Dhorla by two 
channela, the northern of which ia named Baromaaiya. 
After having paaaed through Borovari, and having reached 
the boundary of Nakeawori, the Dhorla receiver a river that 
it wider than itaelf, but ita atream ia not ao rapid, and ia 
very dirty. It ia indeed raid, that it ia a dead river, and 
that in the dry aeaaon many parta contain no water. It ia 
called Nilkumar; and, in tbe time when Major Renneli'a 
map waa conatructed, aeema to have received moat of the 
watera of Vihar j but from ita name, aignifying " the blue 
youth,” 1 auapect, that it waa then a new river, and tbe greater 
part of the watera have gone to other channela, which per- 
hapa were the original couraea. In aome parta tbe Nilkumar 
ia called the Old (Buro) Dborla, Which would imply, that at 
one period it haa been actually a channel of the Dhorla. 
There ia no mart on ita banka, and after it entera tbe Dborla, 
^t river proceeda by a very circuitoua courae to join the 
Brobmoputro, diatant about 15 milea. 

A lew nulea below tbe junction with the Nilkumar the 
Dhoria communicatee with the Oirayi, a amaiU river which 
wifl be neat described by meana of a canal named tbe Kodal- 
kati, which from ita name (cut with a hoe), would appear to 
he a^ficial, although it would be difficult to aay for what 
nm it could have been intended. Immediately below this 
the IRiorla divides into 8 channela, wbieb after a short 
re-unite and form an ishuid opposite to Kurigang. 
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Oa tbif lover part of the Dborla’i courae are 5 marts, Bhog- 
dangga, Pangidigachbi, Mogulbachah, Kurigang, and Be- 
guya, from which goods are imported and exported at ail 
seasons. The rirer does not increase in depth of water, 
as it approaches the Brohmoputro, and at its mouth has a 
bar, which in the dry season prevents the entrance of large 
boats. 

Concerning the rivers, which fall into the Brohmoputro 
from the north, or from Uttorkul and Dbengkiri. The 
Girayi is a small river, which falls into the Brohmoputro, 
about 6 miles east from the Dhorla, and has a course of 
about Sfi miles. It has very frequently shifted its channel, 
and has left many pools and water courses, some of which in 
the rainy season are navigable, and are in general called 
Mora Uirayi. Of these the two most remarkable pass Na- 
keswori and Bhowanigunj, both considerable marts, to which, 
owing to the low situation of the country, boats of IKK) taam, 
or even larger, can come in the rainy season. The Girayi 
arises with 2 heads, between which is situated Gagla, another 
considerable mart, that enjoys similar advantages for export- 
uig goods. The Girayi communicates with the Dhorla by 
means of the Kodalkati, as above mentioned, and enters the 
Brohmoputro by 2 mouths. 

North from thence about 12 miles is a small creek, which 
after a short course ends in the Brohmoputro, and is called 
Dudkumar, having probably been at one time the continua¬ 
tion of the river of the same name, that will hereafter be 
mentioned. The great Sunecoss of Major Rennell has an 
orthography that seems to me to express very accurately the 
common pronunciation of the name, as it does also the name 
of a river farther to the east, which will hereafter be de¬ 
scribed. The Pandit of the survey, however, says, that the 
eastern river should be written Sonkosh, and that Chhonno- 
kosh, (ortum e testiculis Dei Vishnu ducens), is the proper 
name of the western, a distinction which I shall adopt in 
order to avoid the ambiguity of two rivers of the same name 
in the same vicinity. 

Migoi^ Rennell has called the upper part of this river Sur- 
radingah, and the lower Sunecoss, probably owing to his 
having been unable to trace its course through the northern 
parts of Ghuria (Gooltab R.), which were ibm covered with 
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foretU. Tracing the river according to the idea* of the 
Datiree, I found, that ita commencement consiated in a large 
aandy channel; which in the apring waa dry, and which 
aeparatea from the Godadhor, aWt 6 milea aWe Koyimari 
(Quemary R.) Thia channel proceeds aouth weat for aome 
way, when it receives some water from the north by a channel 
called the old Chhunnokosh, and it seems difficult to assign 
a reason for its not being considered as the origin of the 
river, for at all seasons it is navigable for canoes. 

Some way below the junction of the old Chhonnokosh, the 
river sends off a small branch named Sanaa, which in the 
spring is a large sandy channel, that contains a small clear 
stream. At a little distance from its separation it receives 
from the east side a winding channel, in most places deep 
and marshy, which arises with two heads to the north and 
west of Koyimari. It is called Khali, which implies merely 
creek. Some way below that the Sanaa divides into two 
branches. The one which goes to the west is named the 
Ghoriyal, and soon after rejoins the Chhonnokosh. The 
other has a very short course, when joining a very inconsi¬ 
derable stream, that proceeds from a marsh, it takes the 
name of Duba. The Duba at this junction with the Sanaa 
has on its banks a mart called Kaldoba, to which boats of 
300 mans burthen can ascend in the rainy season. It joins 
the new Torsha, which will hereafter be deKribed, about 
four miles north from the Brohmoputro. 

On the banka of the Chhonnokosh, about five miles from 
the separation of the Sanas are two marts, Dimackora or Di- 
makuri, and Khyarvari. At all seasons boats of 100 moar 
burthen can reach KhyarvarL Immediately below Khyar¬ 
vari the Chhonnokosh receives from the north-west a very 
large river, which the people called to me the KalganL It 
is, however, evidently the Surradinga of Migor Rennell a 
name which I could not pronounce so as to l,e understood by 
the natives of the place; but I am iiiformed by s relation of 
the Rajaof Vihar, that the Kaljani is formed Ly the junction 
of the Suraidangga and Gorom. A small river, named the 
Dipok, enters the fork between the Kaljani and Cbhonno- 
kosh. The former, being by far the larger river of the two, 
M^or Rennell, as usual vrith European geographers, seems 
to have considered as tbe proper Chhonnokosh, which pro- 
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babljr induced him to curtail the territory of the Vihar Raja 
by about 100 tquare milet. He probably wu informed, that 
the boundary extended along the ChlumiKkoeh, and there* 
fore made it terminate on the Kaljani, whereai it goes along 
the Chhonnokosh to the Godadbor, and ascends the right 
bank of that until it reaches the same parallel of latitude as 
the other northern frontier of his territory. 

The Kaljani is said in the 1801 or 1808 to hare re¬ 
ceived a very large addition from the Torsha, which deserted 
its usual channel near Vihar, sent a large branch to join the 
Kaljani a little before that unites with the Chhonnokosh, 
and produced a very great change on the face of the country 
below. About 16 milet below the junction, the channel being 
unable to retain this immense body of water, a new branch 
broke out, which almost equals the Tista in size. It takes a 
retrograde motion for about four miles to the north, and then 
turns to join the Brobmoputro between three and four miles 
above the mouth of the Chhonnokosh, having in its course 
swallowed up the lower part of the Duba river, as above de¬ 
scribed. This great new channel, being considered, not un¬ 
naturally, as arisen from the waters of the Torsha or Toyo- 
rosa, as it is called in the sacred language, has received that 
name. It is said that since the floods, 1807-1808, a great 
part of the waters of the Torsha have returned to their former 
channels, but still in Spring, 1808,1 found both branches of 
the Chhonnokosh vast rivers, and I suspect that the informa¬ 
tion is not well founded, as thp people on the banks of the 
Dhorla and Nilkumar still cmnplained in 1809 of a diminu¬ 
tion of their water. On the low part of the Chhonnokosh 
are three marts, Subolpat, Bimaehbora, and Patoyamari; 
and on the Torsha is Chhonbadha. 

Several alterations seem to have taken place since the time 
of Mqjor Rennen's survey, in the rivers by which the Chhon- 
nokosh and Nilkumar are connected. The connection then 
seems to have been formed by a river running neariy west 
and eart; but this is now interrupted near the east end. A 
marsh, called Kborgi, sends out a small water course of the 
same name, which joins the Chhonnokosh in the direction that 
Major Rennell represents, and this sends to the south a- 
branch nuned Bolidya, which joins Uie Oihonnokosh some 
milet lower down. 
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A river, eslled Pbulkumar, or the " tender flower,” comes 
from Vihsr, snd ms; be s brtnch of the Nilkumsr or " hlue 
youth," IS represented by Miyor Renneli. It sends s branch 
to join the Nilkumsr. The upper pert of this does not seem 
to have been laid down by Major Reonell, and is named Oai- 
mara, but its lower part is nai^ Ghorar Dangra, snd seems 
to he the west end of the channel, which existed at the time 
of Major Rennelfs survey, while the middle portion of his 
river is now a dry channel that connected the two branches 
of the Phulkumar, and is called Voginisukha, or “ the dry 
channel of herons.” On reaching this the Phulkumar changes 
its name to Dudkumar, or “ the white youth,” which goes to 
join the Chhonnokosh at the same place with the Bolidya. 
In the rainy season, owing to the lowness of the country, 
these creeks snd channels admit boats of considerable sise, 
and Phulkumar, Bolidya, Rayigunj, and Muriya, are marts 
or the exportation and importation of goods. 

Near the Brobmoputro the Chhonnokosh sends off a branch 
lamed Icbchamoti, which takes a bend to the west, and joins 
.he Brohmoputro immediately below the mouth of the Chhon* 
nokosh. 

The Chhonnokosh joins the Brohmoputro, where that im¬ 
mense river, after having long run from east to west, takes a 
sudden bend to the south, and the two rivers, from the 
source of the Songkosh to 40 or 50 miles below its junction 
with the Brohmoputro, form a boundary that is very remark¬ 
able. The degree of knowledge and the customs that have 
been communicated to the people of Bengal, both by Brah¬ 
mans and Muhammedans, have made comparatively little pro¬ 
gress beyond this line, the inhabitants to the east of which 
are many centuries behind their western neighbours. 

Between the Chhonnokosh and the Godadbor are many 
very large water-courses, in which most probably one or 
other of these large rivers has formerly flowed. Although 
several of these at all seasons contain a great deal of water, 
yet in some places they are quite dry, and they have never 
any stream, and are now considered as lakes. 

The Godadbor is said to derive its name from one of the 
titles of Krishno, which implies “ the wielder of a macebut 
in order to suit the name for such a iar-fetched derivation it 
has probably been altered, and Guddada, the manner in 
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which M«jor Rennell writes it, seems to me to exprew the 
sound u pronounced by the inhsbitants of its banks better 
than the orthography adopted by the Pandit, who is pro¬ 
bably a good deal influenced by the sound of Godadhor, the 
river at Goya being familiar to his ear. 

This river reaches the boundary of Vihar, has a large clear 
stream, and soon after receives from the west the Raydak, 
whicli is said to be the largest. Immediately below the junc¬ 
tion, the dry channel called Chhonokosh is sent off, as I have 
already described. The Godadhor forms the boundary be¬ 
tween Vihar and Bhotan for some way, and then for about 
seven miles forms the boundary between the possessions of 
the Company and those entrusted to the management of the 
Dev Raja. It then has the Company's possessions on both 
sides, and where it enters, receives a small river, the Bayonayi, 
which arises from a marsh called Chakma. This marsh and 
river form the boundary between the Company's possessions 
and those under the Dev Raja. 

From thence the Godadhor proceeds about 14 miles, and 
receives from the forest of Porbot Joyar a small river arising 
with two branches, the Silayi which retains the name, and 
the Sijdoho which joins it some way before it falls into the 
Godadhor. In the rainy season both the Bayonayi and Silayi 
are useful for floating the timber of the forests into the 
Godadhor, and the same purpose is served by three water¬ 
courses, named Joldbaka, Dukhisukbi, and Sbangreswor, 
which enter the Godadhor ki the intermediate space, but 
which by the natives are called Bils, and do not receive the 
title of rivers. 

About five miles below the mouth of the Silayi the Godad¬ 
hor receives a very considerable river, the Sonkosh (little 
Sunecoss R.) This enters the Company's territories from 
Bhotan, in an exceedingly wild country, and there receives 
the Gorupala, which for sonm way separates Porbotjoya, 
belonging to the Company, from Raymana belonging to 
Bhotan. 

From the frontier the Sonkosh runs south, between Por- 
bo^oyar on the west, and Khungtaghat on the east, for 
about 15 miles, and then receives from the east a small nver 
named Dipok. Immediately below this the Sonkosh has 
lately formed a new channel towards the north, and has de- 
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(erted itt old cbannel, and the remainder of iU course runt 
very much to the wett, in order to join the Godadhor, while 
it teparatet Porbo^oyar from Changpoor and Jamira. 

During thia space the Songkoih receives from Porbotjoyar 
two small streams, the Tipkai and Chhatakungri. Nearly 
opposite to the latter it sends off a branch to join a channel 
of the Brohmoputro, which at tome distance below joint the 
Sonkosli, and thus forms two islands. The Sonkosb, on ap¬ 
proaching the Godadhor, does not join it by a straight course. 
It sends forward a branch named the Sulimara, which joins 
tlie Godadhor, and forms a third island. The Sonkosh then 
takes a large bend to the south, and enters the Godadhor 
shout two or three miles from the Brohmoputro. The 
united streams fall into this great river, winding rapidly past 
the rocky shores of Dhubri, by a passage which is rather 
dangerous for boats, although within they afford the waterman 
an excellent shelter. In the rainy season both the Godadhor 
and Sonkosh are navigable beyond the Company’s territory, 
and afford a ready means for exporting whatever may be pro¬ 
duced in a very great extent of fertile country, and for sup¬ 
plying its inhabitants with whatever foreign luxuries they 
required; but the state of society encourages the growth of 
little else but reeds and forests, and the thinly scattered inha¬ 
bitants are able to purchase no foreign commodity except a 
little salt and iron. Koyimari, however, Vorundangga, Me- 
tyabo, and Dhubri on the Godadhor, and Parli on the Son¬ 
kosh, are insignificant places, from whence some of the rude 
produce of the country is exported, and where salt and iron 
are sold. The Godadhor is at all seasons navigable to the 
frontier for boats of 100 mans burthen, but the Sonkosh is 
somewhat smaller. 

■ The next'river to the Sonkosh is the Gauranggo, or Gou- 
rong of Major Renneil, which orthography I would prefer, 
were it not for the sake of uniformly expressing the name as 
written by the Pandit by the same combinations of our letters. 
It is a beautiful little river, at all times navigable for canoes 
to the frontier of Bhotan, and in the rainy season would ad¬ 
mit boats of a large size; but a little timber exported from 
Varsbi is its only commerce. At that place, in the spring, it 
has a rapid clear stream, running in a lied of sand, and its 
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bank* bring finely adorned with little hilli, and better culti¬ 
vated than the vicinity, are extremely beautiful. 

Proceeding a little farther eaet, we come to the IMblayi, 
a imaller river, which in the epring it ahnott ttognant, but 
even then it it deep. It pauet through a country, conutting 
of little hilit, and twelling grounds covered with sal forests, 
and serves to float a considerable quantity of that timber 
into the Brohmoputro, which it enters to the west of a hill of 
the same name. 

The next river that enters the Brohmoputro is the Cham- 
pamoti, a river nearly of about the same sisc with the Go- 
dadhor, that is like the Thames at Windsor; and like this 
last the two Indian rivers are rather turbid. It enters the 
territories of the Com|>any a little north from Dhontola, where 
there is a little commerce. It then passes between two hills, 
and turns east to receive a small tribute from the Tuniya. 
Afterwards it has a large bend to the south, passing the resi¬ 
dence of the Changpor family, and then turns west parallel 
to the Brohmoputro until stopt by the hill called Dhir, when 
it turns south, and joins the Brohmoputro. At the angle, 
where it turns south, it receives from the sal forests of the 
north a small river, the Jonoray, by means of which the 
mercbuits of Salkongcha bring down some timber. Imme¬ 
diately west from Yogighopa, a small river named the Hori- 
pani, enters the Brohmoputro. It derives its sources from 
several marshes or lakes, especially from the beautiful pieces 
of water called Toborong, and after a very winding course 
enters the Brohmoputro. 

The next river that I shall mention is the Manas, which 
reaches the boundary of the Company's territory, as sepa¬ 
rating the district of Vigni, paying a tribute to the prince of 
gods (Dev' Raja), from some districts now subject to the 
Lord of Heaven (Sworgodev); that is to the civil governor of 
Bhotan, and the nominal prints of Asam; and the river con¬ 
tinues fhnn thence to be in general the boundary between this 
arid Lord of Heaven and the more powerful merchants of 
Leadenhall Street, until it joins the Brohmoputro at Yogig¬ 
hopa, a dirtance of about 17 miles; but both parties possess 
on each side of the river some portions, that are not con¬ 
tested; Mid some other portums on both rides are keenly 
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ditputed bjr the ownen of die ieoda. eidioagh no tort of in* 
terferenee, ao far es I have learned, hai ever been made by 
die auperior powera. 

Eucdy where the Mania begins to form the boundary be> 
tween Aaam and Bengal, it receives from the north a river, 
that the natives call Ayti, which in the language of Kamrup 
signifies ' mother.' I could not make the people understand 
Barslly, the name which M^or Kennell gives to this river. 
The Ayi in the rainy season is navigable, and forms the 
boundary between Vijni and Khungtaghat, both the property 
of one person; but the former tributary to the Dev Raja, 
and the latter subject to the company. 

The Manas in the dry season is navigable for boats of 30 
or 60 mans, at far as Vijni, where the proprietor lives; but 
there is very little commerce carried on by its means. About 
6 miles from its mouth it receives a small river named Kong- 
jiya, which arises a little beyond the northern frontier of 
Khungtaghat, and passes through almost its whole breadth. 
The Manas enters the Brohmoputro by two mouths, the east¬ 
ern of which is the boundary of Asam and some dry seasons 
of late for the western, which was formerly the largest, has 
been closed by a bar at its mouth. 

Brohmoputro .—Having now reached the part where the 
Brohmoputro enters the territory of the Company, I shall 
proceed to give an account of that great river, so far as it 
passes through this district; but as it is of too vast a siae for 
a cursory view from its banks to give any accurate notion of 
its various channels and islands, and as these have sufiTered 
almost total change since the survey made by M^jor Ben- 
nell, 1 am satisfied, that what I can say on the subject will 
prove very unsatisfactory. 

. The name Brohmoputro signifies the son of Brahma, the 
creator of the world, and from its grandeur, and from its be¬ 
ing one of the greatest works of the creatw on earth, it 
might in a figurative sense be entitled to that appellation { 
but such is not the derivation given by the learned. Accwd- 
ing to legend it owes its origin, to an adventure of Brahma 
with Omagha, the vrife of an holy man named Santoou. The 
particulars are so extravagantly indecent, that I shall en¬ 
tirely omit them, and only state, that the afiOur ended in the 
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production of a holy pool or lake, called Brohmokundo. 
For many age« thia remained in obscurity, until Porosuram 
had occasion to past, while he was stained with the blood of 
the kingly race, whom he had murdered. On account of the 
bloody actions of this incarnation of God the battle axe clung 
to his band, nor could he separate this instument of death 
from bis grasp, in order to wash away the gore. While rest¬ 
ing on the Brohmokundo, he observed a young black bull 
come up to his mother, who was alarmed at his appearance, 
and said, my son, in what manner have you lost your purity, 
and become black. The calf replied, mother, I have killed 
a Brahman. Then my son you must bathe in Brohmokundo, 
which has great efficacy in removing sin. The Calf immedi¬ 
ately went into the pool, and was restored to his natural 
white colour. On seeing this, Porosuram immediately fol¬ 
lowed his example, the battle axe fell from his band, and all 
his stains were removed. Such is llie manner, in which the 
profound sages of the east instruct the gaping multitude in 
the valuable duties of pilgrimage; and from what they say, 
1 am inclined to believe, that, even among the Pandits, there 
are many black calves, who have no doubt of the truth of 
such relations. This history goes on to represent Porosu¬ 
ram in a more amiable light. In order to supply mankind 
with water of such admirable efficacy, he cut the hills with 
his battle axe, and allowed the river to flow through its 
present channel. Brohmokundo, I have no doubt, is in the 
mountains of Thibet, near the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges, although the people of Kamrnp imagine, that it is 
much nearer, in the north-east parts of the kingdom of Asam. 
This however, 1 have no doubt, is a mistake, as in Nepal 1 
heard from several persons, who bad visited the spot, that 
the Brohmoputro, arises from the region called (accord¬ 
ing to their pronunciation) Manas-sarovar, which is a froxen 
territory containing numerous bills and lakes. The Brolimo- 
putro of the Hindus is therefore the Sanpoo of the Chinese, 
as Major Rennell supposed. I should not indeed have 
thought it becoming to have given any confirmation to the 
opinion of a geographer so justly celebrated, bad not he 
expressed to me bis uneasiness concerning the doubts of Mr. 
Dalrymple, who in arranging the geopraphical materials 
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which 1 brought from Ava, leeroeil to think with D' Anrilie, 
that the Sanpoo waa one of the heads of the Ayrawati or 
riser of Asa. 

The Brohwopntro reaches the frontier of the Company’s 
territory with a channel at least a mile broad, and where 
not divided by Islands continues nearly of the same width ; 
but in several places these subdivide the channel into many 
branches, and enlarge its size, so that from bank to bank 
there are often five miles. In the dry season the water no 
where fills the channel even where narrowest. In the rainy 
season the river, except where there are a few scattered hills 
on its banks, every where overflows the country for some 
miles, and ig many places deluges an extent of 90 or 30 miles 
in width, and insulates such small hills as are in the vicinity. 
It usually begins to rise in April, and in the beginning of 
May it increases still farther. This may in part be owing to 
the melting of snow, but in general I observed, that the 
swelling of the river, and the inundation were chiefly affected 
by the rains in the immediate vicinity of where I was. A few 
fair days always diminished its size, and it never rose much, 
except after a very heavy rain. In June the rapidity of the 
river, as well as its size increased very much; and it is about 
the highest in the beginning of August. Towards the end 
of that month it generally fails considerably, and its current 
diminishes greatly in force. In the beginning of August 
and end of July, I observed, that, in passing over a rock at 
Goyalpara, where there was then a depth of at least 16 feet, 
the rapidity of the current occasioned the most violent whirl¬ 
pools accompanied by a considerable noise, while in the be¬ 
ginning of October, although the rock came near the surface, 
the water glided smoothly over it. The inundation subsides 
in the end of August, and although the river usually rises 
once or twice in September and the beginning of October, 
it has never in these months been known to pass beyond its 
channel, which is both very wide, and deep. 

The Brohmoputro in this district, is yio where fordable 
at any season; but its navigation is not very easy. In the 
rainy season its current is remarkably strong, and below 
Dhubri is rather tempestuous, while the wilds above that 
place render the tracking by ropes difficult. In the dry 
season the vast number of sands render the navigation ex- 
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eccdingi; t«diou«, uid a great many trunks of trees, half 
buried in its channel, occasions some danger. At Goyalpara 
it is tbe most placid water that I hare ever seen, and during 
the six months that 1 resided there, I did not abore two or 
three times see its surface ruffled by wind; aid even in rery 
strong squalls not a single ware rose so high as to break. 
Except howerer its magnificent size, and tbe grand scenery 
of its bank, it is a disgusting riser. Its water is the dirtiest, 
that I hare ever seen ; and in the floods is almost entirely 
covered with a scum of dusky foam intermixed with logs of 
wood, vast floats of reeds, and all manner of dead bodies, 
especially those of deer and oxen, which are almost as of¬ 
fensive as the half burned carcases on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

Tbe islands of the Brohmoputro and its low banks are 
undergoing constant changes. Wherever its current is di¬ 
rect^ agunst their sandy sides, they are undermined, and 
swept away: but as tbe force of the current is always con¬ 
fined to a small portion of the channel, the sand thus carried 
away is deposited the moment it happens to escape out of 
the most rapid parts of the stream, and the deposition in¬ 
creases rapidly, whenever from the accumulation of sand 
the stream is more completely diverted to other parts. The 
sand is ofVen so rapidly deposited, that it rises almost to a 
level with the inundation, and in such cases must always 
continue barren. In general however, when the water over 
a new formed sand becomes entirely stagnant, the clay and 
earth, that are suspended in the muddy stream, immediately 
subside, but this does not usually happen in the first year, 
at least the quantity of sml then deposited is usually small, 
and only enables tamarisks and reeds to take root, which 
they do with astonishing vigor, and give some degree of 
stability to the new land. Tbe quantity of soil deposited in 
S or 4 years is usually sufficient to render the soil fit for 
cultivation, and brings it within a foot or two of the level of 
the floods. It is evident, that a deposition from the river 
can never raise it higher, although the dust collected by wind 
round bushes often raises tome few sp<^ a few inches above 
the high waterenark. The surface, however, of these islands 
and banks is by no meant level; but swelb, so that some 
parts are near the fevel of the water in the highest floods. 
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wfaOe otbert •» corered to t depth of 20 feet s nor can this 
occasion wonder, if we consider the irregular manner in 
which the deposition must take place, owing to differences 
in the stillness of rarious parts of the water. Subsequent 
floods, if continued for ages, would no doubt bring the whole 
to a lerel, by gradually depositing much mud, where the 
depth of water was great, and none where the earth had 
arisen to the level of the high-water mark; but time is no¬ 
where perhaps allowed for such tedious operations, and 
there are probably very few spots in these inundated parts, 
that have continued for a century without having been swept 
away. These depositions m the common dialect of Bengal, 
when they are of a small sise, and do not admit of cultiva¬ 
tion, are called Chora; but when they are large, and espe¬ 
cially when they are covered with soil so as to be fit for 
cultivation, they are called Chor. In the proper dialect of 
Kainrup, these cultivable lands are called Changpoor. 

The Brohmoputro, after reaching the frontier of the Com¬ 
pany’s territory, for upwards of 20 miles has the kingdom of 
Asam on its northern bank, while the southern forms part 
of British India, and part of the islands belong to the one 
power, and part to the other. In this space 1 have little to 
observe. The appearance of yellow clilfs on the south side 
of the river at (Commerputah and Baanati R.) Kamarpota 
and Bohoti as mentioned by Major Rennel, seems now little 
remarkable, or indeed distinguishable from the common high 
abrupt bank of all other rivers. Above Goyalpara, on the 
same side, all the low land between the hills and river (Ben¬ 
gal atlas map. 18), since Mqjor Rennell made his survey, 
hai been separated from the continent by a channel, and 
now consists chiefly of Choras and islands, and the Krish- 
nayi river (Keestny R.) now enters the Brohmoputro imme- 
diately below Bibi Paingli (Bibby points R.), while the prin- 
cipd channel of the river comes tetween the sands laid down 
Major Rennell as E. from Goyalpara, and the ruins of 
the adjacent low lands. 

Immedi^ly below Goyal|mra, the sands laid down as on 
in* ^posite side of the river, have been forced to Uie south, 
between the town and river an extensive Chor, 
P«rtly cultivated, and the current is now washing away 
“PPorite part of Asam where it has opened a new passage 
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for the Mriim, and in tbe dry seaaon the old one contiguoui 
to Yodighopa, (Jnghigopa R.) ia abut, aa baa been men¬ 
tioned. 

From thence to near Ranggamati I bad no opportunity of 
obaerving the river, but 1 underatood, that the long channel 
on ita aoutbem bank oppoaite to the hills called Dhir and 
Dudkumar, (Deheer and Doodkoar R.) atill remains: as do 
also tbe three islands between Kanggomati and Dbubri 
(Rangaroatty and Dubarye R.); only that the Jinnamary 
creek of Major Rennell hat diminished greatly in size, and 
the islands teem to be more cultivated than in his time. 
Immediately below tbe mouth of the long channel, which 
I have lately mentioned, the left bank has received great 
additions, and of course the right has sufTered corresponding 
losses. I shall first mention the accessions of tbe left. 
These accessions are still surrounded by channels, which 
when small and dry, except during the floods, are usually 
called Songta. But, if these channels contain a stream 
throughout the year, the vulgar of Bengal call them Dangra. 
In the sacred language, naturally less copious than the 
Bengalese in a nomenclature of this kind, both are called 
Srot. 

Beginning immediately below the situation of Bosotandy 
in Major Rennell's map, we have a chor occupied by a small 
collection of farms called Bhanggonmari. This is separated 
from a larger chor by a channel called Songta Khaoya, 
which at all seasons contains a small stream. On the other 
side this chor is bounded by a larger channel called tbe 
Pagla. It contains three collections of farms, Bbakuyamari, 
Baosbkata and Basarchor, part of which however is on a still 
larger chor, situated on the other side of the Pagla. A little 
below the Songta Khaoya is lost in the Pagla, and this 
channel is joined by a river from the interior called Koliya, 
which wiB hereafter be described. Where it now joins the 
Pagla, its channel is dry; but soon after its name is recovered, 
passing out on the opposite side of the Pagla to join an old 
channel of the Jyiram, a river that will be hereafter described. 
The old Jijiram soon after sends a branch to the Brohmopu- 
tro, which is named Songta Kbaoya, and together with the 
Jqiram Ktdiya and Pagla encircles a large chor, on which, as 
before-mentioned, is situated a part of tbe coUectioc of forms 
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called Baiar ehor, together with Pochar ehor, Madarer chor, 
and Chandar ehor, which, when Miyor Rennell made hie 
lurvey, was far to the aouth-weat on the opposite aide of the 
Brohmoputra 

A new channel called Bangskataraongta, which now conveys 
the water of the Koliya into the Pagla, together with the old 
channel and the Pagla include a small ehor not inhabited, but 
violently disputed between the neighbouring landholders. 

South from thence an old channel of the Jijiram, its present 
channel and the Pagla include a ehor, that is well occupied; 
and when Major Rennell made his survey, seems to have been 
on the banks of the Brohmoputro, being apparently the grove 
of trees represented north-east from Rajabella, on what be 
calls the Monee creek. Now, however, two very large chors 
intervene between it and the Brohmoputro. 

The 6rst is bounded on the east by the present channel of 
the Jijiram, which occupies nearly the situation of Major 
Kennell's Monee; on the north and east by a channel, which 
is called the old (Buri) Jijiram; for in the short period, since 
Major Rennell surveyed the country, we have not only the 
formation of a river called the Jijiram, but here is one channel, 
and we shall soon find another that have acquired the name 
of old. This old, and the present Jijiram uniting form the 
southern boundary of the ehor, which is intersected by an old 
branch of another old Jijiram called the dry Khyartola. On 
this ehor are several collections of farms, among which is 
Rsjaboia, in which we trace the Rajabella of Major RennelL 
This is on the east bank of the old Jgiram, which must there¬ 
fore be the Monee creek. 

Beyond the old Jgiram, and between it and the Brohmo- 
putro, is another ehor bounded on the north by a channel 
connecting the two rivers, and called Songta Khaoya; and 
on the south by the present Jgiram. This ehor is still inha¬ 
bited, but the Brohmoputro W begun to return upon it. 
North from that Songta Khaoya, and bounded on the other 
sides by the Brohmoputro and Pagla, is a very large ehor, 
and among its hamlets we trace the Barabanga of Major 
Rennell in the Berabhangga of the present day, and the ori¬ 
gin of the name Monee creek may he discovered in the village 
Monirchor. Both villages have moved far north, ^e inhabi¬ 
tants of these regtons having no fixed abode. Indeed the 
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lower part of the Monee creek hat been awept away, and the 
Brohmoputro now approachet within ieu than two milet of 
Singgimari, which it titnated at the north end of the louthem- 
mott of the hilla, which teem to have been called Rajabella 
to Migor Rennell, from hit having viewed them over that 
village, when he atked their name. 

South from the old Jijiram before mentioned, east from 
the present Jgiram, and west from another channel called also 
the old Jijiram, it another large chor, bounded on the south 
by the junction of the last mentioned old Jijiram and the 
present channel of this river. Tbit chor alto it divided into 
two portions by a branch of the Jijiram called Kbyartola, 
which here contains much water. This was a fine country 
until the late disputes of its proprietor with the Garos, since 
which it has been nearly deserted. 

Such ate the encroachments and concessions, which the 
Brohmoputro hat made on its lei^ bank in passing through 
this district; for Singgimari is now on the boundary of Moy- 
monsing. On the right the Brohmoputro proceeds almost 
straight west from Dhubri, until it is joined by the Chhonno- 
kosh, and has carried away many islands, chors, and villages. 
The Putyamanri of Major Rennell has been removed to the bank 
of the Chhonnokoth, seems now to stand nearly where Poon- 
kur did then, and is within half-a-mile of the Brohmoputro. 
Below the mouth of the Cbhonnokosh, again, the right bank 
of the Brohmoputro has been gaining, and the channels on 
that side have been diminishing, so that many of the chors 
and islands have united with the main, but I bad no oppor¬ 
tunity of being able to trace the alterations in a particular 
manner. Near Cbilmari, again the right bank begins to lose, 
at Bhowanigunj the loss is more considerable, and at present, 
as I have sud before, the river threatens to carry away all 
the vicinity of Dewangunj, and perhaps, to force its way 
through the Konayi into the heart of Nator. On the left 
bank, of course, the river is here gaining ground, several 
large chors have formed and add to a comer of the district 
that is situated on that side of the river, and which has not 
been separated, when all the adjacent lands of Kurigang were 
lately annexed to the Moymonsing district 

Concerning the rivers which fall into the Brohmoputro 
friwa the sooth or from Dokbyinkid. 1 shall now return to 
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the frMitier of Assn, uid describe the riven, which join the 
Brohnoputro (torn the hills on its left bsnk. 

The Marki, which the Pandit says, should be pronounced 
Markori, is a small river that arises from the Garo hills to¬ 
wards the frontier of Asam. It flows north through the 
whole breadth of the Ckimpany's territory, and entering Asam, 
soon after joins the Dev'sila. 

The Dev'sila is a more considerable, and a very beautiful 
little river like the Trent at Newark. It arises from the east 
side of the highest of the Garo bills, that are seen from the 
plain, and loaded canoes can at all seasons pass up almost to 
the foot of the mountains. Near this is Cbamagang, a place 
where some trade is carried on with the Garos. ‘This river 
is odled Dev'sila, and passes into Asam, where, after receiving 
the Marki, it runs a considerable way parallel to the frontier. 
During this course, its receives from the Company's territory 
a small dirty stream called Juriya or Jholjhola. On coming 
within a few miles of the Brohmoputro, it joins a river of 
Asam named the Kailasi, which is rileged to have formerly 
been the boundary, as Major Rennell seems to have supposed; 
but now no part of the Kailasi passes through any territory 
that is subject to the Company. This encroachment of the 
Asamese is said to have happened sometime between the 
years 1770 and 1780, when six small districts (Mauzas) were 
taken by force from the Vijni Raja, then only, I believe, tri¬ 
butary to the Company. 

Immediately before entering the Brohmoputro, the Kailasi 
receives another less considerable river, named Komayi, 
which arising from the west side of the same great mountain, 
that gives rise to the Dev'sila, has on its bank a place of trade 
named Raumari; and runs north until it passes ail the hills, 
when it separates into various branches, and forms a diminu- 
Uve delta in the low banks of the Brohmoputro. Its eastern 
branch preserves the name; and, after enclosing a considera¬ 
ble piece of land by a branch called Jibarangga, falls into 
the KailasL The western boundary of this delta is called 
Gemya, which runs north-west until it reaches within about 
a mile of the Bridimoputro, when it separates into two. One 
branch runs east, forming an island by means of a dumnel 
called the Kusarvarirdangra, and then joins die Kailasi, where 
*hat river receives the Komayi. The other branch of the 
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Oeruya niiu west, and joini the Pbulnayi near it« mouth. 
The Geruya, near where it neparates Arom the Kornayi, 
reeeivea Awn a large manh on the frontier a channel called 
Odiar, which aeenii to hare been an old course of the Kor* 
nayi. 

The Pbulnayi is a still smaller river than the Kornayi, and 
runs north and west to join the Brohmoputro, which it does 
by a deep and wide passage, very difficult to cross with cattle, 
as its bottom is a soft mud. On its upper part is Ronggo- 
jttli, a mart for trading with the Garos. 

Nest is a somewhat more considerable river, which arises 
from the Garo mountains with four heads, the Kongronga, 
the Chungchiya, the Chipna, and the Kocbudhoya. These 
uniting form the Uabiri, which joins the Brohmoputro at 
Bohoti (Baahati R.) and in the rainy season admits of the 
transportation of goods in canoes. It communicates with 
large old channels, which extend a considerable way west, 
parallel to the Brohmoputro. 

The Dudnayi contains a turbid stream, but deeper than 
any hitherto mentioned in these parts, as at all seasons of the 
year canoes can ascend to a place called Dhepa, which is 
among the Garo mountains, and it has on its bank a place 
named Damra, where the Garos export and import some 
goods. Soon after leaving the mountains it receives another 
turbid stream called the Chila, and its runs almost straight 
north to join the Krishnayi, near where that river falls into 
the Brohmoputro. 

The Krishnayi emnea from a deep recess in the Garo moun¬ 
tains, has a pretty large stream, which at all seasons of the 
year is navigable for loaded canoes. In proceeding north it 
receives the Kordong, a little stream from the west, imme¬ 
diately below which is Jifa, one of the chief marts for dealing 
with the Garos. South from this it receives from the east 
another small river named the Kirang. It then passes Ha- 
woraghat, once the chief place of the vicinity, and which still 
retains a little trade. It then runs a considerable way nearly 
east, jdtts with the Dudnayi, and immediately after falls into 
the Brohmoputro, a little below BibipaingtL 

The Jyiram, by frr the most considerable river of these 
parts, which the then impenetrable nature of the country 
prevented Mgjor Rennell fron observing, but which I was 
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*U« to tnuw, {Niitl; from the coiisti 7 haring become aome* 
what dearer, and partlj perbapt from my suite being mote 
adapted for overcoming difficul^a. The Jgiram comes from 
the south-end of the lofty ChoMhaehu, which forms the 
north-western extremity of the Garo mountains. It is there 
a pretty considerable river, and its source is said to be at a 
great distance towards the east; but this is doubtftil, the 
Oaros being reserved, and the Bengalese rarely venturing to 
visit the country. The Jyiram enters the low country in a 
waste relinquished to elephants; but soon flows into a beau¬ 
tiful valley in which is situated Nivari, one of the chief marts 
of the Garo trade. At all seasons loaded canoes can reach 
thus far. At Nivari the Jijiram receives a fine clear stream, 
the Islami named after a Moslem saint. It rises from the hills 
above Jira, and passes through a richly cultivated valley 
which in beauty equals the finest of Mabbar. The Jyiram 
then pastes through a wide low valley above 14 milet in 
length; but the river winds exceedingly. About the middle 
of the valley is Magurmeri another Garo mart, above which 
the Jijiram receives from the south-west a rivulet named the 
Rongkhati. Near the lower end of the valley the Jyiram 
divides into two branches. In the dry season that which goes 
towards the south-west for some way, contains no water; but 
having been the original channel of the river, it retains the 
name, and in the rainy season loaded canoes can pass through 
to Singgimari. 

I shall now however proceed to describe the eastern branch, 
by which in the dry season the whole water of the river passes, 
and which is named Bolboli. Soon after separating from the 
dry Jijiram, this channel enters Urpoterdola a very large 
»Hd turning east joins a very snudl rivulet named the 
Jhiniri, which however, gives ito name to the united stream, 
the Bolboli being in aO probability of a very recent date. 
The Jhiniri rises from the south end of the Jira hills, and 
runs south, until it u receives the Bolboli. It then it en¬ 
larged by the draining «»f the marsh, through which it pastes 
to the east, and jdins the Brofamoputro about six mUet above 
Goyalpara. AVhen MnjorRenneU made hu survey, it would 
appear, that a large extent of low land bounded the Broh- 
rmputro in thb part, and brought the united streams of the 
Krishnayi and Jbtiuri close to Goyalpara; but now the two 
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•treami enter tbe greet river aboat three nilei from each 
other, and do not approach the town. 

The other branch of die Jqiram, which retains tbe name, 
after having continued some way as a dry channel, passes 
between two hills Agriya and Paglijhora; but, before enter* 
ing the passage, receives some drainings from the large marsh 
called Urpoterdol, and acquires a little stream, which is gra¬ 
dually increased by numerous rills that fall from the moun¬ 
tains, among which it passes for about 22 miles, through a 
most beautiful valley. The most considerable of these rivulets 
are the Tiiompoor, Borojhora and Dailong, and afterwards it 
winds through the inundated country; but in general at no 
great distance from the hills, until it reaches the Brohmopu- 
tro, soon after having washed the rocks of Singgimari, which 
are the only staple part in this long course of between 30 and 
40 miles. Its channel of course is constantly undergoing 
changes, both from the action of its own water, and from that 
of the Brohmoputro. Moat of these have already been de- 
taHed, I shall therefore at present confine myself in mention¬ 
ing the rivers, which it receives from the hills. 

The first of these it the Dherchi, which passes west from 
Hatogong, at present the chief place of Micbpara. About 
12 miles below its entrance into the low country, the Jijiram 
has increased very much in size, and at Chalitavari, a Garo 
mart on its banks, boats of 200 mamt burthen frequent it at 
all seasons. 

Some way below Chalitavari, a very considerable river 
comet from the desert in several branches, named Ojagor, 
Ojanggor, Ohangoya, Kukurkata and Dhordhora, which 
wind about and intersect each other in a manner that I could 
not exactly comprehend, in passing through a country where 
the reeds often intercepted my view, although I rode on an 
elephant. Of these branches the Ojanggor is the most con¬ 
siderable. Among them are situated the original seat of the 
Mechpara family, and Silapani a Garo .mart. Opposite to 
where the Jqiram receives the Ojanggor is another Garo 
mart named Singgadubi. 

A few Bules below Singgadubi, a river named Ronggai 
enters the left side of the Jyiram, and has on its side a Garo 
mart Banggalkhata, to whi^ boats can ascend at all seasims. 
A little b^w this the channel of tlie dqirara has twice shifted 
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iu coutM, M fbnneri; mentioned. On the present ehennel 
are Teltnri and Rigabok, two Qaro marts. A little abore 
Singpmari hill it receives the Kolongki, a considerable river 
which leparatea Kalumalupara of this district from Koroyi* 
vavi, now annexed to Moymonsing. A very little below the 
moatb of the Kolongki the Jyiram receives a small creek, the 
Ghoramara, which for some way also separates this district 
from Moymonsing, and then it enters the Brohmoputro by 
two mouths. 

General remarir.—The numerous gradual changes, that 
are constantly taking place in the rivers of the district, are 
attended with much inconvenience. One person's property 
being carried away, and another’s enlarged, while the tax of 
both continues the same; the one becomes unable to pay 
what the government demands, and the other is suddenly en. 
riched, and acquires habits of expense, which on the next 
change of the rivers he is unable to relinquish. No one 
thinks of raising buildings of a durable nature on so preca* 
rious a foundation; so that the wealthy have little comfort in 
their dwellings, and the country is destitute of ornament. 
Still however the people in these changes sustain no violent 
injury. A vUla^ of Bengal is removed four or five miles 
with very little inconvenience indeed, and such a change of 
place may be considered as nothing more than an usual 
casualty, such as an inconvenient shower which produces 
on the people no effect of consequence; for even in com- 
^n there we very few houses, that last three years, partly 
from the slightness of the materials, and partly from the fre¬ 
quency of fires. 

It is only when very sudden changes take place that great 
evils arise, and none such has happened since the year of 
^ Bengal era 1194, or for 80 years before this year 1W9. 
The change which then took place in the Tuta, owing to a 
pwt storm, was accompanied with a deli^, by which one 
half of both people and cattle were swept from die whole of 
w country near the new source, which the river assumed. 
The means, that I have proposed in the account of Diiug- 
poor, ft* prevmi^ sudden changes in the course of rivers, 
it is evident, have a conaidenble effect on rbnyf of 
• moderate sise; and to prevent the changes, wbidi take 
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pltDC on bodies of immense power as the Brohmoputro or 
Tiata, majr be considered as far beyond the effects of human 
industry. 

Laket amt Manhet .—^In this district there are serend 
bodies of water, that ate entitled to the appellation of lakes, 
although they are not so clearly distinguished from marshes 
as the more beautiful lakes of the northern regions of Eu¬ 
rope and America. It may also he observed, that since the 
time of Mi^r RenneU’s survey they would appear to have 
diminished both in number and size. In the numerous 
changes, that take place in the rivers of this district, many 
of these lakes have been drained; and by the natural depo¬ 
sition, that takes place fri>m the waters of a muddy inun¬ 
dation, when these reach a stagnant lake, it must gradually 
be filled; while the operation is assisted by the roost vigorous 
vegetation of aquatic plants, which often form a crust, that is 
capable of supporting cattle, and gradually converts the lake 
to a marsh. Indeed the same name (Bil) is by the natives 
given to both. 

The numerous changes, that happen in the courses of 
rivers, and the great size of those in this district, have left 
very numerous pieces of water, which in the language of the 
natives are calM Jbils; and in this district which is moister 
than Dinajpoor, and seems to contain more numerous springs, 
these channels are in many places filled with water throughout 
the year, and often resemble small lakes, some of which are 
very beautiful. They no doubt are gradually obliterated; 
but where there are many springs this process seems to ad¬ 
vance slowly; and when in the course of the process, the 
water of the springs be|pns to be confined, and exceeds the 
quantity that can be evaporated from a small surfkce, it 
again assumes tiie appearance of a stream, which forces a way 
to the nearest river. 

Air and Weather .—^Although the mr and weather of this 
district must have a strong general resemblance to those 
which prevail in the adjacent district of Dinajpoor, that occu¬ 
pies nearly tiie same parallels of latitude; yet the greater 
proximity to the mountains has a eonsiderabie effect, espe¬ 
cially m comparing the eastern parts of this district with the 
western parts of Din^poor. 
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Tbe fint and mott «(tent»i diffierence at moat affecting the 
productioMof the two countriea ia, that the apringa of Rong- 
gopoor are aaoiater and earlier than thoae of Oin^poor. In 
both of the aeaaona, that 1 have paat in the country, there 
haa been a great deal of rain in the end of March, in April, 
and in the beginning of May, not in abort irregular aqualla 
from the north-weat, although tbeae occaaionally happen, but 
in very heavy ahowera, often without wind, and more fre¬ 
quently with moderate windi from tbe eaat. Hailaeemaleaacom- 
mon, although I observed one very heavy ahower. The dewa 
also continue throughout the spring, and indeed at ail seasons 
when there is no rain. Neither are the heats of spring so 
scorching and parching in thia district aa towards the west. 
Even in its western parts, what are called the hot winds sel¬ 
dom continue more than 8 or 10 days in the year, and in the 
eastern parts are so little known, that the natives could not 
comprehend what my CalcuUa people meant, when they 
described these oppressive gales. The heats of May are 
tempered by the eastern winds, especially towards the fron¬ 
tier of Aaam ; and at Goyalpara the thermometer during that 
month was often so low aa 70“ and never rose above 80". From 
the beginning of June untU tbe end of October the sensation 
of heat was great i but this was owing to the calmness of the 
weather, for I never observed the thermometer higher than 
84. About the middle of October the nights there became 
tolerable; but the days continued hot until December. In 
that part of the country easterly winds prevail 10 months in 
the year; but for four months after the middle of October 
they incline to the northward. Westerly winds prevail from 
ateut the imddle of February, until the middle of April, when 
the east winds recommence, and refresh the earth with cool- 
ness and gentle showers; but they often alternate with south- 
erly breezes. 


Durmg the cold season fogs are exceedingly prevalent at 
Ooyalpara, and tbe natives pretend from their abundance to 
foretel the quantity of rain that will faU in the ensuing year; 
eapr fogs are followed by heavy rains, and on the contrary 
hght fogs aK su(%eeded by scanty rains. 

In the western parts of the district the weather approzi- 
^ nesw to that of Dinajpoor. or rather is in an inter- 
“«hate sUte between tbe weather of that place and that of 
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Oo]ral|Mrt. Mr. Gibson has had the goodness to furnish 
me with the observations which he made on this subject, 
while surgeon to the station, and which, as more certain and 
satisfactory, than the vague opinions of the natives, I have 
copied in the appendix, although it is much to be regretted, 
that hit observations do not even complete one year, much 
less do they extend to a length, which would enable us to 
draw general averages, on which full dependence could be 
placed. 

In the north-west part of the district, the east winds pre¬ 
vail as much as at Goyalpara, and the west winds are common 
only for two months; but north winds are rare, except 
squalls accompanied by thunder and rain; and in the violence 
of the rainy season southerly winds are common. Towards 
the iVontier of Dinajpoor, in that part, the hot winds are 
stronger than in most parts of the district; but towards the 
boundaries of Bhotan and Gorkha they are not known; and 
if I understood the natives rightly, they occasionally have 
hoar frost in winter. 

Earthquakes are very frequent. Some years indeed there 
are none, but in others, as this year, (ISOS) there have been 
three, or even more. They have always been slight, so as to 
do no manner of injury; and by the simple natives of the 
eastern part of the district are considered, as a clear proof of 
the country being a favourite residence of the Gods; for it 
is supposed to be the heavy tread of these powerful beings, 
that occasions the motion of the earth. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OtMIIAL TItW or TUI HISTOKT Of RONOOOFOOK. 

The history of this district is perhaps inrolved in still 
gfreater obscurity than that of Dinajpoor. Almost the whole 
of it is included in the ancient Hindu territory of Kamrup, 
which extends east from the Korotoya, where it joined the 
kingdom of Motsyo, to Dikkorbasini a river of Asam, which 
enters the Brohmoputro a little to the east of the eastern 
Kamakhya, which is sud to be H days journey by water above 
Jorhat, the present capital of that kingdom. I have not been 
able to learn that the ancient Hindus mention any kingdom 
as intervening between Kamrup and China. Those whom I 
have consulted seem to think, that Kunrup is bounded on 
the east by Chin’, by which, however, it must be observed, is 
probably meant the country between the Indian and Chinese 
empires; for, as Abul Fasil justly observes, the Chinese 
empire is the Maha-Chin' of the Hindus. He indeed calls 
Pegu the China of the Hindus; but in this he is only to be 
considered as mentioning for the whole, what was then the 
principal kingdom; as now we might say, that the empire of 
Ava is the proper China of the Hindus; and in fact it now 
separates Kamrup from the Chinese empire or Maha Chin'. 
On the north Kamrup extends to Kongjogiri, the frontier 
of Modro, the kingdom of Sailyo, which comprehends Bhotan. 

I have not however, been able to learn where this mountain 
is placed, and the Bboteas seem to have made large en¬ 
croachments on the whole northern frontier of Kamrup. The 
southern boundary of Kamrup is where the Lakhya river 
separates from the Brohmoputro, and there it is funded 
by the country called Bonggo. Kamrup, according to this 
desenption, includes a portion of Moyroonsing (north part of 
Dacca R.) and of Srihotto (Silhet R.) together with Moni- 
pooj, Jaintiya, Kaehhar, and Asam. 

The earHeat tradition ccmeerning the history of Kamrup, 
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U, th»t it w«t ghrep by Kriahno to Norok, the aon of the 
earth (Pritbivi). Thia Norok, although an infidel (Oaur), 
wat for aome time a favourite of the god, who appointed him 
guardian (Dwarpal) of the temple of Kamakhya (granter of 
pleaaure), who naturally pieaided over the region of deaire 
(Kamrup). Thia deity ia by the Hindua conaidered aa female, 
and her temple aituated near Gohati, the place where Norok 
reaided, ia atill much iirequented. 

Kamrup ia aaid to have been then divided into four Pitha or 
portiona, which may naturally be expected to have appellationa 
fttitable to ita name, and tutelary deity. They are accord¬ 
ingly called Kam Pith, Rotno Pith, Moni Pith, and Yoni Pith, 
alluding to deaire, beauty, and aome circumatancea not uncon¬ 
nected with theae qualitiea, which our cuatoma do not admit 
to be mentioned with the plainneaa that ia allowed in the 
aacred languagea of the eaat. In fact the country by the 
nativea ia conaidered aa the principal aeat of amoroua delight, 
and a great indulgence ia conaidered aa allowable. I have 
not learned the boundariea of theae diviaiona; but am told, 
that Rotnopith ia the country now called Vibar. 

Norok did not long merit the favour of Kriahno. Being a 
great oppreaaor, and a worabipper of the rival god Sib, be 
waa put to death, and waa auec^ed by hia aon Bhogodotto. 
At the time of the wara, which are aaid to have placed Yud- 
hiabthir on the throne of India, thia prince engaged in the 
great conteat on the loaing aide, and followed the fortunea of 
Duryodbon. There can be little doubt, that thia ia the aame 
peraon with the fihugrut of Mr. Gladwin’a tranalation of the 
Ayeen Akbery, “ who came to the aaaiatance of Jirjoodhun, 
and gaUantly fell in the war of the Mababahrut.” By Abul 
Faail thia prince ia aaid to have been of the Khyetri Khyo- 
triyo eaate, and thia ia aupported by the opinion of the Brah- 
roana; but here a conaiderable difficulty occura; for it ia 
generally allowed, that Bhogodotto waa the aon of Norok, 
who waa not a Hindu. We ahall however aoon aee, that in 
Kamrup many other peraonagea have been adopted into the 
princely race, whoae claima to a Hindu deacent are at beat 
exceedingly doubtful. 

In the great war, Bhogodi^to fell by the banda of Oijun, 
brother of Y udhiahthir, but according to the Ayeen Akbery 
fiS princea of the aame family, continued to govern after hia 
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d««th. Tb« authority of thu work it however diminitbedl 
by itt tn|»poting that thete prioeea goremed the whole of 
Bengal, which teenw entirely without foundation. It it how¬ 
ever very likely, and it taid indeed to be mentioned in the 
Porani, that for tome time, the detcendanti of Bhogodotto 
retained the government of Kamrup. I cannot indeed adopt 
the chronology, which placet Yudhiththir about SiiOO yeart 
before the birth of Chriit; on the contrary, I am pertuaded, 
that thit prince lived coniiderably after the time of Alexan¬ 
der; fur in every part of India there remain traces of the 
family of Yudhiththir, or of the princei who were hit con- 
temporariet, and of many dynasties, that have governed since 
his time; but all these later dynasties so far at 1 have learned, 
may be ascertained to be of a comparatively late period; and 
making every possible allowance fur the reigns of the families 
of Yudhiththir and of the dynasties that have succeeded, we 
shall npt be able to place the former much beyond the time 
of Augustus. 1 am happy to acknowledge, that 1 have de¬ 
rived this manner of reasoning on the subject from a conver¬ 
sation with my worthy friend Major Mackentie of Madras, 
who has formed mure accurate notions on Indian history than 
any person whose opinions I know, notions founded on a 
careful investigation of the remains of antiquity, and not on 
tlie fictions of Indian poets, who in the extravagance of inven¬ 
tion exceed even the fertile genius of Greece. 

In the part of the Yogini Tontro, which I have procured, 
and which is considered as the highest authority concerning 
everything relating to Kamrup, the Pandit of the mission 
says that there is no mention of Bhogodotto, but that the 
god Sib prophecies that after the infidel Norok, and at the 
commencement of the era of Lake, that is about the end of 
the first century of our era, there would be Sudro-kings of 
Kamrup. The first Raja mentioned is Devyeswor, in whose 
lime the worship of Kameswori or Kamakhya, the knowledge 
>f which bad hitherto been confined to the learned, would be 
Mibliahed even to the vulgar, and this would happen at the 
'ery beginning of the era of Saka, or in the year of our era 
'6. This R^a is said to have been of the tribe called in the 
langskrita language Dhivor, whiph is usually applied to the 
^bortos of Bengal; but it may be doubted wheUier the 
rince belonged to that tribe, which is not one of Kaonrup. 
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The wonhip of the Lmga lecording to the prophecy would 
begin in the 19th year of Seka. Some indefinite fime after 
that period a Brahman bom of the Korotoya river, and named 
Nagofongkor, would be king, and extend the doctrine. After 
him, but at what interval ia not mentioned, would be a Raja 
named Jolpetwor, who would itill further encourage that 
wonhip, and who would bmid the celebrated temple of Jolpia. 
Very conaiderable mint are at no great distance from that 
plaM, at will be hereafter described; but they are ascribed 
to a Prithu Raja, who may however have been a person of 
the tame family. 

This Prithu Raja, from the aiae of his capital, and the nu¬ 
merous works raised in the vicinity by various dependents 
and connections of the court, must have governed a large 
extent of country, and for a considerable period of time. 
Although he u in some measure an object of worship among 
the neighbouring Hindus, they have few traditiogs con¬ 
cerning the place from whence be came, nor at what period 
he lived; and I heard it only mentioned by one old man, that 
be governed before the time of the dynasty, which will be 
next mentioned. 

As usual he is considered as having been a very holy per¬ 
sonage, who was so much afraid of having bis purity sullied, 
that, on the approach of an abominable tribe of impure feed¬ 
ers named Kichok, he threw himself into a tank, and was 
foUowed by all his guards, so that the town was given up to 
plunder and the family ceased to reign. At present the 
Kichok are a kind of gipsies that are thinly scattered in the 
northern parts of India, and live by snaring game, telling for¬ 
tunes, and it is usually supposed by stealing. 

It would not appear that during the dynMty of Adisur any 
part of this district was comprehended in the Hindu kingdom 
of Bengal. On the contrary about that time or not long 
after, the western parts of this country as far as the Brohmo- 
putro, seem to have been subject to a family of princes, the 
first of whom, that has left any traces, was Dhormo Pal. 
Whether or not from his name we may suppose that be was 
one of the Pal family which preceded the dynasty of Adisur, 
who in the wreck of his fai^ may have saved a portion, 1 
aball not venture to detennme. From the wwks that are 
attributed to Dhormo Pd, be would appear to have been a 
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perw» of tome power; and even the worki attributed to re- 
latkmt and dependentt of kit family poiieit mhoo degree of 
magnitttde. He it said to have had a brother named Manik* 
ehondro, who teem* to have died early, and to have kft the 
management of hit ton and ettate to hit wife MoynawotL 
Tbit lady maket a conipicuout figure in the traditiont of the 
nativet, and it laid to have killed Dbormo Pal in an engage¬ 
ment near the banka of the Titta; at ieaat the Raja ditap- 
peered during the battle of hit troopt and thoie of bit 
titter-in-Iaw. Moynawoti't ton, Gopichondro, aueceeded hit 
uncle, and teemt to have left the management of hit affairi 
to hit mother, and for tome time to have indulged himtelf in 
the luxury of 100 wivet, among whom the two moat cele¬ 
brated for beauty and rank were Hudna end Pudna, one of 
whom, if not both, wat daughter of a person of contiderabie 
rank named Horitchondro. When Gopichondro had grown 
up, and probably when he had been satiated with the plea¬ 
sure which women bestow, he wished to interfere in butinett. 
Hit mother had then the art to persuade him to dedicate his 
life to religion; and having placed him under the tuition of 
her spiritual guide (Guru) Haripa, a religious mendicant 
(Yogi) of remarkable sanctity, this prince changed from vo¬ 
luptuousness to superstition, adopted the tame manner of 
life with hia instructor, and it supposed to be now wandering 
in the forests. The people of Kamrup arc still frequently 
entertained by the tongs of itinerant bards of the low caste 
called Yogi, who repeat the poem called Sibergit, which 
gives an account of Gopichondro, of hit pious resignation of 
power, and of the lamentations of his hundred wives, who by 
no means approved of hit change of life. This song is in 
the vulgar language, and its repetition occupies four or five 
Hindu hours for two days. 

At the father is praised by the Hindus for his piety, his 
son Hovochondro, or Bhovocbondro, at his name is here more 
usually pronounced, is given as an example of stupidity, who 
with hit minister Govochondro did nothhsg like other people, 
and turned night into day, and day into night. Mmy ex¬ 
amples of their stupidity are related to serve as amusement 
to the youdi of Bengal; but the Rgja seems to have lived in 
contideraUe splendor, and without fear, while the wmrka of 
his relation Lt^ and of his tributary Bitma show, that his 
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dependent* bad coniiderable power, and did not require 
fortreaaea to enalde them to live in aecurity. After the death 
of Bhovochondro there came a Pala Baja of the aame family, 
who it aaid to have been destroyed by a dynasty, that I shall 
have next occasion to mention; although it it more probable 
that a period of anarchy intervened. 

The princes of the dynasty of Dborrno Pal are supposed 
to have been Khyotriyos, yet this seems doubtful The lady 
Moynawoti had not a Brahman for a spiritual guide; but 
this important office was held by a Yogi, that it a Budro 
dedicated to a religious life; and there is great reason to 
believe, that the Yogis, who repeat the tongs, are descendants 
of this kind of priesthood, who were degraded by Songkor 
Acharyo, and who reject the Brahmans at spiritual guid«%, 
although in order to procure a miserable existence they have 
now betaken themselves to weaving, burning lime, and other 
low employments. In the south of India they collect and 
vend drugs, and pretend to practise phytic, but are equally 
obstinate in rejecting the instruction of the sacred order. 

With regard to the next dynasty there is greater certainty, 
although at usual the chronology is attended with many diffi¬ 
culties. According to tradition there was a Brahman, Whose 
name is unknown; but who had a servant that tended his 
cattle, no one knows where. According to some this servant 
was an infidel (Osur), most probably from the mountains of 
Tripura; but con^ming tbit, difierent persons are not ex¬ 
actly agreed; and tome allege, that it was his mother who 
was of the impure race, and that she bore her ton while in 
the service of the Brahman. Many complaints were lodged 
against tbit fellow; and his master one day was desired to 
view him asleep, while bis cattle were permitted to destroy 
the crops of the neighbours. The Brahman was advancing 
with a determination to bestow the merited punishment, when 
he observed the lines on the naked feet of hit servant, and 
immediately, by bit profound skill in the most noble science 
of Samudrik Jyotish, knew that the sleeper would become a 
prince. On this discovery the Brahman paid him all due 
respect, rendered it unnecessary for him to perform any low 
oIBm, and showed him still more kindness by ditclonng the 
certainty of his future greatness; for the servant in return 
promised, that, when he became a prince, the Brahman should 
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bo bis chief minister (Pstro). Accordingly tome time after- 
watdt it is not known how he became king, and is said to have 
destroyed Pda the successor of Horochondro. This, how- 
ever, as 1 have before observed, it rather doubtful; and 
Kamrup in the interval bad probably fallen into a state of 
anarchy favourable for an upstart; and was overrun by va¬ 
rious rude tribes, Koch, Mech, Garo, Kacchari, Rabba, Ha- 
jong, Tripura, Bbot, and Nepcha, who neither spoke the 
huiguage of Bengal, nor had adopted the religion of the 
Brahmans, although numerous fugitives had taken refuge 
from the violence of Sultan Jalaludin, u mentioned in my 
account of Dinajpoor, and bad diffused some degree of in¬ 
struction, or at least had preserved the little improvement 
that bad been made in former dynasties. 

The new Raja seems to have been much guided by his 
minister the Brahman, assumed a Hindu title, Nilodhwoj, 
and placed himself under the tuition of the sacred order. 
For this purpose a colony of Brahmans were btroduced from 
Maithilo, and from thence we may perhaps infer the country 
of the minister. There is no trace of an earlier colony of 
Brahmans in Kamrup than this from Maithilo, and the great 
merits of the Prince were rewarded by elevating his tribe 
called Khyen to the dignity of pure Hindus. It is indeed 
contended by the Rajbongsis, that Nilodhwoj was of their 
caste, and that the Khyen were only his servants begotten by 
Rajbongsis on prostitutes of the Khyotriyo tribe; but it 
seems highly improbable that the Raja would procure the 
dignity of pure birth for the illegitimate offspring of his ser¬ 
vants, while his own family remained in the impure tribe of 
Rajbongsi, the origb of which seems to me of a later date. 
The Raja haring settled his government, built a city called 
Koraatapoor, and he and his successors took the title of Ko- 
moieswor, or Lords of Kometa, while the title of Komotes- 
wori, or lady ofKomota, was bestowed on the family deity, a 
female spirit as usual delighting b blood. 

As each Riya of this family claimed bis right to govern on 
the authority of some miracle, it was discovered by Chok- 
rodbwoj, the second prince, that Bbogodotto had received 
frmn Sib an amulet (Koboj), which rendered him bvuLtm- 
rable, and which he usually wwe on his arm. In the hurry 
of preparation for battle this amulet had been left behbd on 
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the day, when Bhogodotto wat killed, and lay concealed near 
Hoatinapoor, until the time of Cbokrodhw<^, when this 
prince waa informed in a dream how the amulet might be 
found, and that it wat to be wonbipped at repreienting 
Komoteiwori, at it ia to tbit day. 

During tbit dynatty the office of chief minitter (Patro) 
leemt to have been hereditary, at well as the regal dignity, 
and the Brahman and hit detcendents occupied a fortress 
contiguous to the walls of the city; but the government does 
not seem to have been very secure, at not only the royal 
palace and the residence of the minister, but several houses 
of inferior personages teem to have been fortified, although 
situated within the immense works by which the city was sur¬ 
rounded. 

Chokrodhwoj was succeeded by Niltmbor, the third and 
last prince of the family. His dominions are said to have ex¬ 
tended over the greater part of Kamrup, and included part 
of Mottyo; for the fort at Ghoraghat is said to have Iwen 
one of his erecting. Numerous public works, especially mag¬ 
nificent roads, are attributed to this prince, who from thence 
seems to have governed his country with attention; but the 
circumstances related concerning his overthrow are accom¬ 
panied with traits of the most savage barbarity. 

Whether from a natural suspiciousness of temper, or from 
an uncommon accuracy of observing such circumstances, the 
Raja on entering his womens' apartments, one day, observed 
traces, which convinced him, that a man had been there. He 
was immediately inflamed with jealousy, and having sent 
people to watch, a young Brahman, son of Sochi Patro the 
prime minister, was soon caught attempting to enter the royal 
apartments, and to dishonour his master. He was taken be¬ 
fore the king, put privately to death, and part of bis body was 
prepared for food. His father, having been invited to a 
grand entertainment given by the king, eat of hit son's body; 
for in Kamrup the Brahmans are allowed great liberties in 
their diet. After he had satiated himself with this monstrous 
food, the king showed him bit son's bead, and informed him 
of the crime, and of what he had been eating. The mbister 
is smd to have acted with a pretence of mbd weU suited for 
such an occasion. He said that his son had no doubt de¬ 
served any punishment; but, as tlie king had made him eat 
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•itcb a borrkl repast, that he could no longer continue in hU 
terrice, bat would redie from the world, a^ dedicate huaaelf 
to the dndA of a reli^oui mendicant. By tbit stratagem he 
was allowed to retire, and haring atsui^ the habit of a 
Sonnyasi, immediately left Kamrup. Hit first object now 
was to procure rerenge, and be proceeded without delay to 
Gaur, where he laid before the Moslem king information, 
that was followed by an attack on Nilambor. For sometime, 
however, the invasion, did not seem likely to terminate in suc¬ 
cess, for after a siege of 12 years the Moslem had made no im¬ 
pression on the works of Komatapoor. Although the length 
of the siege is probably exceedingly exaggerated by tradi¬ 
tion, its issue probably continued long doubtful; for the in¬ 
vading army has evidently fortified its camp with much care. 
The place is said to have been taken at length by stratagem, or 
rather by the most abominable treachery. The Muham- 
medan commander informed the king by message, that having 
lost all hopes of taking the place, he was desirous of making 
peace, and of leaving the country on the most friendly terms. 
This having been accepted, it was proposed, that the ladies 
of the Moslem chiefs should pay their respects to the queen. 
This also was received as a mark of polite attention, ami a 
number of covered litters were admitted into the womens' 
apartments within the citadel. In place of Moslem ladies 
these litters contained arms, and the bearers were soldiers, 
who, immediately on gaining admission, seized thdir weapons, 
and secured the person of the Raja, who was put into an iron 
cage, in order to afi'ord amusement for the Sultan and popu¬ 
lace of Gaur. On the way be contrived to escape, and has 
ever since remained concealed. 

The Mohammedans of Ghoraghat attribute the destruc¬ 
tion of Nilambor to their favourite saint Ismael Gaji, of whom 
I have given an account in the report concerning Dinajpoor. 
By the Moslems of this district he is considered as the chief 
of saints, and several places of worship are erected to his 
memory, or over precious relics that belonged to bis person. 
But this reverence has probably induced them to magnify 
U)e conquests of Ismael, who governed Ghoraghat in ftie 
reign of Nusrut Shah; a prince whose reign commenced 
about the year of our era, 1523, which seems to be somewhat 
too late for the destruction of Komotapoor. 
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In tbe mannteript Recount of Bengal, wbkb 1 procured at 
HaUeb, it it said, that the Sultan Hoieyn, immediate prede- 
eesior of Nuirut, conquered Kamrup, and kilfed iti king 
Harup Narajron, ton of Malkongyar, ton of Sada Lukhymon, 
and I bare no doubt, that tbete are the tame pertont with the 
three princet of Komotapoor; for the Hindu Rajat have to 
many titlet that one perton may chooie to call them by a 
ntme totally different from that which another perton may 
choote to employ; and the time of the eventi will not admit 
of our tuppoting, that a dyntaty intervened between that de- 
ttroyed by Uotcyn, and the one which now govemt the 
tmail portion of Kamrup, that retaint tome degree of inde¬ 
pendence. 

In the abort account of Aiam, publiihed in tbe tecond 
volume of the Atiatick Retearchei, which seema to me more 
accurate than the commentator it willing to admit, it it 
atated, that ** Huteyn Shah, a king of Bengal, undertook an 
expedition againtt Atam, in which he had at firtt conti- 
derabie tuccett. Tbe Raja retired to tbe mountaina, and 
the ton of the king wat left with a large army to keep pot- 
tettion of the country. In the rainy aeatnn the Raja de- 
leended into the plaint, and deatroyed the whole invading 
army, who were all either killed or made priaonera (A. R. 
vol. 2, p. 180). It wat probably thia rath expedition, which 
fruatrated the conquett of Komotapoor, and rendered it ne- 
cettary for the Moalemi to retire, after a poaaeitiun of one or 
two yeart. Indeed tbe tradition of the Hindut atate, that 
they made no stay at Komotapoor, but retreated imme¬ 
diately with what booty they could procure. Tbit, how¬ 
ever, leema improbable, and I thall have occasion to tbow, 
that within the walls of Komota, there are probable traces of 
the Motlemt having begun very contidertble works, which 
have been broken off' unfinished It it therefore probable, 
that Nilambor wat destroyed by Hoteyn Shah in perton, 
and he began to reign about 40 yeart before tbe usurpation 
of Sheer Shah, or about tbe year 1496 of our era. Tbe 
conquests therefore of Ismael Gqji mutt be confined to the 
vici^ of Ghoraghat, and perhapi be did no more than re¬ 
tun tbeM small portions of the conquetti made by the bultan 
Hoeeyn, where be founded the city named after Nutrut, tbe 
tuccetsor of that prince. 
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The oreithrow of Nileabor u looked upon hy the natiree 
ae a BMat nnfortimate event. In the Yogint Tontro, it h (old, 
that in the time of Norok, a moat holy penon Votiihtho 
Muni went to the temple of Kamakhja, and wai refuted ad¬ 
mittance by the infidel guardians. At such pertont, con- 
tciout of their worth, are tometimet apt to be a great deal 
too irascible, Votishtho prayed that the temple might be de¬ 
prived of all dignity, which accordingly would have imme¬ 
diately happened, had not the goddess of love (Kamakbya) 
made a complaint to Sib, who although he could not entirely 
prevent the effects of the holy man's imprecation (Sangpon); 
yet postponed the completion until the destruction of Komo- 
tapsr; and be ordered that this degradation should continue 
only until the restoration of the Komoteswor, who, as I have 
said, is supposed to be sdll alive, and his return is anxiously 
and eagerly expected by the people of Kamrup, as some of 
the events, which are prophesied to precede the restoration, 
have already come to pass. On that happy occasion die 
goddess of delight will be restored to full glory, and the four 
nations of usurpers, who now share Kamrup, will be extir¬ 
pated by mutuiJ slaughter. These nations are the Plov or 
Bhoteas, the Saumar or Asamese, the Kuvach or Koch, who 
govern Vihar, and the Yovon or barbarians of the west, who, 
according to the excellent authority of the Yogini Tontro, are 
descendants of Hailioyo and Taojongghol, two Khyotriyos, 
who, on account of cowardice, were degraded and prohibited 
from eating pure food, and from following the doctrine of 
the Beds. 

Two brothers, named Chondon and Modon, after the over¬ 
throw of Nilambor, established a short government of eight 
years, at a place called Morolavas, which now is under the 
government of Dev' Riga, and is about 30 miles north from 
Korootapoor. Their power was not only transient, but seems 
to have extended to no great distance, and the parts of Kam- 
rnp, that mtn not reuined by the Moslems, seem to have 
fiUton again into anarchy under the chiefs of the rude tribes 
which I formerly mentioned. Among these, by far the most 
ptwerful were the Koch, who had a number of chiefs, at first 
mdependent, but who gradually united under the authority 
of one of themselves named Hajo. He seems to have been a 
PWMO of great vigour, and reduced under his government the 
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whide of thi* dittriet, e»cept Ghoraghkt, together with mo»t 
of thtt portion of Auun, which u ineladed in the goremnient 
of Ghofaati or Ksmrup. He had no children, except two 
daa||(hten, Hira and Jira. 

Hira, before the rise of her family, had been married to a 
certain Herya, who ie said to hare been of the impore tribe 
called Mech. Whether Jira was married or not is not 
known; but she had a son named Sisu, while her sister bore 
a son named Visu. The farmer is said to be ancestor of 
several branches of the family that arc now subject to the 
Company j but Visu succeeded to the whole power of his 
grandfather. As he was not contented with the instruction 
of the Kolitas, who seem to have been the original priest¬ 
hood of his tribe, nor with the learning of the Brahmans of 
Maithilo, who had been formerly introduced, he procured 
some men of piety (Baidiks) from Srihotto, and gave them 
the title of Kamrupi Brahmans, and these form the second 
colony of the sacred order that has settled in this country. 

To this era may probably be referred the composition, or, 
at the Hindus would say, the publication of many, or most of 
the books called Tontros, which are supposed to have been 
communicated by the God Sib to his wife Parboti about 5000 
years ago. One of the most celebrated of these compositions, 
the Yogini Tontro, I am indeed informed, mentions the 
amours of Hira and the government of her son; nor is there 
any doubt that Kamrup is usually considered as the grand 
source of this system of magic, and the period between the 
time of Visu and of his great grandson Porikhyit seems to 
have been the only period when the learning of the Brahmans 
flourished in that country. The doctrines contained in these 
works admit of many indulgences necessary for new converts, 
and to enable the Brahmans to share in the pleasures of a 
most sensual people; and they inculcate chiefly the worship 
of the female spirits, that are appeased with blood, which 
was the original worship of the country, and which has now 
become very generally diffused among the Brriimans of Ben¬ 
gal, with whom these Tontros are in the higheet request 

It was now discovered that the Bjya was not a son of the 
poor barbarian Herya ; but that hit mother, a]thou,^h bom 
a Koch, was not only of a celestial origin, but had been the 
peculiar fevourite of the God Sib, who had paaaed much 
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time in amorow dalliance with the damsel, and was the 
actual fatlier of the prince, who took the name of Viswo 
Singho, and bestowed on the ton of his aunt Jira that of Sib’ 
Singbo; and this prince also claimed for his mother the 
honour of the most intimate favour of the God, whose name 
he bore. 

Althoui^ the Yogini Tontro calls the father of Hira a bar¬ 
barian (Melechchho); yet it hat discovered, that the Koch 
were not in fact an impure tribe, as had been in general sup¬ 
posed ; but were descended from some Kbyotriyot, who had 
fled into Kamrup and the adjacent country of Chin, in order 
to escape from the violence of Porosuram, when that deity 
pursued the kings of the earth, and gave their territories to 
the Brahmans. In this exile the descendants of the Khyo- 
triyos had departed from many parts of the Hindu law, and 
on this account were considered impure. This seems to be 
exactly the same story which Sir William Jones quotes (A. 
R. 2. page 3(J8) from the institutes of Menu, and on the au¬ 
thority of which he deduces the origin of the Chinese from 
Die Hindus. The features both of Chinese and Koch seem 
to me insuperable objections against that theory; and 1 have 
no doubt, that both the passage of Menu and the fable of 
the Koch are equally founded on national vanity, which how- 
ever unbecoming in a lawyer or philosopher like Menu is 
excusable enough in the Koch, who among the people with 
whom it is their fortune to live, arc naturally desirous of pro 
curing some means of being raised from the dregs of impul 
nty. On this pretended descent the Koch, or at least aU of 
them that have adopted die Hindu religion, and have relin¬ 
quished their unpure practices, assume the title of Raj- 
bongiis, or de^ndanU of princes, and the other rude tribes 
of Kamrup and Chin', such as Mech and Hajong, who have 

titte. All the descendants of Hire, still iartber elated by 
eir supposed divine origin, assunm the title of Dev’ or lord 
^ aU the rrigmng princes of the famUy clans the title of 
Narayon, which among the Hindus is one of the names of the 
supreme d«ty. ™ 

twliri! “ ‘® ‘JWde his dominksis be- 

tww two sons, Noro Narayon and Suklodhwoj, The ftwmer 
obtained the country west from the Chhonnokosh, the latter 
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obtEined the countiy eut from thtt river, together with both 
tides of the Brohmopotro. 1 shsU now proceed to give an 
account of this branch of the family, which was the most con¬ 
siderable. 

Suklodbwoj seems to have governed without any remark¬ 
able event, and left bis dominions to his son Rogbu Dev Na- 
rayon. He had two sons Porikhyit Narayon and another, who 
as an appanage, obtained Dorong, which his descendants still 
retain under the lungs of Asam. Porikhyit, however, pru¬ 
dently retained the sovereignty of the whole, and lived at 
Gialjbar on the west side of the Godadhor, where the only 
remains to be seen, although the place is also called Atharo 
Kotba, or 18 castles, clearly evince the small improvement 
which his people bad made in the arts; but his court seems 
to have flourished in learning, and TOO Brahmans are said to 
have resided at his capital. 

When Abul Fasil composed the Ayeen Akbery, the sub¬ 
division of the kingdom of Viswo Singho was not known at 
Delhi, although in all probability it had recently taken place. 
From prudential motives it had perhaps been carefully con¬ 
cealed, and the two branches of the family lived in an amity, 
that was absolutely necessary for their safety. Abul Fasil 
says that" North from Bengal is the province of Coach 
(Koch), the chief of which commands 1000 horse and 100,000 
foot (the usual oriental essggeration). Kamrup, which is also 
called Ksmtah (Komota the old capital), makes a part of bis 
dominion." Soon after this, however, it is said, that the 
Muhammedan governor of Dhaka discovered the real state 
of affairs, and became very urgent with Porikhyit for tribute. 
The Rija being afraid, did not absolutely refuse to comply; 
but, in order to procure favourable terms, was advised to 
undertake a journey to Agra, where he was kindly received, 
and procured an order from the king directing- the governor 
to take whatever tribute the R^a chose to offer. On re¬ 
turning to Dhaka the Riga, who was totally ignorant of 
human affairs, and iff the immensity of the sum, offined 
80,000,000 of rupees, and returned to bis capital highly satis¬ 
fied with bis conduct When bis minister (Petro) explained 
to him the nature the promise which he had made, the 
poor ima was thrown into consternation, and again set out 
for Agra, taking bis minister with him, in order to avoid such 
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miitakes. Unfoitnnateljr be died b; (he wejr, and the Mm- 
lemt, in the meui time, took poeteuion of the country, in . 
order to recover the money that bad been promited. The 
miniater proceeded to court, where after some trouble be 
waa appmnted Kanungoe or regiater of the country, which 
waa divided into four Sirkart. Uttorkul or Dbenkiri north 
of the Brobmoputro, Dokhyinkul south of the same, Banggal* 
bhumi west of the Brobmoputro, and Kumrup proper, cidled 
so as containing Gohati, the most ancient capital of the 
country. The brother of Porikhyit waa confirmed in hia 
government of Oorong, and Chondro Narayon and the ton 
of the unfortunate Raja, received very large estates, which 
his descendants still retain as subjects. These I shall after¬ 
wards have occasion to mention. Large estates were also 
given to the new Kanungoe, from whose family papers these 
accounts are taken. 

The Moslem army took possession of the country about 
the year 1009 of the Bengal era, that ia a. d. 1603, or two 
years before the death of Akber. A Mogul general (Fouadar) 
resided at Kanggamati, and the country is said, for- many 
years to have undergone considerable improvements, espe¬ 
cially under the government of a certain noble Hindu named 
Mano Singho. The usual desire of encroachment, however, 
induced the Moslems, in the reign of Aurengeebe, to invade 
Asam, the limits of which were then very narrow j but the 
people were fierce of their independence, were invigorated 
by a nourishing diet, and strong drink, and their princes 
still retained their energy of mind, and bad not sunk under 
the enervating and unceasing ceremonies of the Hindu doc¬ 
trines. The Mogul army under Meer Jumla was completely 
destroyed, and they were compelled to cede to the Asamese 
the whole of Sirkar Kamnip, and a portion of Uttorkul and 
Dokhyinkul, which have ever since been placed under die 
management of a great Asamese officer, and form the govern¬ 
ment of Kamrup, which is about a third part of the whole 
kingdom. After a residence of 73 years, tbe Muhammedani 
withdrew tbe (Foutari) government of Ranggamati, and placed 
the station of the governor of the frontier at Ghoragfaat, as I 
have mentioned in roy account of Dinajpoor. Still however an 
officer dignified widi the title of Nawab resided at Rang- 
gamati, with some troops; but it seemed to have been the 
EE 
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with of the MognI goveniment to encoartge the growth of 
furcttt Mid reedt, which might terYO w a cheek to the 
incanitHit of the Atamete; and nothing wat required of 
the chieft deicended from Porikhyit, nor from the Zemin- 
dart of the hilly countriet, but a tribute in a great measure 
nominal. 

The conTeraion of the Kingt of Aum to the doctrines of 
the Brahmans of Bengal, which happened soon after the 
overthrow of Meer Jumlah, seems to have put a total stop 
to their enterprise, and the petty chiefs, who remained nomi¬ 
nally under the authority of the Nawab of Ranggamati, 
would have been entirely uninterrupted in cutting each 
others throats, and in reducing the country to a desert, had 
not they been assisted by the Bhoteas, who brought several 
of them under their authority, and continued advancing, 
when the Company’s gigantic power put a stop to all petty 
attacks of that nature. A tolerably settled frontier hat been 
obtained, there are some appearances of a regular government, 
and cultivation it again beginning to revive, although it is still 
much retarded by the constant squabbles of the chiefs, and 
the liberty which they take of dictating to all Who reside on 
their property. 

I shall now finish this historical view with an account of the 
western division of Viswo Singho's dominions, which fell to 
the share of his ton Noro Karayon. This division compre¬ 
hended the whole northern parts from the Chhonnokosh to the 
Mahanonda, and from Serkar Ghoraghat to the mountains 
of Bhotan, being a very fertile tract of country about 90 miles 
from north-west to south-east, and 60 miles from north-east 
to south-west. The north-west extremity of this territory 
was settled on the descendants of Sib Singho the son of dim 
the grand aunt of Noro Narayon, from among whom the 
Rtgas were bound to choose their chief ministers (Raykot). 
This portion, as producing an income of 32,000 rs. a year, 
wat ^led Bottrishasari (Bootishaxary R.) but the general 
name given to the principality was Vihar, as having been the 
scene of the vtduptuous intercourse between Sib, and the 
daughters of Hiyo. In order to distingnish this Vihar from 
the large territory of the same name near Patna, it has been 
usual to call it Koch Vihar (Coot Beybar R); but all re¬ 
membrance of the Koch ia disagreeable to its princes, and at 
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their eapiul alt additiotuil appeiUtions given to Vihar are 
coniklered at exceedingly uncourtly. 

The following is the succession of these princes; but among 
these, after the filth generation are some tons by adoption, 
and some collateral, and it is alleged, illegitimute successions, 
of which I have been able to procure no satisfactory account. 
I. Noro N. 2.1,okhymi N. 3. V'irN. 4. Pran N. 5. Mod’ 
N. (i. A'osudev' N. 7. Mohindro N. 8. Dino N. 9. Ru|k> N. 
10. I’pendro X. 11. Devcndro N. 12. Dhairjycndro N. liJ. 
RajemIroN. M. DhorcndroN. 15. VijendroN. 16.Khogeii- 
dro X. 17. Horendro X. the reigning prince, by the natives he 
is considered as a very pious person; for he pays no attention to 
business, but passes the whole of his time in retirement, and 
as is supposed, much of it in prayer, and as he lays out much 
money in supporting men dedicated to a religious life. Of 
course his temporal afiiiirs are not flourishing; and his people 
would proliably .sutler less, were he more attentive to their 
government; for he is said to be desirous of rendering justice. 
.'\t present tlie niiule management of the country is left to 
strangers, who arc alleged to be mere sharks; but nil tlie 
chiefs of the Knjbongsis are like their prince; no one is said 
to be either able or willing to attend to business. It is sut>- 
posed by the natives, that the pods have bestowed an extra¬ 
ordinary reward on the virtue of the llaja. lie has lifly wives. 
The accounts which 1 have lieard of this chief from Eu¬ 
ropeans, who were well acquainted with him, difl’er a good 
deal; and represent him as a poor creature exhausted by 
drunkenness and debauchery.* 

The Vhar Rajas reckon by the era of their ancestor Viswo, 
and suppose, that he began to govern in the Bengal year 916 
or A. D. 1309. This is scarcely reconcilable with the sup¬ 
position that Hoseyn Shah destroyed Komotapour after a 
long siege, as he began to govern about I49(i; especially 
if we suppose, that a long anarchy took place between the 
govemnienta of Xilambor and Viawo. I can only suppose, 
that Hajo immediately aRer the retreat of the Moslems began 
to acquire great power, and that the era begins with the 
independence of the country, in place of being reckoned from 


* The detsUs givea ia this sad other iastanrti estdliH a fnehuichidy 
pirtotc of vicious propensities.—| Ed.] 
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tlie reign of Vitwo, tbe impure Hajo being eoniidered by 
tbe descendants of tbe gods, as an unworthy connection. It 
must farther be observed, that from an inscription on a temple 
erected by Pran Narayon, the great great grandson of Viswo, 
that prince was alive in tbe year of Sakadityo I58T or a. d. 
1665, so that five reigns, according to tbe era of Viswo, oc¬ 
cupied 156 years; while the 12 following reigns have only 
occupied 144 years. It must be also observed, that the era 
of Viswo does not appear to have been in use in the year 
1665, and is a recent invention, which can have no great au¬ 
thority ; yet I do not think it much antedated, as tbe govern¬ 
ment of Porikhyit, a great grandson of Viswo, was destroyed 
in the year 1603. 

After the division of their territory into two principalities, 
the Koch sensible of their weakness, are said to have erected 
a line of fortifications along their southern frontier. This 
still remains, and is attributed to Mod', tbe fifth prince of 
Vibar; but it proved an effectual protection to his part of the 
country for only a very short period. About the beginning 
of the I8tb century, the Mubaimnedans under the command 
of a certain Ebodut Khun were able to wrest from his des¬ 
cendants, the districts which in the Bengal atlas are called 
Boodah and Ronggopoor; and, as if they had conquered the 
whole, erected them into a new berkar called Koch Vihar 
or Kochar. Indeed it comprehends at least a third of the 
whole principality, and that by far the most improved, al¬ 
though this is probably owing in a great measure to its change 
of masters. 

The confusion that ensued in the Mogul government, se¬ 
cured the Vibar family from farther encroachments on that 
side; but their reduced state now exposed them to the 
depredations of the Dev' Raja, who deprived them of one-half 
of their remaining territories. The attack indeed was on the 
point of proving entirely ruinous, when Dorpo Dev', the 
Raykot or hereditary minister, having laid aside all regard 
to his duty, rebelled against his sovereign and kinsman. He 
entered into an alliance with the Dev' Raja, and ceded to 
him a considerable portion of the Bottrisbaxari, on condition 
of being supported in overthrowing the Raja, to whose titles 
in fact, there were some objections. Having procured troops 
from Bhotan he invaded Vihar. The Raja in despair applied 
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for RMiitMiee to the Company, and to aecare protection, en¬ 
gaged to pay one-half of hia revenue. Accordingly in 1778, 
Captain Jones with a battalion of sepoys routed I^rpo Dev', 
who took refuge in Bhotan. Captain Jones followed, and in 
1773 took the fortress of Dalim Koth', on which the Dev’ 
Rtga and Dorpo sued for pesce. This was granted, and the 
parts of Bottrisbauri, that bad not been c^ed to Bhotan, 
were restored to Dorpo; but he was placed exactly on the 
same footing as an ordinary Zemindar, and a revenue was 
fixed on his lands; while he lost all authority in the remnant 
of Vibar, which does not now exceed one-third of its original 
dimensions, and pays as a tribute, what is supposed to be 
one-half of its net revenue. In settling the frontier, great 
favour and lenity seems to have been shown to the Bhoteas, 
probably with a view of gaining their friendship in .an accep¬ 
tation of commercial advantages, that would appear to be 
chimerical. Some favour, however, has also been shown to 
the Raja. When the Moslems settled their new conquest of 
Serkar Koch Vihar, they gave the Zemindaries or manage¬ 
ment of the soil to various officers and servants of the Raja, 
by whose treachery they probably had been assisted. Among 
these, three considerable estates were in the possession of a 
branch of the family, from among the members oi which, the 
Naiirdev' or commander of the troops, was always appointed; 
and these estates had been granted as a part of the meant by 
which the expense of the army was to be defrayed. The 
descendants of the Nasirdev' had enjoyed these estates from 
the lime of the Moslem conquest; but on the British army 
being bound by treaty to defend the country, the Raja repre¬ 
sented that be had no occasion to support a military establish¬ 
ment, and that therefore the general had no pretence for 
keeping lands to enable him to maintain soldiers. It has 
been thought just, to allow the Raja to enjoy these estates as 
a Zemindar, and to receive whatever profits may be derived 
from their management. The possession which the Naiir¬ 
dev' bad obtained from the Mosleots, seems to render the case 
doubtful; but the claim of the Raja is certainly possessed of 
great weight. 



CHAPTER III. 


TAFOOKlFHr AND ANTIQCITIKA OF TH( DirtSIONI OF AONOOOFOON. 

For the benefit of etymologists, before I proceed to give an 
account of each division that is placed under the care of an 
officer of police named I)arog.ih, I shall previously observe, 
that in this district a great many of the names of places ter¬ 
minate in Mari. The natives, whom I have very frequently 
consulted on the occasion, have uniformly agreed in'stating, 
that these names were first given by a Mogul chief, who was 
a very great sportsman, and who gave a name to every place 
where he killed any game, thus Chilmari “ the death of a kite," 
Vsghmart “ the death of a tiger.” Not to mention the silliness 
of such a conceit, there are strong difficulties in adopting it. 
Mogul chiefs seldom attack small fish, yet ‘we have Singgi- 
mari, Koyimari, Bhanggonmari, and the like; and we can 
scarcely suppose, that even one of their fiercest Serdars 
would by way of mere amusement kill a Bhotea, yet we have 
Bhotmari. These are however possible events; but it is still 
more difficult to imagine, that the Mogul hunted flowers and 
plants, yet we have Phuhnari, Chalitainari, &c. I am per¬ 
suaded therefore, that Mari is the old or Kamrup pronuncia¬ 
tion of Vari, house or abode; and the present occupants of 
the country apply this to the abode of inanimate as well as ol 
living things. Salvari for instance signifies “ a Sal forest," and 
Kliagravari means “ a thicket of reeds." 

Divirion of the KotmiB .—The town of Ronggopoor is 
placed under the care of an officer of police named Kotwai, 
to whose vigilance is entrusted a district called the Kotwali, 
which extends about eight miles each way, and may compre¬ 
hend about 64 square miles. 

The town of Ronggopoor is considered as composed of 
Mahigunj, Nawabgunj, Mirgunj and Nurdigniq, although 
these ate much scattered, and are separated from each other 
even by fields. The houses (Vavis) in the whole are said to 
be about 8000. The number of separate buildings or roofs 
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may be 10,000, emi the inbabiUnU may be from 15 to SO,000 
penont. It U only near the police office in Mabigunj, that 
there it any appearance of a town. At that place there are 
a few houaea built with brick, and a few covered with tiles. 
There are in the whole 4S brick buildings; six houses be¬ 
longing to landholders who occasionally reside, and eight to 
landholders who constantly reside, and were formerly engaged 
in trade, 10 warehouses or shops, seven chapels (Thakurvari), 
three public temples (Mot’), two monuments of Moslem saints 
(Durgahs), and six mosques. On the whole it is still a more 
mi.serable place than Dinajpoor. The roads in its vicinity 
are in tolerable repair. The }>olice office (Thanah) is con¬ 
structed of brick, is suitable enough for the purpose, and is 
the only public building, except the places of worship, and 
some very small bridges of the same material. 

The two most remarkable places of Moslem worship are 
the monuments (Durgab) of two persons reputed saints, Jalal 
Ilakhari and Ghorasahid. The former has some rude brick 
buildings of a considerable size, and all strangers Moslems 
and Hindus make an offering on tlicir first arrival. The 
other has no building; but is considered as very holy, and is 
much frequented. There is a pretty large mosque and Iman- 
vari at Nawabgunj, both within the same enclosure; but as 
these were constructed by an ordinary man, who is still alive, 
they are little respected. The places of Hindu worship are 
still less conspicuous, and indeed are altogether insignificant. 
The Moslems had a fort at Mabigunj, but no traces of it 
remain. Still less are there any traces of the palaces to which 
we might imagine, that Bhogodotto retired for pleasure; as 
the name of the place is said to indicate. 

Thanah Dfiap.—Dhap is said to retain the name of the 
principality of Hovochondro, which was called Dhah Rajyo; 
but the appellation is now confined to the portion of the ter¬ 
ritory where the public offices of tlie district are situated, 
where the European officers of government reside, and which 
may properly ^ considered as the capital. Dhap also 
enjoys one of the privileges of a capital of a district in the 
jurisdiction of the native officer, who determines small suits, 
being mpre extmided than usual, and reaching to suits of 
100 rs. in value. This division is of great extent, containing 
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■bout 544 •quare nulet, «iid u tomewbat of a tquaic form, 
but towafda tbe aouth-eait a corner runt out in a rer; irre¬ 
gular manner. Tbit diritkm containt no lake nor marth of 
remarkalde tiie. Tbe bouiet of tbe Europeant extend along 
an excellent road leading from the police office of tbit diri¬ 
tkm to Nawabgunj in the Kotwali, and bordered on each 
tide by a row of very elegant treet {Memo feriua). Each 
houte baring a lawn tolerably well kept, they bare a beauti¬ 
ful appearance in a country, where Uiere it to little done to 
adorn nature; but tbe boutet in tbemielret are ahnott at bad 
at thote of Dinajpoor. 

Twelre proprietort of ataetted eitatet (Zemindart) retide, 
and ttx of them are women. Beaidet thote of the Europeant, 
aix boutet are conttructed entirely of brick, and an equal 
number hare at leatt the family place of worahip of ^at 
material, of tbe dwellingt bare in tome part of their pre- 
mitet, buildingt competed of wooden potto, mat wallt, and 
grstt thatch; } of tbe dwellingt are constructed in the tame 
manner, but hare only bamboo potto; tbe remainder hare 
rude burdlet for walls. None are thatched with straw, 
which it rery inferior to grass. Dhap, the residence of the 
natire officer of police, may, in this district, be considered at 
a good town; at it containt 4il regular shops, and perhaps 
300 boutet, tolerably closely built. 

The Moslems hare no place of worship deterring notice. 
They chiefly frequent the Durgaht in Kotwali. Near Kali- 
gunj ten miles east from tbe Thanah it a tank, which it sup- 
pot^ to bare been formed by the Gods, and many people, 
especially women, bathe in it on the thirteenth of the waning 
moon in Cbaitro. On the tame day, and alto on the eighth of 
the increasing moon in the tame month, tereral people bathe 
in a branch of tbe Manat at a place called Kalidobo. There 
it no temple of the least note; that most frequented u a 
thatched but in the town of Dhap, where it it tuppoted, that 
holy men may meet with god, on which account ^e place it 
called Siddhopitb; there it no image. The moat common 
rilUge godt (Gram deratat) are Pangtbari and Burithakurani 
at the old ni^ of the Titta. The only remain of antiquity 
it a small fort mtuated on tbe west iMe of tbe Gbaghot and 
called Montbonakoth. It is a tmall oblong fortificatktn, tor- 
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rouiuJed bjr an earthen rampart on three aidet, and bjr the 
river on the fourth, and contaim no tracei of brick buiidinga. 
lu eonatruetion ia attributed to the kinga of Komotapoor. 

Phonmtari, where the police office of thia diviaion ia aitn- 
ated, ia aaid to derive ita name from being a place where 
aeveral kinda of aeaaoning, included under the general name 
of Phoron are cultivated. The diatrict ia of an oblong form. 
The country ia not ao well cultivated as Dhap, and containa 
more trees in proportion to its bamboos. In one place ia a 
small forest of stunted sal, which is about a mile in length 
and half a mile in width. 

Two Zemindars, both sudraa, reside, and give some en> 
couragement to learning. In their premises they have some 
brick buildings; and Ram Rudro of Kangkinya is a very 
respectable old man, who is among the few Zemindars of 
this diatrict, that show any real poUteneaa to strangers. Ilia 
residence, although plain, ia neat, and thia valuable quality 
extends to a considerable distance round, not only in roads, 
gardens, and avenues, but even to the neighbouring villages. 
The greater part of the houses are thatched with grass 
(Ulu), and by far the greater part of them are constructed of 
bamboo frames, and of hurdles (Tati) made of reeds or grass, 
which serve for walla. About 500 huts may have walls 
made of bamboo mats, and 100 may be supported by wooden 
posts. There are some among the poor, who cannot afford 
to thatch their houses with grass, and use rice straw. 

Bhotmari is the only place, that can with propriety be 
called a town, and may contain 150 bouses (Varis). The 
Zemindars have erected some small brick temples, but in 
the whole division there is no place of worship in the least 
remarkable either for sise or elegance; nor is there any 
place considered as of remarkable sanctity. Kali is the most 
common deity (Gram devata) of the villagers. The only re¬ 
markable remain of antiquity is a fine road attributed to Ni- 
lambor. It passes south firom Komotapoor to Gboraghat, 
sends off several branches, and proceeds of course through 
sevend divisions of this district, such as Dhap, Kotwali, 
Molonggo, Pirguqj, and Vagdwar, where it will be needless 
to mention it again. Where the country ia bw, it it raised 

a veiyr greet height, and is a broad grand mvA. wMtby of 
a magnificent prmce; but as it consists entirely of earth. 
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without ny hard material, it would not kmg remt the con¬ 
tinued action of many wheel carriage*. 

By thii road, baring prerioualy obtained perroisaion from 
the Rajah of Vibor through the magiatrate of the diatrict, I 
wint to riait Komotapoor, concerning which, the accounta, 
that I could collect in remote placea, were as usual very im¬ 
perfect, and contradictory. Strictly speaking this was, no 
doubt, a deviation ftom my instructions; but as my visit, 
with the precautions 1 took, could give no ofience, I thought 
that the four days, which 1 thus employed, would be consi¬ 
dered as well bestowed, the place having once been the 
capital of the country, which I was surveying, and being a 
most stupendous monument of rude labour. 

The two accompanying plans, (No. 6 and 7) although 
merely formed as sketches in walking and riding through the 
place, and not done by taking either bearing or measures, 
will enable the reader to comprehend my description. The 
place among Europeans is usually called Lalliazar from a 
small town, that is at some distance to the west. Komuta- 
poor was situated on the west bank of the Dhorla, «bicli 
formed the defence of one side. The river has now shifted 
its course farther east, but the old channel, which now oc¬ 
cupies the east side of the old city, shows, that formerly it 
waa of great magnitude. The town was intersected by a 
small river, the Singgiinari, which has destroyed a consider¬ 
able portion of the works, both where it enters, and leaves 
the city, but was probably kept within bounds, when the city 
waa inhabited. 

The city ia of an oblong form; and, so far as I could judge 
by riding round it on the inside of the inner ditch, is in that 
line about 19 miles in circumference, of which perhaps five 
were defended by the Dborli. The remainder was fortified 
by an immense bank of earth, and by a double ditch. The 
earth from the inner ditch teems to have formed the ram¬ 
part, and that from the outer ditch waa thrown towards the 
country, ao at to form a kind of glada, but without a 
covered way. By thia meant the rampart and outer ditch 
were made of the greatest possible dimensiona, with perhaps 
the smaUest labour; nor in such a kind of fmrtifieation would 
the iiwer ditch be uieiee*. In tte preaent sUde die inner 
ditch is of very various widths, and never seem* to have 
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been regttier; but the encroacfaiaeiita of egriculturei no 
^ottbt, bn«e occasioned an appearance of more im^tarity 
than existed, when the works were perfect. 

The rampart at present is in general about 130 feet in width 
at the base, and from SO to 30 feet in perpendicular height, 
but it baa probably lost much of its efevatiou, and the base 
hu widened by the earth washed down on a counterscarp, of 
which however there is now no trace. The rampart baa no 
doubt been chiefly of earth, and there is no trace of its has* 
ing even been faced with brick; but from the number of 
bricks every where scattered about it, there probably has 
been a brick parapet, on the summit of the earthen rampart. 
The outer ditch has been about fl50 feet wide, no estimate, 
feom its present state, can be forme^ of what its depth has 
been; but feom the greatness of the slope towards the country, 
fermed of the earth thrown out, the depth must have been 
very considerable. 

These works run in straight sides of very unequal lengths, 
snd have no towers, bastions, nor flanking angles. Three 
gates are shown, and I thought, that on the west bank of the 
Singgimari I could trace remains of a fourth, near where the 
camp of the besiegers was formed. At that place, tliere 
were no ditches, but in their stead several additional works 
both within and without the rampart, just as at the gates. 
It is true, that the rampart is complete -, but the passage 
through it may have been filled, when the place was invested. 
The supposition of there having been a gate at this place, 
which is 3 miles from the east end of the works, is confirmed 
by an old road, which has led from a ruin called the treasury 
to this part of the.rampart, and from thence south to Ghora- 
ghat, as I have lately mentioned; and on this road there 
would seem to have been many public works. Bricks and 
stones, both scattered and in heaps, and some other indica¬ 
tions of buildings extend along this rood, for about 3 miles, 
to a tank, called Saudoldighi. These buildings by the na- 
tivn are attributed to the Moguls, but in this they are pro¬ 
bably rnktaken. In one heap of tnicks are two rude pillars 
of granilc standing erect, and in another there are four; and 
akhoaghdniiig a long siege the Moslem officers may have 
bolt small hovsea of brick, it can hardly be supposed, tihat 
n Kerntging; «tmy would carry fullart of granite from such 
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• distance as would be requisite. It is teiy likely indeed, 
that in making their approaches the besiegers occupied these 
buildings. 

About 2 miles west from what I suppose to have been a 
gate, and from the Singgimari river is an evident gate, which 
has been strengthened by many works, both without and 
within the rampart, in order to supply the deficiency of 
ditches; for draw bridges form no part of Hindu military 
architecture. Both the gate and these additional works 
have been constructed of bricks, and the gate has been sup¬ 
ported by stone pillars, on which account it is called Klad- 
war. Tbe stones are quite rude and contain no carving. 

Rather more than 2 miles from thence is another similar 
gate, Vagdwar, which is said to have derived its name fixim 
its having had over its entrance the image of a tiger. On 
the north aide of tbe works there is only one gate, about a 
mile from where they terminated at the Dborla. This gate 
u also constructed of brick, and is called Hokodwar, probably 
after some barbarian; for many of the people of Kamrup 
have names, which cannot be referred to any of the lan¬ 
guages, that are considered by the Hindus as belonging to 
their polished race; and among these names Hoko is very 
usual. 

Immediately contiguous to this gate, placed between a road 
leading north from it, the city wall, and the Singgimari, is 
the fortress, in which the Patro or chief minister resided, and 
its extent has been somewhat less than a mile square. Tbe 
fortifications are very inferior in strength to those of the city, 
by which it has been entirely commanded. Beyond tbe re- 
sMenee of tbe minister, at a litde distance farftier north, I was 
led to visit what is called the kings bath, which I found in a 
field, cultivated with tobacco, at a place called Sitolvas, a name 
that implies coolness. There is no trace of buildings, so that 
the bath may be supposed to have been placed in a shady grove. 
It consists of a large mass of grey granite hollowed out in the 
form of a rude goblet. The sides are 6 inches thick at tbe 
brim; the total diameter at the brim is 6| feet, and the cavity 
is 3) feet deep. A small projection on the inside seems to have 
served, as a step, to fimilitate the descent into this rude bad), 
which, as there is no step on tbeoutside, wasiMobably mmk m 
the ground to the level of tbe sur&ce. It is totaUy deatitute 
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of the lewt elegance of fom or beaut; of workmanahip, but 
Biuat bare coat a great aum in the carriage. Theae are all 
the olgecta of curioait;, that I obaerred in viewing the outer 
parta of the city. 

Within, the cbtef object ia the Pat, citadel, or royal reai- 
dence, which ia aituated near the centre of the city. It ia of 
a quadrangular form, and ia aurrounded by a ditch about 90 
feet wide, about 1890 feet from ea«t to west, and 1880 from 
north to aoutb. Within tlie ditch haa been a brick wall, 
without baa been a rampart of earth. On the north and 
aouth facea the wall has been immediately contiguous to tlte 
ditch; but on the east and west aides there has been a wide 
counterscarp. Without the rampart at the south-west comer 
are several small tanks, and a long marsh, once probably a 
river, baa extended along the remainder of the southern 
front. On the other three sides this inner citadel has been 
aurrounded by an enclosure about .800 yards in width, this 
also was defended by an earthen rampart, and was divided 
into three different spaces of very unequal magnitude, which 
probably served to accommodate the various departments of 
the Raja’s domestics. In these outer enclosures there are 
some small tanks, but no traces of buildings ; the domestics 
indeed were probably lodged in huts. 

Within the brick wall of the inner enclosure the moat 
striking object is a large mound towards its northern face. 
It is about 390 feet square at the top, and 30 feet high. 
The faces have evidently been lined with brick, and have had 
a considerable slope. At the south west corner some part 
Aif this facing is pretty entire: having been defended from 
injury by a small tank, which is very deep. The interior of 
the mound consists of earth, which seems to have been taken 
from a number of small tanka, that are near, and one of which 
seems to have been intended as a defence for the south-east 
angle of the place, as it is surrounded by a wall. In the 
mound I dug to some depth in order to know the nature of 
its structure; for many bricks are scattered on its surface. 
1 found only earth and sand; and 1 observed, that the same 
was the case in a large semicircular opening, that had been 
made on the northern face, probably by some person who 
was in the klle seardi of bidden treasure. Towards the 
north and south faces, Utere are two wells about 10 feet in 
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diameter and lined wkb brick, which of eourte went through 
the whole depth of the moaod, and perhapt SO fwt lower, 
un^ diejr reached the eprings; hot eren then they would 
not be of a depth, chat would be very inconrenient 

I enuld only (dMerre two places on the mound, that had 
any appearance of haring been buildings; but many bricks 
have been removed in order to construct an Indigo factory. 
Towards the east side is a small square heap, and it is said 
to have been the temple of Komoteswori, which I think is 
esecedingly probable. The other ruin situated towards the 
west side has been paved with stones, and is supposed to have 
been the Raja's bouse; but this I suspect u not well founded. 
Such an approainwtion to the God of the empire would not 
have been decent, the place is exceedingly small, and totally 
unfit for the residence of a prince, and seems to me more 
suitable for the utuation and sise of a building in which 
Moncho the image of the God would have been on days of 
great solemnity placed. 

It is said, timt the bricks taken to build the Indigo factory 
were of a very large siw, and at smooth as the best made in 
Europe. Those that I saw were rude such as are commonly 
made in India. The space south from the mound has been 
divided into two rather unequal divisions by a brick wall 
running south fntm the mound. In the eastern (d' these di¬ 
visions are several heaps of bricks, which seem to me to have 
been the foundations of wooden, or perhaps thatched balls, 
in which the Rajas transacted business, or gave audience. 
In this division, immediately east from the mound, is a tank 
of the same length with the mound, and of more than half its 
width. It is said, that the Rajas amused themselves by keep¬ 
ing some tame crocodiles in this tank, which sent off a branch 
to surround a small mound at its north-east comer. This 
mound contains many bricks, and has probably been another 
temple. On the east side of this tank is another small mound 
of bricks, which is said to have been Uie armoury, and most 
have been a pretty large building. 

The western division of the area below the great mound is 
Rie smallest, and probaUy contained the Raja's more nrivate 
apartments; in the southern |mrt, where he entertained his 
friends, and in the northern where be kept his women. In 
that quarter ia a' eonsideralde apUee bounded by the great 
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■oum) on the east, by an earthen rampant on the weat, and 
by brkk waUa on the south and north. A large irregular 
hMp in the middle of tbii was probably the private chapel 
for the ladies, and there are two tanks, that have probably 
been lined with stone. The accommodations were probably 
of wood or bamboos, as were those also in the souUiem quar¬ 
ter of this division. The Raja’s own private chapel was 
probably in what is now a shapeless heap contiguous to the 
tank, that bounds the south face of the great mound at its 
western angle. 

Near the west end of the northern face of the brick ram¬ 
part, near what I suppose to have been the women's apart¬ 
ment, there baa been a large building of brick, that has fallen 
outwards, and filled the ditch. This was probably the sta¬ 
tion of the guard, to the vigilance of which the Rajas en¬ 
trusted their own personal safety, and the honour of their 
bed. Immediately north ircun the great mound, near the 
ditch, there are some irregular heaps, which have probably 
been formed by people who were digging for the bricks of 
some building of note. 

Stones are to be found in several places of these ruins, 
especially in the tanks that are situated in what I have sup¬ 
posed to have been the apartments of the women, and in 
what I have supposed to have been a temple, in which the 
image of Komoteswori was exposed at festivals. Mott of 
these stones, that remain, are entirely rude, and uncut, and 
the marks of wedges, by which they have been split are very 
evident. This drcumstance, however, 1 attribute to the 
MosUmt, who seem to have been breaking down the mate¬ 
rials in order to form new works; for we can scarcely suppose, 
that any people, who had the desire of bringing stones to far 
as an ornament for their buildings, should have been ignorant 
of the art of at least cutting them square. I however ob¬ 
served only two stones, that retained marks of the chisel. 
One was apparently part of an entablature of red granite, 
much but very ruddy carved. It was lying below the north¬ 
east comer of the great mound, from which it had probably 
fidlen. The other was a fragment of a column of grey granite, 
about 8 feet long, and eighteen inches in diameter. It is very 
rudely carved, the sbaR is an octagon, the pedestal or capifad 
is square. The people say that it was one of the dumb belb 
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u«ed b; Niltmbor; tnd to tpt to be caught by the inarvcllout 
•re the people of tbit country, that a Moilem Luskur (iaacar) 
attached to my tentt, who had lived much in fort William, 
and bad been in the habitt of teeing large piecea of ordnance 
moved, declared, that the worki here could only have been 
performed by God. Moat of the nativea of thia vicinity at¬ 
tribute the building of the citadel to Viawokormms, the God 
of ardatt; and 1 am credibly informed, that at Calcutta a 
timilar origin it now not uncommonly attributed to Fort Wil¬ 
liam. At for the great outer rampart of the city it it uni- 
verially agreed, that on the approach of the inhdela it waa 
built by Komoteaworii and the reaaon aatigned for ita not 
being completed on the aide towarda the Dhorla, is that the 
Rgja wai ordered to faat four days on the occasion. He 
fatted three days; but, being unable to endure hunger any 
longer, he eat on the fourth day, and of course only three 
tides of the work were completed. 

A great road led through the city somewhat in an east 
and west direcdon; but not in a straight line. Its east end 
passed to the Dhorla, its west end to Vaghdwar, and it 
pasted a few hundred yards south from the residence of the 
king. The whole way between these two last-mentioned 
placet, but at considerable intervals, may be traced the 
foundations of square enclosures or fortifications, which in 
all probability, and according to tradition, were the abotles of 
the chief persons in the state. In most places in this direc¬ 
tion, which teems to have been the fashionable part of the 
town, there are many scattered bricks; but there is nothing 
to indicate, that there ever was any large building of that 
material. 

About a mile from the royal residence in this direcdon, 
u the present channel of the Singgimari, which is constantly 
changing its course, and may have carried away many ruins; 
as all the southern parts of the town are miserably tom by 
its old courses. It u navigable in the rainy season, and in 
the dry has a fine clear stream of water. Beyond the Sing¬ 
gimari is another small channel, over which bad been a bridge 
of two small brick archea These were of a rude gothic 
form, and have partly fallen. A litde way from Vaghdwar 
is a small area paved with stone and called Gauripat, where 
the female part of the indecent image of Sib' remains, but 
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the mule he* been reinored. Around there are man; biiclta 
and foundationa, and probably this has been a temple, which 
was violated by the zeal of the Moslems, especially as these 
appear to me to have been erecting considerable works in 
the vicinity. 

The chief of these works is a tank lined with brick. It is 
about 300 feet from east to west, and gOO from north to 
south, and is surrounded hy a terrace enclosed by a brick 
wall. On each side there is a descent, both to the terrace, 
and from thence to the water, by very fine steps of cut 
granite, among which are two clear indications, that the stones 
have been taken from ruins. One is, that in one place a 
column has been used for a step, and another is, that a stone 
containing carved figures has been built into the stair, ami 
from a total neglect of symmetry with the adjacent parts, 
could not originally have been intended for the place, which 
it now occupies. Besides, near the tank there is a stone, 
which contains an image in alto relievo of a Nagini, an object 
of worship, which in its upper parts resembles a woman, and 
in its lower a serpent, and which was probably brought as a 
material. Although I suppose that this tank is the work of 
Moslems, and found my opinion on the greatest length of 
the tank being from east to west, which the Pandit of the 
survey assures me, is totally contrary to Hindu custom; yet 
it must be confessed, that the natives of Vihar attribute the 
work to a certain Bhonath Karjyi, an officer of one of Ute 
\ ihar Rajas. They allege, that the Hindu law is little 
known in Kamrup, and that a tank at Vihar, undoubtedly 
constructed by a Hindu within the memory of man, has its 
greatest length from east to west. I am still however in¬ 
clined to think, that the tank is of Muhammedan workman¬ 
ship; for on its south side, near the west corner, are the 
yraces of a building in the Moorish style, and near it is 
another dwelling bouse built of brick, which is said to have 
been for some time the residence of a certain Lalbayi, who 
was a favourite concubine of the conquering Moslem chief, 
and who was probably left here, when he undertook the rash 
expedition to Asam. The building is small, and evidently of 
Moorish architecture. As its numerous arches, gave its 
fickle inhabitant an opportunity of peeping at the passengers, 
now firom one window, then from another, the natives of 
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Kwonipt not acetufaHoed to inch proeeedingR, called the 
btdMing Bhorka Bhorki, a word aimilar to our Bopeep. To 
thii tame ladjr it ittributed the foundation of Lalbaaar, the 
town nearett to the mint. 

Whoever built the tank attributed by me to the Motlemt, 
there can be little doubt, but that the materiala came from 
the royal retidence, and that much greater buildingt were 
intended, for the road about half a mile from the tank it for 
a contiderable way ttrewed with large itonee very much 
carved, which I have no doubt formed part of the omamentt 
of KomotapaL The aame European, who told me of the 
line bricka, informed me, that on tbeae atones were some 
ebaractera, which no one could read; and the Pandit, who 
bad been sent to the place, said, that one stone contuned 
a kind of character, which had no tort of affinity either to 
Sangakrita or Persian. I therefore hastened to the spot in 
full expectation of making a grand discovery, when to my 
utter confuakm the characters proved to be a running orna¬ 
ment of a kind of chain work, tliat was rudely carved on a 
block of red granite. In other respects also this stone was 
much carved, and evidently intended for the lintel of a door. 
Near it were three other large stones, two of which seem to 
have been the aides of the door, and the third a threshold. 
Many other of the atones have been carved in alto relievo, 
and have been surrounded by a high margin, to prevent the 
figures from being injured. These stones are exactly in 
the style of that containing the Nagini at the tank, and have 
evidently been ornaments of a Hindu building. The draw¬ 
ings (No. 1.) accompanying this report, are representations 
of several of these carvings. The most perfect has been 
placed upright against a tree, is called Vaishnov-Vaishnovi, 
and Nakkata-Nakkad, The former name is given to it, 
because it is supposed to represent a religious mendicant and 
his wifis, and k W obtained the latter appellation, because 
it it supposed to have passed under the merciless sword of 
Kalapahar, of whom I gave an account in my report concern¬ 
ing Dinsjpoor. I should rather suppose, that the figures 
represented a Hindu chief admiring a female dancer; and 
that the mutilatiifiia were performed by the soldiers of Sultan 
Hoseyn. 

Coneemiag atones there ere two tradidona. The 
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lint »Ute*, thu Rig* Nilkmbor w*a collecting materi*lv for » 
grand building, when the Moslem »rmy cime before hi* 
capiui. The other is, that the stones formed part of his 
palace, and were Uken away by the Mohammedans for some 
of their works, when these invaders were compelled to 
evacuate the country. This last appear* to me to be roost 
probable. It is not however to the Moslems alone, that the 
dilapidation of the royal abode can be attributed, the Rajah* 
of Vihar have performed a part, and have carried away many 
stone*. In the counterscarp of the east face of the citadel 
the present Raja discovered a very large pillar, with which 
be attempted to adorn his capital. He succeeded in placing 
it upon a wheel carriage, and it had reached within a short 
distance of the place, which it was intended to ornament, 
when the carriage gave way, and in the fall the column was 
broken. It is said to have been 22 cubits in length, but 
only cubits in circumference. 

Besides the great road leading east and west, other* led 
from the palace to each gate; but near these I observed no 
traces of buildings. In all probability the great space within 
the ramparts was chiefly occupied by scattered huts and 
gardens, and probably in many parts there were cultivated 
fields. The only other building, that I observed, was a 
large square enclosure near the principal road, about three 
quarter* of a mile east from the palace, where it is said the 
treasury, or rather the office of the receiver-general was 
situated. 

It might have naturally been supposed, that the sealous 
followers of the Koran would have destroyed the idol of 
Komoteswori j but by her worshippers they are not accused 
of such an action. On the fall of the city the fortunate 
amulet of Bhogodotto retired to a pond, near where the 
Singgimari enters the city, and there remained, until a fa¬ 
vourable time for re-appearing occurred. This happened in 
the government of Pran Narayon, the fourth Raj* of Vibar, 
when Bhuna, a fisherman, threw his net* into the pond, and 
could not draw them out. He was informed by a dream of 
the cause, and directed to instruct the Raja, of the manner in 
*hich the deity expected to be received. A Brahman was 
*«nt upon an elephant, having with him a silken purse. 
Having found the amulet under water, it was there placed in 
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die {mne, end baring been thm concealed *aa placed on 
tbe riepbant; for it n qiute unlawful fi»r an; peraon to 
bebold tbe embkni of the goddeai. The depbant went of 
hia own accord to a place on the banka of the Stnggimari, 
near where that river learet the old city, and there halted at 
Goeungnimari, where Pran Karayon built a temple for its 
reception, aa appeara from an inacription in the year of Saka- 
dityo 1587. (a. n. 1665.) The Riya naturally enough ap¬ 
pointed prieata to the temple from among the colony of 
Brahmana that had been introduced by hia anceator Viawo; 
but he wai aocm informed by a dreamer, that this waa not 
agreeable to the goddeaa, a^ that her prieata muat be 
aelected from among tbe Maithiloa, by whom abe bad been 
formerly aerred. It ia probable, that the Raja found the 
Maithi]^ more accommodating, aa ever since that manifesta¬ 
tion of divine favour they have been the Purobits of the 
family, and superintend all its ceremonies; while the Baidiks 
of Kamrup have only been able to retain the olBce of Guru, 
or religious instructor, which in Kamrup is not so profitable. 
The Baidiks of Kamrup, have lately suffered a great mis¬ 
fortune. The present Raja’s father dismissed them from 
the office of Guru, and chose a Karhi Brahman for bis 
spiritual guide. Indeed the Kamrupis never seem to have 
been well established, as some of tbe Rig** ^*''* chosen to 
return to the ancient guidance of the Kolitas: The first of 
the Maithilo priests informed the Rqja, that every night he 
bh'ndfolded himself, went into the temple, and shut tbe 
doors, and played on a drum (Tubiah), to the sound of which 
tbe goddess danced naked in tbe form of a beautiful girl, 
as she informed him, for he had never presumed to look. 
Tbe Riga's curiosity was raised to the highest pitch, and 
tbe compliant priest allowed him to look through the door. 
The goddess was exceedingly angry, that she should have 
been seen in such a Mtuation, discontinued her dancing, and 
informed the priest, if any of the Narayon fanuly presumed 
afterwards to come within sg^t of the temple, thM be wmild 
certainly Tbe Rqjas therefore abstain iiram visiting 
this temple, although t^y have erected considerabte buUd- 
inga; and have bestowed on the priests a proper endowment. 
The buildingt are of brick, with a tew stones evidently taken 
ftem tbe ruins id Komotapat, andars smtounded by abrick 
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wall, with an oetagonal tower at each corner. The area ia 
planted with elegant flowering treca, which intenaixed with 
the white doroea and buildinga, look very well, when viewed 
from a diatance; but on a near approach, every thing ia 
found rude, and deatitute of taate, and aa uaual the atroeture 
ia debaaed by a figure in the plaater work, of the moat groaa 
indecency. The shrine ia covered with a dome, and the 
architect has therefore, in all probability, been a Muham- 
medan, no Hindu of the place being then acquainted with 
the science of brick and lime. The priests are remarkably 
accommodating. I was led up to the threshold of the shrine 
without even being desired to take oflT my shoes, the doors 
were thrown open, and 1 was allowed to see the ainall tawdry 
ima^ in which the amulet ia concealed from view. Had my 
curiosity equalled that of the Rajs Pran Narayon, I have no 
doubt that a few rupees would have procured me permiaaion 
to enter, and view the sacred emblem naked. There are a 
few gold and silver utensils placed under the wooden throne, 
on which the image is placed; but their value could render 
them an object of plunder to only a common thief. In one 
of the towers at the angles of the wall, is a stone containing 
an image of Vasudev, exactly in the same style of carving 
as that of the stones lying between the residence of Nilambor 
and Vaghdwar. It was found in the first year of this een* 
tury on the great mound, which would seem clearly to ascer¬ 
tain the place from whence the others have been taken. 

1 shall finish this account by describing the remains of the 
camp of the invaders, as it is called by tradition, and I have 
no doubt that this is a well founded opinion. It is caUed 
Barogori from its being supposed that it contained 12 houses 
of brick in which the Moslem chiefs were accommodated. In 
fact there are many bricks scattered everywhere, and there 
•re several heaps in which bricks are contained; but it ia 
probable that some of these heaps, espedally two to the south 
of the works and on their outside, were buUdinga belonging 
to the inhabitants, the materials of which were emph^ed to 
rmse redoubts for the defence of the camp. The attack 
toema to have been directed against the place where Uie 
Singgimari leaves the town, and the invaders, probably de- 
•pairing of fordng their way over the rampart, wuted for 
t^ptotonity of entering by the channel, either in very 
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dry WMther, or when after a great flood, it had overthrown 
MBie of the defence*. The camp i* on the bank of the Sing- 
gimiri, about a mile from the town, and is defended towards 
the place by this river, which takes a semicircular bend. 
Between this bend and the town is a large mound, which 
served as a redoubt, and the side of the river next the camp 
is strengthened by four other such works. The rear of the 
camp is surrounded by a strong rampart of earth and a wide 
ditch. This fortification, which is only about three miles in 
circumference, could merely serve as a depot to secure a mo¬ 
derate detachment of the army, while the greater part went 
in search of forage and provisions. The plain between the 
camp and town is called Sawarigung, probably from its having 
been the place, where the Moslem cavalry paraded. 

Varum is very ill contrived; two detached portions are 
scattered through the must remote parte of Patgang, and one 
is surrounded by the territory subject to the Raja of Vihar; 
while two parts of Dimla are surrounded by the remote parts 
of this district, and a third portion of the same division is 
hemmed in between this and the Tista, by which it is cut off 
from ail convenient communication with its own officers. 
Farther a long narrow portion of this division is hemmed in 
between Dimla on the south and Vihar on the north. In 
fact the two jurisdictions of Varuni and Dimla, when I visited 
them, were totally undefined, and the authority in several 
places of some note was claimed by both officers. 

In the north-west comer of the district is Singheswor Jhar, 
a considerable forest, which extends far into Vihar proper, 
where indeed the greater part is situated. It contains a great 
variety of large tree* and climbers, of which many are non¬ 
descripts, and in one day afforded me a greater number of 
acquisitions to my list of plants, than any other place of the 
district in so short a time. None of the marshes nor lakes 
are remarkable. The soil in many parts rests on sand inter¬ 
mixed with water-worn pebbles, mostly of granite or schistose 
mica, which would seem to indicate that the Tista at one pe¬ 
riod has passed farther towards the north than it does at 
present, and has gone through the Mora Sungti of Phoron- 
vari, which is a very large channel. The channel of the 
Tista has no pebbles lower down than thu division, nor doe* 
any tdher river contiun these bodies so far from the hill*. 
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That it BO dwelling house of biick, uid oidjr one (kmily 
bmi • domestic dispel of tbst msterisL This belongs to s 
Sonnyssi, <w men who has forsaken the world, and who took 
the vows of chastity when a child. He has acquired a for¬ 
tune by commerce, and has purchased an estate on which be 
occasionally resides; but be has also a'bouse in Ronggopoor 
which he calls a convent (Akra). No other landholder re¬ 
sides. A few of the poorest bouses are thatched with the 
reed called Bima, which serves to make the walla of the 
greater part The remainder are thatched with grass (Ulu), 
and supported by a frame of bamboos, and 50 or 60 have 
walls of bamboo mats. Of these, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of the forest, 30 or 40 only have wooden posts. The greater 
part of the walls that are composed of reeds are plastered on 
the inside with clay. 

Ghoramara is the only place that can be called a town, and 
may contain about SOO families. There is no place of worship 
either Muhammedan or Hindu that is at all remarkable, 
either for its supposed sanctity or for its buildings. For¬ 
merly a collection of people (Mela) assembled to bathe in the 
river on the feast of Varuni, near the place where the office 
of police now stands, from whence the name of the place is 
said to be derived. This custom however has long been dis¬ 
used, probably ever since the Tista or some other large river 
has deserted the place; but of this no tradition remains, 
although the pebbles in the soil and the largeness of the 
channels seem to me convincing proofs of the circumstance. 

The only ruins are those of a mud-walled fort of incon¬ 
siderable size, and called Chornargor after the chief of a 
village named Choma, by whom it was built, when the country 
was subject to the Rajas of Vihar. 

Patgang.—Thu petty jurisdiction 'contains only about 82 
square miles, and except at one comer is everywhere sur¬ 
rounded by the territory of the Raja of Vihar. This is per¬ 
haps on the whole the highest part of the district, and in the 
great floods of the Bengal year 1194 suffered no inconvenience, 
although not far from the Tista. The soil is remar^bly 
light, so that iron is never used in the plough. No Zemindar 
resides. There is no brick house, and only one person has 
a mosque of that material. Ten or twelve houses have wooden 
poata, one-oxteenth may have walls of bamboo mats, two-aix- 
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teentlu wiBi of tplit bambooi, tnd the mntiiider hate waits 
of reeds in general plastered on the inside with clay. Except 
a few of the poorest that are thatched with reeds (Bima and 
Kete), all the others are covered with grass. No place in 
this division is entitled to the appellation of town. The two 
nsost celebrated places of worship are: Arst, a hut called 
Kudom Rasul, in which there is no mark of the prophet's 
foot, as one would suppose from the name; but it is fre¬ 
quented by all persons in distress both Moslems and Hindus, 
^condly the Dhorla river, where the festival of Varuni is 
observed, and about SOOO people bathe in it, about four miles 
below Patgang, The only deity of the villages (gram devata) 
is Pateswori, from whom, it is said, the name of the country 
is derived. She is a female spirit, delighting in the blood of 
goals, 

The only remains of antiquity are of little note, nor are 
they of a very ancient date. After an invasion of the Bbotea^, 
and their defeat by a Moslem officer named Maajumkhan, 
be erected at Patgang a small fort on each side of the Dhorla. 
Both forts are called Mundomala, and are small square re¬ 
doubts with a bastion at each angle. On the same occasion 
the Moslem chief had a small fortiAed camp about a mile cast 
from Mundomala. 

Fakirgunj .—^This jurisdiction, which is situated west from 
Patgang, is entirely separated from it by a narrow strip of 
Vihar. One detached portion is situated in the centre of 
Boda, whUe another is removed to a great distance on the 
frontier between Vihar and Bhotan. This might be conve¬ 
niently e.^changed with a similar petty jurisdiction, which the 
Dev* Raja possesses in the centre of Sonnyasikata. Inde¬ 
pendent of these detached portions, this jurisdiction is a 
narrow space of above 30 miles in length, while its whole 
square contents may be about 184 miles. Although this dis¬ 
trict never was subject to the Mubammedans, they are said 
to compose more than a half of the population. The spiritual 
guidance of the worshippers of Vishnu has been disputed 
between Kungjokisor of Ronggtqtur, and Onahari of Pura- 
niya. The magistrate has decided in favour of the F mer. 

The northern parts of this division are entirely covered by 
a forest The soil is everywhere so light as to require no 
iron in the plough. Tltere is no large marsh nor lake. 
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This ii dw obIj diriiion watt from the Chonn^otli, in which 
•aj of the ho« cttldradon b to be fouod, Aithoogh the 
hottte of the Reykoti elreedy nentioned, who poteeu aa 
extent of about 9% equare n^t, of which perhaps tSS aie 
is actual cuidration, is in this district, yet it oontabs no 
dwelling bouse of brick, and only one smaller domestic place 
of worship of that materiaL Perhaps 100 houses hare mat 
walls, and not above 7S of these have wooden posts, although 
they are situated close to a forest, SOO houses, however, very 
near the woods have wooden posts with walls, composed of 
reeds, and are reckoned inferior to such as have mat walls, 
supported by a iVame of bamboo. The whole are thatched 
with grass (Ulu). There is no town. 

There is no place of worship in die district of the least 
consequence, nothing but miserable huts, sticks, stones, 
bunches of hair, heaps of earth, or the like. Formerly, in¬ 
deed, before the rebellion of the Raykots, they possessed by 
far the most celebrated place of worship in all these northern 
parts. It is a temple of Sib' at Jolpis, and was built by Pran 
and Mod Narayon, the 4th and 5th Rajas of Vihar. They 
procured a Mubamroedan artist from Delhi, and have acted 
judiciously, for the design possesses some taste, as will be 
seen from the accompanying drawing (No. S.) I did not visit 
the place; as it was ceded to Bhotan, in order to procure 
their assutance to dethrone the Vihar Raja; but ail my 
Hindus went to offer their devotions. The building is rather 
ruinous; but the Dev* Raja has not withdrawn any of the 
endowments. The Brahmans, however, will not probably 
lay out a single cowrie on repairs; but will wait lutil there 
comes another Raja, that may be willing to undertake the 
work. The image, as usual, is supposed to be of great anti¬ 
quity, and according to tbe Yogini Tantro arMC of itself, 
ilie first temple was built by a certain Jolpeswor Riqa, of 
whom I have already made mention. I find nothing to deter- 
mnie the age m which be lived; but the priest of tbe temple 
informed die Pandit that it bad been rebuilt twice between 
tbe time of Jolpeswor and Pran Narayon, who we know lived 
about 150 years ago, and bis building is far advanced in 
decay. The chiefdeity of tbe villagers is BuriThakurani, tbe 
old nymph who governs tbe Tista. The Rayki^ had erected 
■any si^l forts or redoubts in this district, the ruins of 
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which BMjr be now traced! but iKMoe of dwm tK at all remark* 
able. They all hare baationa at their aoglei, which abowa 
an adraoce in the military art 

foMyoniato.—Thii joriidiction, whidi comprehendi the 
other diriiion of the Raykot’a estate, it somewhat of a tri¬ 
angular form, extending towards the south-east in a long 
acute angle. A large portion of it in that direction ia much 
nearer the police office of Fakirgunj than the residence of its 
own Darogah, which is at Katimgunj in the south-west comer 
of his jurisdiction, while he is close to a projecting part of 
Boda, which is a vast territory, too heavy a charge for one 
person to superintend. In the centre of Sonnyasikata, is a 
territory belonging to the. Dev’ Riga, as I have before men¬ 
tioned. 

The soil is so light, that no iron is used in the plough. In 
some placet it has immediately under the surface a kind of 
black earth, called buffalo sand (Mohishabala); and, wher¬ 
ever that it found, the land is very sterile. On digging seven 
or eight cubits, sand containing water-worn pebbles is usually 
found. There are no marshes of any considerable extent. 
The northern extremity u overgrown with woods and reeds. 
There is no building of brick, and scarcely any of the huts 
have mat walls. About 100 huts have wooden posts. The 
poor use reeds (Birna and Kese) for thatch, and the rich 
employ grass (U!u). There is no town. 

The Moslems have no place of worship of the smallest 
consideration. Among the Hindus the only one remarkable 
is that from whence the vicinity derives its name. The first 
of the Raykots, the young Sib' (Sibkumar), was building a 
fort, and the workmen in digging came upon a person dedi¬ 
cated to God (Sonnyasi), who was passing bis time under 
ground in devout retirement. This person was wounded by 
the pioneers before they were aware; but he made no com¬ 
plaint, and only requested to be covered again, which was 
accordingly done, and a convent (Akra) for persons of his 
order was built on the spot. It ia under the direction of a 
superior, whose title ia Mohonto. The person, who some 
years ago filled this sacred office, was supposed to be of a 
temperament too warm for his profession of chastity; and 
beiag incapable of marriage, had a female companion, by 
whesn a son was bwii. Tto son anceeaded to tte otta is 
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bit motbrr't (nend, wid wu rappoted to bare been too inti, 
mete wiUi • young women, who contrary to all order bred in 
the convent He wat lately murdered by a brother Son- 
nayti, who formerly had lived with him; but bad retired to 
to the dominiona of Gorkha, it is supposed from disgust at 
the conduct of his superior; and the crime, which he com¬ 
mitted, was perhaps owing to an overboiling of zeal. Imme- 
diately after iu commission he retired to Nepal, where he it 
perfectly safe. 

About 20() people annually celebrate the feast of Varuni, 
by bathing in the Korutnya, where it passes through this 
jurisdiction. The most common god of the villages is Son- 
nyasi, the pious person who passed his time in meditation 
under ground, and who has now received the title of deity 
(Thakur.) 

In this division also, the Raykots have constructed many 
small mud forts, which are now in ruins. The best informed 
people are totally ignorant of any history previous to the ac¬ 
cession of Viswo Singho, nor does any one of them know the 
Sangskrita appellation for this part of the country. Part of 
it being on the west side of the Korotoya, cannot be in 
Kamrup. Partly in this jurisdiction, and partly in that of 
Boda, and at no great distance from Jolpis arc tlie ruins of 
the city of Prithu Raja, which I shall now describe. This 
city has been situated at some distance east from the Koro¬ 
toya, and a small river, the Talma, ran through it from north 
to south. The accompanying sketch {No. 9), made in pass- 
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iag throagh s -psii of h, first from east to west, sod then 
from north to stmth wiQ enable the reader to understand my 
descriptioa. 

The city consists of four c<mcentric enclosures. The inner* 
most IS said to have been the abode of the Raja, and appear¬ 
ances justify the supposition. It is a parallelogram of about 
G90 yards from nor^ to south, by half as much from east to 
west; but at the north end a small portion is cut from its 
east side, in order to secure the place, by an earthen rampart, 
from any attack that might be made from a large tank that is 
adjacent The defence of the other parts of the royal resi¬ 
dence has been a brick wall Near the middle of the area is 
a small tank, #ith a heap of bricks at each end. In the south¬ 
east corner is another tank, and one heap. In the south¬ 
west comer are two heaps containing bricks. All these heaps 
are small, and bare probably been private places of worship; 
and all the other buildings were probably thatched. There 
is not the smallest trace of either taste, or magnificence; 
while the defences seem to indicate, that the government of 
the Raja was insecure. 

The tank adjacent to the citadel or palace is a consider¬ 
able work; and, from the great height and wideness of the 
banks thrown out, must be deep. It extends about 800 yards 
from north to south, and 700 from east to west In the north 
and south ends it has had two ghats or descents, and in the 
east and west sides it has three, all paved with brick. The 
water is still clear; and owing probably to the bottom being 
sand, but attributed to the holiness of the place, few weeds 
grow in it. The part of the bank that adjoins the palace is 
overgrown with trees and bushes, and is supposed to be still 
the abode (Sthan) of the spirit of Prithu; for on the approach 
of the impure Kichok, it was here that be precipiuted himself' 
into the water. A flag is hoisted to denote that the ground 
b holy; and, on approaching, my guides bowed to the 
ground, and called upon Moharaja Prithu by name. 

The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great tank, 
is about 1980 yards firom east to west, and SiS from north to 
south. Where I passed the north-east and west faces, they 
consisted of a brick rampart, and a narrow dhcb without any 
flanking defences, and extremely ruinous; still, however, in 
some parts, the bricks of the facing retain their position. 
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Whent I eroEMd the toathcni face it cooiitted of a vary wide 
ditdi and atrong nuspart of earth, llie dtadei it not m the 
centre of thU inner d^, but it it placed nearett to the north 
and wett ddet. 

The middle city ettendt abont 35S0 yardt from eatt to 
wett, and 6350 from north to toutb, and it turrounded by a 
ditch and rampart of earth; but itt north face, where the 
Talma entert ita ditch, and fiowt along it to far at I traced, 
it atrengtbened by an additional rampart. Itt wettem area 
b wider than itt eattem, and itt touthern tret it not to wide 
at that on the north. Near itt touthern end it a tank called 
Vaghpukhori, where the Raja kept tome tigert. In the 
northern area are thown two email heapt of brickt, which are 
called the house of the Raja't miniater, and from their tite 
could oidy hare terred at the private placet of worthip of 
tuch a pertonage. In both the inner and middle dties there 
have been tubdivitiont, teparated by ramparts and ditches, 
both running parallel to the chief defences of the place, and 
cutting the former at right angles, and which probatdy di¬ 
vided the city into many quarters. 

The outer dty it turrounded by a low rampart and ditch, 
and it supposed to have been occupied by the lowest of the 
populace, on which account it it called Harirgor. It eilendt 
300 yardt from the wettem rampart, and 570 yardt from the 
southern rampart of the middle dty. Its eitent on the eatt 
escaped my notice, at I was not in expectation of finding any 
ruin, when I came upon it, and reaped the rampart of the 
middle dty before 1 was aware of the circumstance, and night 
approached to fiut at not to admit of my returning badu 
Ndther did I atcertun the extent of this outer dty towards 
die north. 1 could not tee it from the rampart of the middle 
dty, and was told, that it was at such a distance at to render 
a day's hah necettary, if I intended to view it; and a day's 
halt was inqwacticable, at my tents bad that momug gone to 
a distance. My guides said, that die total length of the 
outer fort, from north to south it six mikt, wfaidi teems pro¬ 
bable. 

There it no reason to think, that in the whde dty there 
was any puldic building either religiout w civil, that deterred 
notice; ot any woric of contideraUe magnitu^, except the 
dcfcncet and the tuk. Hut shows, dther that the people 
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were in e verjr rude state of societ;, or that tl» urgency of 
the state required its whole means to be exhausted on its 
defence. The whole seem to have been early constructed, 
before the art of war had made any considerable progress, as 
there is nothing like towers, bastions, or any part that can 
defend another; but that does not indicate a great anti¬ 
quity, as Komotapoor, destroyed in the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century, is in a similar state. 
For one appearance, which I observed in all the sides of the 
outer city, I cannot account. There are several trenches of 
inconsiderable depth, and perhaps SO feet wide, which seem 
to extend round the whole parallel to the ditch of the middle 
city, and distant from each other about 40 or 50 feet. The 
earth that has been taken from the trenches, has been thrown 
on these intermediate spaces, which although evidently raised 
are level. They could therefore scarcely have been intended 
for defences j nor is it probable that regular streets would 
have been formed in the meanest part of the city, while no 
traces of such remain in the parts that were inhabited by 
persona of rank. 

Besides the city, several other works in this jurisdiction 
are attributed to the family of Pritbu Raja, or to his servants. 
At Dbubni, a little north and west from the city, is a tank, 
where the royal washerman is said to have dwelt, and a 
square mound, containing some bricks, is pointed out as the 
foundation of his house. Many other small tanks are attri¬ 
buted to these personages; and among others one, some miles 
cut from the city, call^ Jbarpukhori, near which have been 
some small buildings of brick. Several roads also are attri¬ 
buted to Prithu Raja. 

Bo6a.—This division has been made of an unusual size, as 
it contains almost as much as the two last mentioned juris* 
dictions. Kungjokisor of Ronggopoor has a small part that 
is not on the estate of the Vifaar Raja. The fiajbongsis of 
Boda are under the guidance of Kripanondo, who usually 
resides at Dinajpoor, although his authority is confined to 
Boda. The Kolitas, or ancient priesthood of the Koch, now 
receive instruction from a Bralunan named Madbovanondo, 
a person of the colony introdwmd by ViswoRqjaofKamrup. 
Tile large proportion of this division that is ifestroyed by 
water, is chiefly oaring to die great channel of the old Tista, 
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wliiefa pMWf through it for 24 mUet. The toil u to light, 
M to requite no iron in the plough. There u one tiull wood 
of Sel on the Korotoye; but it ie stunted, end I believe it in 
the territory subject to Vihar. 

There are no buildings of brick, escept three snudl temples, 
which are partly constructed of that material. Fifleen.aix> 
teenths of the houses are thatched with fine grass (Ulu), 
and one-sixteenth with reeds (Bima and Kese); one-eighth 
of the houses have mat walls, and of these about 100 are en¬ 
tirely, and about 800 partly supported by wooden posts; 
seven-eighths of the huts have walls of reeds, of which five- 
eighths are plastered within with clay. No Zemindar resides. 

Kumarirkoth, called alto Govindogunj, is a small town, 
containing several houses that are reckoned good by the 
natives, and is the residence of the native oIBcers of police 
and law, and of the officers employed by the Raja to manage 
bis affairs. It may contain SKK) houses. Pocbagor, the great 
mart for sackcloth, may contain 150. Saldangga contains 
perhaps 200. Devigunj is a thriving place, and contained 
250 bouses, most of which had lately been burnt when 1 saw 
it; but this is an accident so common, that it seems scarcely 
to produce even a temporary regret. 

The chief place of Moslem worship is the thatched monu¬ 
ment of a reputed saint. The common village deities are 
Kali, Sonnyasi, the pious person who lives under ground, 
the old river nymph Tista, her son (Mokor) the crocodile, 
Rajadhol, and Sonai Monai, of which two last 1 procured no 
explanation. The two chief places of worship among the 
Hindus are a thatched temple of Sib' at Bhojonpoor, and a 
small brick temple of Bodeswori, a female destructive spirit, 
from whom the country derives its name. It has a consi¬ 
derable endowment from the Vihar family, who have twice 
rebuilt it. 

There remain no traces of the original building erected by 
a Buddh Riqa for bis family deity, but the temple is situated 
to the centre of a fort, where the Raja it said to have lived. 
It it a square of about two miles round, and it surrounded by 
a wide dheh and high earthen rampart, without towers or 
any of Bie other improvements in nulitary architecture. 
There remains no traditkm ctmeeming the time when riiis 
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Raja Uv«d. I aaw no heaps of bricka, nor other traces of 
buiMings. 

Eight cou north from Kumarirkoth u a tank called Hoseyn 
Dighi, which is said to hare been dug by Hoseyn king of 
Bengal, who orerdirew the king of Kjuarup. He was bom 
in the neighbouring rillage Der* Nogor. It must be obserred, 
that according to the manuscript procured at Maldeh, the 
Sultan Ibrahem, grandfather of Hoseyn, was deprired of his 
life and throne by a converted Hindu, who assail the name 
ofdalaludin; and Hoseyn did not recover the government 
until a rapid succession of murders and insurrections, had 
weakened the authority of the Hindu and of his successors. 
During a long period of 76 Muhantmedan years, the son of 
Ibrahem, and bis family seem to have found refuge in the 
dominions of the Komoteswori, whose government afterwards 
Hoseyn overthrew. 

Near Kumarirkoth is a small square fort, with bastions at 
the comers. It is called Mogulikoth, and was occupied by a 
Muhammedan officer from the time that this district was re¬ 
duced, until the establishment of the British government 
rendered such petty defences unnecessary. Kumarirkoth (Ca- 
nerycotta R.) which surrounds the office of police and adja¬ 
cent town, was built by a young lady of the Vibar family, and 
of courae went to ruin, when the fort of the Mogul arose. 

Dimki contains about 195 square miles, and is very irregular 
in its form. Towards the west it occupies a wide space cm both 
sides of the Tista, but towards the east it sends out on the 
south side of the river a narrow angle, which at its extre¬ 
mity crosses that immense body of water, and bends to the 
north, where it is surrounded by Varuni; and in the most 
remote parts of that division are two scattered portions of 
Dimla, which contain three market-places &r removed from 
the inspection of the police. 

Ever since the great flood of 1194 b. b. when a large pro¬ 
portion of the people and stock were swept away, tike inha¬ 
bitants seem to have been afraid, owing to whi^ there is 
much waste land covered with reeds, and many parts are 
overwhehned with sand. The high barren land suffered 
nothing in the floods, and has only a few inches of soil over 
a poor sharp sand, in which however there is often water, 
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alinott at the tur&ce. The whok mmI U m light, that no iron 
k required in the plough. 

There u no bride houte, and only one person has a prirate 
tenpk of that material None of the huU are thatched with 
•traw! grass (Ulu) is almost unirerselly used for that purpose, 
but a few huts are covered with (Kese) reeds. The houses, 
however, are rather eomforteble; one-sixteenth have wooden 
posts and bamboo mat walls ( onc-thirty-second have walls of 
the same kind with bamboo posts; and about six-sixteenths 
have the hurdks of reeds plastered within. 

Dimla is the only place that can be called a town, and may 
cont^ 150 houses. No place of worship is either celebrated 
for its ssnetity, or worth notice as a building. The most 
common deity of the villages is Buri Thakurani, the spirit of 
the Tista. This division contains several remarkable anti¬ 
quities. 

^ About two miles south from the great bend in the Tista, a 
little below Dimla, are tbe remains of a fortified city, said to 
have been built by Dhormo Pal Raja, of whom I have already 
given an account. It is in form of a parallelogram, rather 
kss than a mile from north to south, and half-a-mile from east 
to west The following sketch taken in riding round it, will 



enabk thereadermore easily to understand my account The 
defences omuist of a high rampart of earth, which at the 
■®«t^Mest comer is irregidar, and retires back to leave a 
•pooe Afct is modi devated, and is sud to have beeu the 
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bouM of the Raja'i minuter (Dewankhanah). On the eaat 
tide I obterred no traces of a ditch nor gate; but a ditch of 
about 40 feet wide surrounds the other three faces. In the 
centre of each of these is a gate defended b; outworks, and 
in these are a good manjr bricks. At each angle of the fort 
hu been a small square projection, like a sort of bastion, ex¬ 
tending however only across the counterscarp to the ditch; 
and between each gate and the bastion at the comer are some 
others of a similar structure. The earth from the ditch has 
been thrown outwards and forms a slope without a coveretl 
way. At the distance of about 150 yards from the ditch of 
the north-east and south sides, are parallel ramparts and 
ditches, which enclose an outer city, where it is said, the lower 
populace resided. Beyond these on the south is another en¬ 
closure, in which it is said the horses were kept. Parallel to 
the west side of the city, at about the distance of ISU yards, 
runs a fine road very much raised, and which in all proba¬ 
bility served as a rampart for that face. It runs a considera¬ 
ble way both towards the north and south ; but its ends have 
been swept away by changes that have taken place in the 
rivers. About a mile north-west from the city is a tank called 
Chondonpat, and attributed to Dhormo Pal. 

It is said, that this prince did not live in the fort which was 
occupied by his troops, and that his house was about three- 
quarters of a mile distant, a little east from a small river called 
the Hangrighosba. At the place alleged are several small 
heaps of bricks and tanks, with one considerable square 
mound of earth, which it said to contain many bricks. It is 
called Baremolla Tere Kari, from an assembly of S5 pious 
Moslems, to whom the place is now dedicated. Although 
the Muhammedans have dedicated the ruins of Dhormo Pal's 
house to their saints, none of them will venture to live within 
the walls of his fort, the space contrined by which is entirely 
occupied by Hindus. 

Atent 15 years ago a Vairagi in digging a ditch near the 
Rqja's house, found an image carved on stone, which he now 
worships, sad which is said to represent Vasudev’, who is 
considered as the some with Vishnu. The accompanying 
drawing (No. S) wOl give an idea of the workmanship. It is 
said, Aat several Idi^gas were dug up near the fort. 

On the banks of the Hangrigfaosha. nmth firms the ruins of 
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Uw R^«’t house, is shown the place where he disappeared in 
a battle agamst Moynawoti his sister-in-law. The residence 
of this actiee lady is shown on the west bank of the Deonai 
rieer, about two miles west from the fort of Dbormo Pal, and 
is built on the same plan with that of her brother-in-law, only 
the inner city has been a square of about 400 yards each side. 
It is surrounded by an outer rampart at about 100 yards 
from the ditch. In neither city are there any traces of 
buildings. 

At a considerable distance south from this was a circular 
mound of earth called Ilorischondro Pat, which might have 
been 40 feet in diameter. In searching for materials to build 
a pig-stye, the heap was opened by an indigo planter, and a 
building of stone was discovered. The upper parts of this 
consisting of many long stones were removed, when a friend 
of more science in antiquities recommended to the planter to 
abstain from farther depredations. In its present state the 
lower part only of. the building remains, and is a cavity of 
about 13 feet square at the mouth, and 8 at the bottom. The 
tides are lined with squared stones, which form a steep stair 
on each side, and the walls are exceedingly thick. My des¬ 
cription will be more easily understood by consulting the 
plan. No. 4. I have no doubt, that this is a tomb, and there 
is no reason to suppose, that it did not belong to Horischon- 
dro, whose daughter was married to (iopichondro, the son of 
Moynawoti, who succeeded his uncle Dbormo Pal in the 
government of this country. 

North-west from Dimla about S', miles is said to be a small 
ruined fort called Goriberkoth; but as I could learn no tra- 
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detached portion of tlie juriidiction near Vanini, is a small 
fort called Ramurgor, said to have been built by a certain 
Ramu, a servant of the Vihar Rajas, when this part of the 
country belonged to that family. The fort is somewhat of a 
circular form, about a quarter of a mile in diameter, and con¬ 
sists of an eartbem rampart and ditch, which are drawn in 
an irregular sigzag form, perhaps with a view of adding 
strength. 

Durwani contains about 298 square miles, and is of an 
oblong form, with a long irregular projection towards the 
north-west, and this projection surrounds on all sides a 
portion of Boda. The greatest length of the territory is from 

east to west. 

Some of the soil of this division is rather stilTer than usual 
in this district, and the ploughs require iron. There is no 
remarkable marsh nor lake, and owing to the diminution ot 
the Jomuneswori which took place this year, (180j) it is pro¬ 
bable, that the floods of 1809 will inundate much less than is 
stated in the general table. Four Zemindars reside, and 
one family, which has a small free estate, that might keep 
them somewhat on the footing of gentlemen. This family and 
two of the Zemindars have part of their houses built of brick, 
X5 houses have small brick mosques for private worship; no 
houses are thatched with straw, a very few with reeds; 100 
houses have wooden posts, a fourth of the whole have walls 
of bamboo mats. Of the three-fourths which have walls of 
hurdles, perhaps one-twelfth are plastered on both sides, and 
ten-tweliUis on the inside, so that not more than one-twelfth 
have no shelter but mere hurdles. Durwani for this district 
is a good town, and may contain 300 bouses. Sakamachha 
may contain half that number, and Bhowanigunj may contain 
SOO. 

The most common deities of the villages are Kali and Pang- 
thari. There is no place of worship worth notice either for 
siae or celebrity. The most curious is a tank near Bhowani* 
gunj, which is attributed to a Binna Raja, and which on the 
outside of the mounds is about 700 yards in length from 
north to south. The banks ore very high, the soil is stifl^ 
and the srater clear, and pretty fim irom weeds. The 
descents into the ta^ have bera of bri^ This tank is 
*ud to have been eonstmeted by a Knns Rtga, who wm a 
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tribatary of Hofoebrondro of Dhipn^yo. A eerUio Vtisb- 
noT procured or found • flipper (Khorom) nude of a (mo* 
pofition of eight meul>, which he alleged wai that of Binna 
Raja, ami immediately hoisted a dag on the mound of the 
tank, and eitabliahrd a place of worthip. He gave out, that 
milk thrown into the tank, will not mix with the water, but 
immediately tinkf for the use of the God. This it generally 
believed, and tome of my people, who tried the experiment, 
imagined, that tuch it actually the cate. The grandson of 
the discoverer of the slipper it the present possessor, and 
teems by its means to make a tolerably easy tubsistence. 

About three miles cast from Ourwani are two tanks of a 
smaller size, which are named Nil and Nol, and are said to 
have been dug by two R-tjas of these names, who lived in 
a house where a heap of bricks remains. No tradition re¬ 
mains concerning these persons, who probably were mere 
tributaries. At Tenggonmari was an old fort, which hat 
in a great measure been destroyed by an Indigo work. -It 
is reported to have been erected by the Bhoteas, at a time 
when they were masters of the neighbouring country. 
Kuniargunj is nearly in the form of an equilateral triangle. 

The woods are entirely composed of trees, that have 
grown about deserted villages. No Zemindar nor considerable 
proprietor of laud resides, nor is there any dwelling house 
of brick; but there are three small brick temples, and about 
100 mosques, as private places of worship within the pre¬ 
mises of rich families. All the houses are thatched with 
grata (Ulu), 50 may be supported with wooden posts, one 
eiglith of the whole have wailt of bamboo matt. The re¬ 
mainder of the walls are made of hurdles, and only a small 
proportion ere plastered. There is no place that can be 
called a town. 

The common deities of the villages are Buri Tbskurani, 
and Vriddheswori, who although both old families, are con¬ 
sidered here as distinct. There is no place of public worship 
of the smallest importance, except the river Korotoya' at 
Ramnathpur, where multitudes bathe on the feast of Varuni, 
aa has been mentioned in my account of Dinajpoor; and the 
multitude assembles on both sides of the river, which forms 
the boundary. No remaini of antiquity. 

Moioaggo .—li of a very irregular oUong shape, being 
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wide Rt the west end, and very narrow for the half of its 
length towards the east. This district abounds with large 
marshes and lakes. The most remarkable are as follows.— 
1. Bhubonerbil and Jhelonggerbil form, in some measure, 
one marsh, and give rise to the Akhira river. Tliey are 
said to be of very great extent, and are covered almost 
entirely with a composition of floating weeds (Dam) matted 
together by various grasses and water plants, which have 
taken root upon those that float. Cattle walk on this mat, 
and feed on the grass, but sometimes one falls through and 
is lost.—2. Omtarbil, situated south from the junction of the 
Jomuneswori and Tista, is said to be a fine piece of water 
perfectly free from weeds, and at all seasons is 10 or 12 
cubits deep. It is about two miles in circumference.—and 
4. Baisarbil two miles west from Molonggo, and Chaprarbi! 
on the west side of the Tista are two small lakes covered 
with the elegant flower called Xelumhiim (Pwlmo).— 
Bheloyarbil, about seven miles from Molonggo iti a southerly 
direction, is a large piece of water ornamented with the Koktu 
korobol f A^ym/iAen Loiut). —6. Soria is a small lake in the 
Eastern part of the district, and is free of weeds. 

The woods are more extensive, than is usual in the western 
parts of this district. One near Chaprarbil is said to be 
eight miles round and contains some stunted sal. This is 
also the case in one not far from Bhloyarbil, which is about 
half the circumference of the former. The soil in the woods 
is very good, and capable of being made as valuable as any 
in the district A little artiflcial watering is used in the 
stiflTer lands. Four proprietors of assessed estates, and one 
who possesses a free estate of considerable size, reside in 
this division. Two of them have brick houses, three have 
brick temples, and there are 13 Mosques contained in the 
premises of wealthy men, one-sixteenth of the houses have 
wooden posts, and walls of Bamboo mat; one-fourth have 
mat walls, but bamboo posts; the remainder have walls of 
reeds, some of which are plastered within. A very few houses 
only are thatched with rice straw. 

Gopalgunj, where the Company has a subordinate factory, 
is a sort of town, and may contain 100 houses. Sahebgunj, 
where the Company has- another subordinate factory, is irat 
quite so large. Among the Moslems no place of worship is 
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rcmirktbie for unctity, tlthough two of the private Moiquet 
are of decent aiae, like very small parish churches. The 
common deity among the Hindus of the villages is Kali. 
There is a small brick temple dedicated to Siddbeswori, 
which has an endowment, is supposed to be of great an¬ 
tiquity, and is much venerated. 

In the time of Kamnath Raja of Dinajpoor, to whom this 
country formerly Wonged, a certain Hrohmochari made an 
image of clay, whicli he intended for the celebration of a 
festival; and when that was over he intended as usual to 
throw it into the river. When the time for this ceremony 
came, the image did not choose to lie moved. The good 
roan without loss of time did not fail to inform the Raja of 
such a remarkable circumstance; and a dreamer said, that, 
if an image was made of st<iiie, the image of clay would then 
|>ermit itself to Ite thrown into the river. This was accord¬ 
ingly done, the Kisja built a siiiuli temple (Mandir) for the 
stone image, and the Hrohmochari became priest (I’ujnri) 
with an endowment in land, mid a pension from the Raja. 
His deseeiulants of course enjoy the otliec and land, and the 
new Zemindar pays th<- jvension. The temple, ns usual, has 
been allowed lu go to ruin, and the image is waiting in a hut, 
for a favourable opportunity of being better nccommomodatcd. 

Part of this division (Paralmndo vulgo I’ayrahoml) is said 
to derive its name from Parawoti the daiiglilcr of Hhogo- 
dotto, to whom it formerly iK'longed. In the west of the 
division, in the lime of the same Raja Kamnath, a man in 
digging found a put containing some coin. An old man says, 
that be saw one, which on one siile had the name of Raja 
Bhovochondro, and on the other was inscribed the name of 
Vagiswori, the household deity of that prince. 

South from the office of police aljout four miles is a line 
of fortification, which crossei the great road, that leads from 
Komotapoor to Ghoraghal, and it attributed to Raja Nilaro- 
bor. The line extends about two miles cast and one mile 
west from the road, and seems to have been an outwork to 
another set of lines, that is laid down by Major Rennell as 
connecting the Korotoya and Ghaghot, as in fact it docs; 
hut about the middle the line divides, and one branch, aa 
represented by Major Rennell, passes south from Dumdu- 
niali, while the other passes bv a more straight line to the 
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Ghagbot, in the (itiution where thii dutinguished geogra¬ 
pher placet the boundary of Ghoraghat and Ronggopoor. 
It now terrei at the boundary between thit divirion and 
Dhap. Tbeie linet consist of a rampart of earth thrown up 
from a ditch about 40 feet in width, without any flanking 
angles or towers. These works are said to have been erected 
by Uperdro the tenth Raja of Vihar in order to check the 
progress of the Moslems, whose territory Ismael Gaji bad 
advanced thus far to the north. In this division is what the 
people call an iron bridge, and they attribute its construc¬ 
tion to Bhogodotto; but it is a natural phenomenon, of which 
I shall hereafter treat. 

Vagdwar .—Is shaped somewhat like a erescent, and the parts 
of this division that border on Pirgunj, are remarkably fertile. 
In the northern part is a large marsh, Chotrarbil, which give 
rise to two small rivers. No considerable proprietor of land 
resides. The huts are almost entirely thatched with rice 
straw, which is unusual in this district. Although the soil 
would in many parts admit of mud walls, these are totally 
unemployed. The best houses have walls of bamboo mats, 
in the ordinary huts reeds have been employed. 

The largest place, Palargor, or as it is now usually called 
Danesnogor, contains about 100 houses. Vagdwar, the place 
from whence the district derives its name, is the ruin of the 
house of Bhovochondro Raja. It is finely situated on a high 
ground of a stiff soil, and a large spac:' is now overgrown 
with trees and bushes, among which are Mangoes, that have 
been propagated by seed falling spontaneously from the trees 
which were in the gardens of the prince and bis dependents. 
The ruins are large, and contain many bricks, but are so 
much defaced, that no particular parts can be traced. I ob¬ 
served nothing, tliat indicated fortifications, although I traced 
with a good deal of pains, what the natives called (Ramdan- 
gras) lines; to me these appearances more resembled streets or 
lanes between gardens, than the ditches of fortifications. 
A gentleman, who had been clearing some of the land for 
the cultivation of indigo, told me, that be had found a road 
paved with brick disposed in a tesselated form. 

About 4 miles west from Vagdwar was the temple of Va- 
giswori, or Vagdevi, a destructive female spirit, who was the 
Kulodevata or family deity of Bhovochondro. The image is 
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taid to r«i(wn, and to be • eamng on itone. The temple 
of courte haa long ago gone to total ruin, but the preient 
landholder has built a halt (dalan) for the reception of the 
idol. Thia aaroe person, originally a common wearer, after¬ 
wards the agent of the Commercial Kesidcnt, and now a 
Tery great landholder, who haa purchased from the Subadar 
a kind of title half Persian half Uimlii (Uanesmund Kay), 
keeps an expensive establishment, and has built a good house 
on the ruins of Palargor, where the last prince (.Pala Uuja) 
of the Dhap Hajas lived. The weaver being a splendid 
man, and probably not a little vain of his new title lias be¬ 
stowed it on this place, and calls it Danesnogor. He retidei 
at Moorshedabad. 'I'here are said to be still some remains 
of the house and fort of Pala Raja. Tlie Moslems have no 
place of worship, deserving notice. The only remarkable 
Hindu places of worsliip, is the temple of \'ag<lcvi above 
described. The Pandit was sent to it in hopes of finding an 
inscription, but in vain. The coninion pagan deities of the 
villages arc Kali, and Kuri Ktiakurani. 

Phguitj .— There are several cunsidernhie marshes, al¬ 
though some laid down by Major Kennell would appear to 
have become dry, and to have been brought into cultivation. 
Borobik south froi.i Pirgunj is a fine piece of water, perhaps 
3 miles long and almost one wide. A great part of it is clear, 
and in the dryest seasons contains deep water; but a part is 
covered by a mat of floating weeds, upon wliich cattle often 
pasture, but not withoiit danger. It receives a supply of 
water from another marsh or lake called .\tharcbil, which is 
of a considerable size, although not so large as Borobila. 
Round old cities there are some small woods and bushes. 
Almost all the houses are thatched with (ulu) grass; a 
few have mud walls, about i-'OO have walls of Bamboo mats, 
and are supported by wooden posts. No proprietor of note 
resides, but there is one brick house, which iK-longs to a cer¬ 
tain Selim, who, on account of bis being supposed to have 
been the captain of a band of roUliers, is called Selim Serdar. 
About 80 farmers have brick mosques for their private de¬ 
votions, no place deserves the name of a town. 

At a place called Lorapat, about SJ miles south-west Awn 
Pirgunj, are ruins attributed to Lora Raja, a relation of Bho-' 
vokondro. Like his prince this personage baa been judki- 
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001 in the choice of hi* situation, which i* high, and has a 
■tiff toil. The house leemt to have occupied a space in¬ 
cluded within a brick wall, and was provided with two small 
tanks, but the buildings were probably of wood and thatch, 
as there are no heaps. East, at a little distance from what 
is called the house, are three heaps of bricks. One is 
called the hall for entertaining strangers; another the office 
for transacting business. Two of these heaps appear to me 
to have been solid temples of brick, such as are dedicated to 
the Buddhs; for there is no cavity at the summit, which is 
found wherever the roof of a hollow building has fallen. The 
third has this cavity in the summit, and may have been either 
a temple or a place for business, but from its vicinity to the 
others the former is the more probable opinion. 

At the south-west extremity of the division, Nilambor 
Raja is said to have bad a house called Kantadwar, where 
there are some bricks. This place is partly in the division 
of Govindogtinj, and by the people there was culled Chotra. 
At Hatihandha, at the south end of the large lake (Borubila), 
is an old fort with a tank having brick stairs. These works 
also are attributed to Ilaja Nilambor; and the great road 
passing from Komotapat to Ghoraghat and attributed to 
that prince, passes through the whole length of this division. 

The chief object of worship or veneration among the Mos¬ 
lems, in which they are joined by many Hindus, is Ismael 
Gaji, the saint who hrst reduced the country to the obedi¬ 
ence of the Faith. He is buried at Ghoraghat, as I have 
already mentioned, but several precious relics are said to be 
buried in this district, and over these have been erected 
monuments, to which the faithful resort. One of these mo¬ 
numents is supposed to be under water in the great lake, and 
a flag hoisted on a long bamboo points out the place, where 
those who are in danger may make their offering, which is 
done in a boat. Over the staff of the conquering saint is 
erected a monument, which, from its name Borah Durgah, 
and from the figure it makes in the Bengal atlas, I visited 
with some expectation of finding a place of elegance, or at 
least of size; but, as usual, 1 was disap|>ointed. It is about 80 
feet long SO wide and 15 high, is divided into three miserable 
cavities, dark, clumsy and rude. The only thing deserving 
praise about it is, that it would not appear to have been 
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eonstucted from Hindu mini. It bu i decent endowment. 
Iimael Gaji iuued three curioui orden to the Zeuindin 
of Borobila Pergunah, and to the officer* employed under 
them ill the collection of the rerenue. lit not to ileep on a 
beditead (Khat) !2nd not to beat the inhabitanti, and .Idly 
not to ficrniit milk to be adulterated with water. The two 
last orders, it is said, are not unrommoiily disregarded, at 
their observance would be only useful and proiier; but as a 
compliance with the first order is attended with some incon¬ 
venience every person makes a merit of oliserving it. so far 
as not to use a bedstead with a bottom of cords (Khal) -, Init 
in order to save their consciences, they sleep on a bed 
the bottom of wbirli consists of planks n'likhtoposh). 'I’be 
Hindus have no place of worship of tlie least note. The 
village deities are Kali, Bishohori, Vriddlieswori and Pang- 
thari. 

SaJulluliponr is of an oblong shape, extending from north 
to south. 'I’bc countty is rather low, so that io the greater 
part sugar cane or trees could not grow unless the ground 
bad been a little raised; yet the inumliition is so slight that 
almost everywhere the earth which is thrown up from the 
ditches round a plot of land renders it fit for the cultivation 
of the richest articles. In the general table boweier 1 have 
considered as inundated only the portion that is covered to 
some depth. There arc many pieces of water, liul lltey are 
all long and narrow, being old channels of rivers wliieh oc- 
cupy little room. One proprietor of an assessed estate, a 
lady, resides. There are four houses of brick, one-sixteenth 
of the houses have wooden posts and mat walls. The re¬ 
maining huts are almost entirely thatched with grass and 
have walls of reeds, but some arc plastered on the inside, and 
several rich farmers have small brick mostjues for their pri¬ 
vate devotions. 

Sadullahpoor, where the native officers of government re¬ 
side, it a small town, but scarcely contains 100 houses. There 
is no place of worship of the least note. About two miles 
cast from Sadullahpoor are some old works like ramparts. 
They are called Cbboygbore or the six castles, and are said 
to reach towards the Brohrooputro, where I shall have occa- 
lion to describe their other extremity. In the intermediate 
*l>ace the rivers have made many irruptions. By one tradi- 
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tion they are attributed to Raja Nilambor, but are probably 
of more recent date. By othera they are attributed to Bbim 
Raja, the contemporary of Bhogodotto. 

GopinJogmj ia very populous. The country in some re¬ 
spects is higher, or rather more unequal in its surface, than 
Kadullahpoor, for three-sixteentlis were naturally exempted 
from inundation, and one-sixteenth has been added to this by 
the industry of the people, but the remainder is more deeply 
covered. In the southern parts of the district the marshes 
are very extensive. The quantity of reeds and coarse grass 
is so considerable, that the land producing them is not rented, 
and none therefore is included among the occupied land. 

An old and once great family of proprietors (Bordhonkuthi) 
resides. Their houses had been respectable, but now are 
almost perfect ruins, although still inhabited by two branches 
of the family, while a brick house of a former menial servant 
(Khedrootgar) is in a flourishing state. In all there are 10 
zemindars who reside, and 20 houses of brick; one-sixty- 
fourth of the whole have wooden posts and beams, and bam¬ 
boo mats for w.alls. Hlany of those which have walls of reeds 
are plastered with clay. 

It ia in this lower part of the district that the poor use, as 
bedding, mats made of the leaves of the Zedvory; whereas 
in the higher parts, towards the north and west, they use 
mats made of a kind of rush {Scirjmi and Cyperut). Govin- 
doguiij, where the native officers reside, in respect of size is 
the second town of the district, and may contain about 1000 
houses. It is a place of considerable trade, and a few of the 
principal traders have small houses of brick. 

The proper trilms of Bengal form here one half of the 
Pagan inhabitants, whereas in the districts to the north and 
east their number is altogether inconsiderable, and the tribes 
of Kamrup retain possession of their native country. No 
place of worship is remarkable for the sanctity attached to it 
by the natives. The most remarkable is at Mohipoor, a 
ruinous (Mandir) temple of Vasudev. There are however 
several brick temples erected by the principal family of Ze¬ 
mindars, which give some appearance of a beginning progress 
in the arts. Radhaniohon, the first landholder of this family, 
lived at Raropoor about 10 miles from Govindogunj. There 
be had a small fort, and tome chambers of hit house are still 
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nbibitaUe, and there i* tlio a tempk of brick. Hit itte> 
ee««ora remored to Bordbonkutbi, aWt a mite from Oorin- 
dogung, where they (till continue. The family temple U very 
mean, but the place where the image is placed on festivals 
(Mongcho), is of considerable sisc, and is ornamented with 
13 turrets (Rotnos). It is cased with carved tiles, Imt is very 
rode when compared with the buildings of the rival family of 
Dinajpoor. 

Dnrangttiij .—I now pais to the countries on the side of 
the Brohmoputro, which in general h-ive been much neg¬ 
lected, owing chiefly to the weakness of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment over the eastern portions, and the consequent confusion 
and turbulence of i>etty chiefs; hut partly also to the neglect 
of the Zemindars; fur the six following dhisions have Itcen 
long subject to a regular govcrniacnt, but only three of them 
can be considered in as good a state of cultivation as is usual 
in Bengal. The excellent condition however, in which some 
part now is, not from any superiority of situation or soil, 
shows clearly what may be made of the remainder. 

Dewangunj, the jurisdiction of which I am now to treat, 
is so intermixed with Bhowsnigunj, that I have no means of 
distinguishing them in the map, but by drawing a line under 
the numbers denoting the market places of this division, 
while there are no lines under the numbers denoting the 
market places of Dewangunj. The two oflices of police are 
within five miles of each other, whde portions of each division 
are situated in the most remote extremities of the united 
jurisdictions. A part also of each is separated from the main 
body by the Brohmoputro, and surroundcul on all other 
aides by Moymonsing being totally detached from the other 
portions of the district, that are on the left of the great river. 
Farther, a long narrow projection, partly belonging to each 
division, runs into the centre of Cbilmari by which it is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides. 

The whole country may be said to be inundated, yet a 
good deal is so high, that the earth thrown from a ditch 
round a plot, fits it for housea, gardens, and sugar plinta* 
tlona. This in the Appendix I call high. The woods are 
miserable stunted trees of the kind called fiijol, and are 
inundated up to where the trees begin to branch. Inter- 
nuxed srith tbeae are extenatve thickets of a wild rose, which 
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there it Rbundance of land high enough for houses and 
plantations, and the inundation is no where an impediment to 
the usual occupations of husbandry. 

Two proprietors of assessed estates reside, some of the 
free estates afford a comfortable subsistence to their ownera, 
and many the fanners live in a manner superior to the 
proprietors in other districts, to that 20 families are partly 
accommodated in houses built of brick. Two houses have 
small brick mosques, and 15 have small temples (Mandirs), 
as private places of worship. Twenty-five families have 
part of their houses constructed of wooden posts and beams 
with plank walls; one-eighth of the whole have sal beams, 
bamboo mat walla and grass thatch, one-fourth have bamboo 
posts, bamboo mat wails, and grass thatch. The chief town, 
where the courts are held, and what is of more importance, 
where the chief agent of Kantobabu resides, is usually called 
Olipoor, but the market place is called Alinogor. It may 
contain 100 houses, but is a place of very little trade. 

Durgapoor is a place of about the same size, chiefly in¬ 
habited by weavers. Until lately it was the situation of a 
subordinate factory belonging to the Company; but this has 
been withdrawn. Kurigang, of which the market place is 
called Balavari, is a place of considerable trade. It stands 
on the banks of the Dhorla, and contains about 200 houses, 
several of which are very comfortable j but they are all sur¬ 
rounded by gardens, and the place has little the appearance 
of a town. Mogulbachhat on the same river is the largest, 
and most thriving place in the division, is closely built, and 
contains at least 2^ houses. Ranigunj on the Tista is also 
a small town, and contains about 150 houses. Nawabgunj 
on the Manas is rather smaller than the last-mentioned town. 
There is no place of worship worthy of notice. The usual 
deities of the villages are Pangtliari, Buri-Tbakurani, Bono- 
durga, or the old goddess of the woods called also Vriddbes- 
wori, and Yokbya-Yokhyi, a married pair that takes care 
of money, 

At a place called Oyari about five miles east from the 
Thanah, it is said that Gopichondro had a house, and the 
place is called the Pat or palace of that prince, although no 
bricks remain. About six imles south from Olipoor, is an old 
fi»t widi lines that run wMt, and are said to join those which 
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I MW Rt SuduHalipoor. The people on the *pot attribute 
these work* to Parominm, and the better informed people 
of Olipoor attribute them to Nilambor R«j*; but they »eem 
to me to have an evident connection with the iiiiei of Mo- 
longgo, which defended the space between the Korotoya and 
Ghaghot, while, as I have said in describing the Tista river, 
the lines between this and Sudultahpoor, defended tlie space 
between the Ghaghot and Tista, and thus completed the 
defence of the northern parts of Kamrup from the Hrohmo- 
putro to the Korotoya. There can be little doubt, tb it these 
works were constructed by the Koch as a defence najiiiist the 
Moslems; but for an additional strength to their lines they 
may have taken advantage of an old fort built by Nilambor. 
The fort consists of an oblong parallelogram about 1J mile 
from east to west, and half that extent from north to south. 
The whole is called the Gor or fort, and is surrounded by a 
rampart of earth and a ditch; but the western half, whieh is 
separated from the other by a rampart, and surrounded by a 
double line of works, is called the Koth or citadel. I saw 
no bricks nor appearance of buildings. There arc no ba.stiuns 
nor outworks. 

At Dhamseni, about two miles east from Olipoor in a tine 
grove, are the ruins of the house where the former Zemin¬ 
dars resided. Although this family had very cousiilcrnble 
estates, the ruins are but of little extent. A small tank has 
been surrounded by a brick wall, within which have been 
some small buildings of brick, but most of the accommoda¬ 
tions must have been thatched. South from the tank is a 
small temple of Siddheswori the family deity, and near it 
three others dedicated to Sib' Monggolcbondi and Gopinath. 
The descendant of the spiritual guide of the family (Guru) is 
proprietdr (Odhikari) of these temples, and retains a small 
endowment. At a little distance east is the chief building of 
the place, a small temple (Mandir) dedicated to .Sib'. It is 
ornamented with carved tiles, but the carving is exceedingly 
rude. Over the door is the date 1555 of Sak (a. d.) 163S. 

Borovari .—^This jurisdiction situated between the Tiata 
and Dborla rivers, is of a tolerably compact form. The woods 
conaiat of a great many impenetrable thickets of trees and 
haraboM, interaperaed with fieMa and villaget, with which the 
^BfggR imati a branch of the Vihar family, have surrounded 
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their abode, and which the; caiefull; preterre. In these 
woods are about 100 tamarind trees, which may be one-baif 
of the whole in the district Much of the inundated land 
marked light in the Appendix, is a poor dry sand overgrown 
with reeds and tamarisks, as is everywhere the case near 
the rivers in the eastern parts of the district In the high 
lands the bushes are most commonly the Melastoma malaba- 
riea. There is one very large marsh called Deyularbil. It 
is much overgrown with weeds. 

Two Zemindars, both of old families, reside; but neither 
has a brick house, although one of them pretends to a divine 
origin, and has a large estate. They have however small 
brick temples for their family deities. The manner in which 
their tenantry are accommodated, may be readily imagined. 
The huts are nearly of the same nature as in the adjoining 
division Phoronvari, which have been already described. 
The division on the whole is very thriving especially in the 
north-east comer, where the lands have been alienated in 
perpetuity to a family of Moguls, and Mogulhat is the chief 
place in the division ; for, as I have said, the courts are held 
in the Pangga Raja’s woods, in an exceedingly unhealthy situ¬ 
ation. Mogulhat is a place of a good deal of commerce, and 
contains about SOU bouses. 

Kulaghat in the same vicinity is also a small town and con¬ 
tains about 150 bouses. The common deities of the villages 
are Buri, Pangthari, and the god of wealth, whom they call 
here Yohkyamasa. The latter part of the name in Kamrup 
signifies mother's sister's husband, and is considered as a civil 
address to a common god, or to a person of consequence. 
The chief public places of Hindu worship are two small brick 
temples dedicated to Sib', and both in ruins. The Moslems 
have no place of the least note. 

About four miles west from Borovari is an old fort, said by 
some to have been built by a Muhammedan general, that was 
invading Asam. Others say that it was built by a certam 
person called Ekdwiprohoriyo Raja, of whom nothing is known 
but the shortness of his reign, which is expressed by bis name, 
signifying the prince of half-a-day. Between the Dhorla and 
Nilkumar is a large heap of earth, said to have been built as 
a redoubt, by one of the ministers of the Komotesworis. 

Ntttetmori .—^The inundation in some measure extends to 
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twry i»rt of thi* diviM«m. except what baa been raiaed for 
hotuet and gardens, which may occupy one-aizteenth of the 
territory) but in ordinary years the floods do not corer fire- 
eighths of the whole to more than from 9 to 15 inches. 

The old water courses are exceedingly numerous, and oc¬ 
cupy a large portion of the division. They usually contain 
much water, even in spring; six-tenths of the territory have 
no planutions. The larger proportion of the sand* and 
islands of the Brohmoputro belonging to Chilmari and Oli- 
poor, renders the appearance of cultivation in the Appendix 
more favourable to this division than it is in reality. The 
gras* used for thatch (Ulu) grows on fallow lands is not 
rented, and therefore is excluded from the occupied part of 
the district. No Zemindars reside, and there are fewer large 
farmers, so that the houses are very inferior to those of Oli- 
poor and Chilmari. None arc of brick, but a good many have 
wooden posts and walls of bamboo mats. All the others hate 
frames of bamboo, and are thatched with grass (Clu). 

Nakeswori, which may be paraphrased “ our lady of the 
serpents," where the office of police is situated, is for this 
district a considerable town, as it contains 500 houses. They 
are much scattered and buried in garden*. 

Uinhata or Bhowanipoor contains 150 houses, and Pangch- 
gachhi about 1(X). These are the only other places that can he 
called towns. There is no remarkable place of worship except 
Nunkbaoya on the banks of the Brohmoputro, where from 
10 to 1500 people assemble on the 8th day of the increasing 
moon in the month Chhaitro to bathe, to celebrate the festival 
called Varoni, to trade, and to do all other things good and 
bad, that are usually done at such assemblies. There are 
aeveral village deitiea, Yokhya and hi* wife Yokhyi, Biiri, 
Pangtbari, Mosan, and Boloram. There is no remain of 
antiquity. Thia part of the country is supposed to have 
belonged to the Idngdom of Komotapoor, but not to that of 
Dhap. 

DAitirt—Although at least a third part of thi* Jurisdic¬ 
tion has been lately annexed to the district of Moymonsing, 
aind ^though I exclude a large territory disputed by the 
Garos, it ia atill of enormous lixe. The low lands have been 
miterably torn by riven, and contain a great number of old 
ehannela which have springs, ami contain water throughout 
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the year. Tbit it etpedany die cate in the northern part*. 
To ^e south of the Brohmoputro many of these channels, 
in the dry season are mere beds of sand, and in the floods 
become large rivers. 

The hills begin here to form a feature of the country, and 
are more conspicuous, from being in general small detached 
masses surrounded on all sides by a very flat country, so that 
in the rainy season the inundation covers their very roots. 
Their names will be teen in the index to the map. It is pro¬ 
bable, that in the southern parts of Kalumalupara several 
escaped my notice, and I have not attempted to delineate 
these in the territory disputed with the Garos, which I could 
not visit without adding much to the alarm, in which these 
poor creatures have been thrown. None of the hills in this 
division appear to me to be above 300 feet in jierpendicular 
height; but I judge merely from the eye. PorW Joyar is a 
singular territory. It consists chiefly of swelling lands gene¬ 
rally of a red fertile soil. At its southern extremity it rises 
into little hills, perhaps 100 feet in perpendicular height; and 
from these it would seem to have been considered as a tract 
consisting of similar inequalities, but I saw no such in any 
other parts, although I passed along a considerable portion 
of its boundaries, and although 1 penetrated to a rude tribe 
inhabiting towards its centre. The greater part seems to 
be fine swelling land, totally exempt from inundation, and 
covered srith a stately forest of Sal. Its borders towards the 
Qodadhor and Sonkosh, are low but fertile. 

The whole property of theassessed lands isdivided among six 
families, five of which reside, but none of them has a decent 
bouse, nor even a dwelling so good as near Calcutta would 
be occupied by a farmer; yet Ae chief proprietor has more 
than two-thir^ of the whole, and possesses not only the same 
proportion of the free lands of this division, which are said 
to be one-fourth of the whole, but also at least an equal share 
of the free lands in the next division that will be described. 
Their vaasab are of course equally ill-accommodated. A few 
persons from the more civilii^ parts of Bengal, who chiefly 
occupy tome trading villages, have very good huts, with 
bamboo and sal frames and mat walls { hut the cultivators, 
who can scarce be considered as bavmg yet adopted a fixed 
life, rather content themselves with frames made of reeds 
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tied together, which the; support by a few tuunboo posts, 
or two or three rude sticks. The roof is very flat and niise* 
rabiy low. In the whole territory there is not a wooden door 
nor a flower garden. Most villages have neither a tree nor 
bamboo, and many have not even reeds stuck up to defend 
their garden from cattle. 

The situation of Dhubri, where the office of police hu 
been established is very fine, being a rocky point at the junc¬ 
tion of the Godadhor with the Brohnioputro. By the rock 
it is secured from the encroachments of the rivers, while it is 
just high enough to be exempt from inundation. It is said 
to have been chosen by a certain Mono Singho, the officer 
who first managed the country for the Moguls, at bis place of 
residence, and then was probably a considerable place; but 
it bat now sunk into insignificance, and has no appearance of 
a town; but it is covered with gardens, and has one shop, 
where rice and other articles of absolute necessity are 
sold. 

Kapasgola and Alumgunj, which may be considered at the 
tame place, occupy the southern extremity of where Rang- 
gamati was situated, and may be still considered as the chief 
place of the division. They contain the houses of the chief 
Zemindar, and of one of the petty landholders who depends 
on him, and perhaps in all iiSO houses. Of these by far the 
best are occupied by the slaves of the chief landholder. The 
whole are scattered over tome little bills, and in the interme¬ 
diate vallies, and there is little appearance of a town. It hat 
no trade, and only two shops. 

Bimachhora on the Chhonnokosh it a small town with a 
good deal of trade, and here also reside many slaves belong¬ 
ing to the chief Zemindar. Chhonbadha is another such 
place, and contains about 100 houses very much scattered. 
It stands on the banks of the same river, and its merchants 
carry on a large trade in mustard seed. Singgimari it finely 
situated near a rocky hill, where it projects into the Jijinm 
river, rather more than a mile from the Brohmoputro; and 
were the interior cultivated, might become a place of impor¬ 
tance. Even now it contains about 80 houses, and hat a 
brisk trade, while it has more artists, and more comfortable 
houses, than any oUier place in the division. 

Dhubri has become celebrated in Hindu Iqpnd by the 
wridngt (d Khyomanondo, a learned Sudra of Bordhoman, 
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who wti dedickted to the lervice (Du) of god, and <»mpoted 
the MoDurgit, which it sung by a very numeroua clui of 
ninaiciaiM in honour of Monta or Bishohoii, the goddess of 
serpents and poisons. The name of the pkee, according to 
this authority, is derived from iu having been the residence 
of Netodhobani, washerwoman to Indro the chief of the gods. 
Now it so happened, that there was a very great merchant, 
Chand Sodagor of Champanogor in Bordhoman, who was 
very religious, but would not offer sacrifices to Monsa. At 
this neglect the goddess was enraged, destroyed his seven 
richest vessels, killed his sis eldest sons, and threatened to 
kill the only remaining youth on the day of his marriage. The 
father, notwithstanding these manifestations of divine will, 
continued obstinate; and, in order to secure his son on the 
day of his marriage, made a fine net of wire, which he placed 
over the nuptial bed. The goddess, however, sent a serpent 
no thicker than a thread, which, having passed through the 
net, killed the youth. The bride Behula, was quite inconso¬ 
lable, and refused to burn the body of her lover; but, having 
placed herself with the corpse on a float of plantain stems, 
committed herself to the river, and put her trust in prayer. 
Instead of being carried by the stream to the sea, the float 
ascended to Dhubri, where the washerwoman of the gods 
wu at work, and took compassion on the unfortunate Be¬ 
hula. The young woman being very handsome, was intro¬ 
duced by the wuherwoman to her master Indro, who was so 
pleased with her dancing and singing, that he desired Sib to 
order Monsa to restore the life of the young man. This wu 
accordingly done, and the merchant no longer continuing 
obstinate, Monsa not only restored his six elder sons, but all 
the wealth of which he had been deprived. The natives are 
very much deUghted with the poem, in which this is related, 
and the circumstances are not ill suited for the flowery art. 
How far the composition would suit European taste, I cannot 
pretend to judge, from a want of sufficient skill in the lan¬ 
guage, which is Ae polite dialect of Bengal The events are 
supposed to have happened long ago. The poet is thought 
by the Pandit to have flourished in modem times; but his 
work is considered as a mere translation from tiie Podmo- 
poran, a composition of Vyas. 

1 have before mmtioaed, that tiris place was chosen for hU 
tesidenoe by Manosingho, foe officer, who is s«d to have taken 
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po*»euion of Uie dommioiu of Porikhyit Rojo. He hai left 
MFenl tFMei of a magnificent dUpoaitioD, and in particular 
a eery fine atair of cat granite, leading from the rock of Neto 
Dhobani to the water. It haa tuflcred a good deal, but suf- 
ficient rematna to ahow, that it haa been a fine work, with 
large well cut atepa, and free from the degradation of trifling 
ornaroenti. From thia aUir to a building on the main land 
baa been a road paved with cut granite, but the river haa 
awept away moat part of this work, which haa liecn very con- 
aiderable. The building haa alao been pretty large, and ia 
aaid to have been the house of Manoaingho. It has been 
chiefly constructed of brick, but few traces remain. Among 
these ia a crocodile, very rudely cut in atone. A good many 
other large atones, still uncut, scattered in diflTerent paita of 
Dhubri, would seem to show, that this officer was carrying on 
some additional works, when called to another employment. 
These works to a rude people appear so extraordinary, that 
it ia supposed, that the chief was accompanied by Lokhymon, 
the great Hindu artist, who having been instructed by the 
gods, and having found bis countrymen unwilling to take any 
trouble, visited China and Europe, and taught the barbarians 
of these countries, ail the arts in which they now excel. 

1 am informed by Mr. Speke, that a certain Manoaingho 
was, at one time, very high in office, and was deputy governor 
of Bengal. Whether or not thia person ever resided at 
Dhubri is perhaps doubtful for as he was the last Hindu, 
who enjoyed great authority in the government, many actiona 
are attributed to him, in which he bad no share, and which 
in fact, happened at periods, when he was not in existence. The 
people here suppose that Manoaingho wm the commander 
of the Moslem army both at the overthrow of Porikhyit, and 
during the invasion of Asam, and consider him as a great 
hero appointed by Sekunder Shah or Alexander the great. 
In ail these particulars they are probably miainformed as we 
know, that in the miserable expedition to Aasm, the command 
of the army was held by Meer Jnmla. Manoaingho in all 
probability was tbe person who superintended the revenue, 
while the Mogul chi^ <h Fouadar took up his residence at 
Ranggamati. 

In Mgjor RenneU's time Ron^amati would appear to have 
keen a large town, and 1 met several people, wto said, that 
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they remember Mogul ebieft, who occaeionally visited the 
place, which then contained ISOO houses, among which were 
several inhabited by Portuguese. At present its condition is 
miserable. About Kapasgola and Alumgunj, which was for¬ 
merly the port of the town, as I have before mentioned, there 
are about 250 scattered huts. From thence to an open space 
in the forest of Porbot Joyar is al)out four miles north, and 
in the whole of that distance some traces of habitations may 
be observed, with many fruit trees scattered through the 
forest. It is said that the extent from east to west was about 
six miles, and that in this space were included 52 markets 
(bazaars). It is probable that there may have been that num¬ 
ber of miserable villages, surrounded as usual by gardens, 
reeds, forests and fields, and that each may have contained 
some shops. The only traces of public buildings are those 
of a fort and of a mosque. Those of the former show no ap¬ 
pearance of strength, and what is called the Nawab’s palace 
is a mere platform of bricks, on which there may have been 
such a thatched building as one of the officer's quarters at 
Barackpoor. The mosque is small and rude. It is now 
ruinous, and worship is no longer performed, although a few 
miserable Moguls still linger about it. These with 17 cow¬ 
herds, who possess large herds that feed in the woods, and 
about an equal number of potters who remain on account of 
the clay, which is very scarce in the other parts of the divi¬ 
sion, form the whole population of Ranggamati, and are so 
indolent that they do not raise even a plaintain, yam or other 
vegetable, but allow the manure to rot in heaps before the 
houses in which the cattle are secured at night. 

Beyond the town the Mogul chiefs had cleared a space of 
ground where probably they exercised their cavalry. It is 
culled the Romna, and even now is covered with a moderate 
sized grass (Saccharum eylindricum), which affords pasture 
to most of the cattle. It is about half a mile in width and 
three miles in length, and shows how easily the extensive 
forest beyond it might be rendered useful. 

Porikhyit Raja lived at a place called CHlajhar (the forest 
of (Mimom leondetu) which is situated on the west side of 
the Godadhor, about 10 miles from where that river joins the 
Brohmoputro. The situation is well chosen, as there is a 
space of high land about three miles long and one wide, close 
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by • riw tb«t U HEvigAble at all teaaonf. The forcat by 
which tbit la now covered containa many fruit treea that are 
almoat the only tracea to ahow that the place waa ever inha¬ 
bited. One place, in which there are heapa of broken pota, 
ia pointed out aa the reaidence of the artiata who formed 
earthen Teaaela; a place ia ahown as where the miniater of 
the Raja reaided, and another is pointed out as ba’ ing been 
the abode of the prince himself, but this is only distinguish- 
able by two stonea, which stand where it ia said that there 
waa a temple of Jogonnath. Near this is a heap of earth 
said to have been the Mongcho, on which the image was 
placed at festivals. As the descendants of the Minister are 
now the principal landholders, they have placed tlie image in 
a small hut into which a man can only creep, and which is 
probably as good as the original temple. It is said that a 
large part of the city was on the opposite side of the Godad- 
hor, amidst what is now the forest of Porbot Joyar, and in 
that part there is a small temple of brick without a roof, but 
dedicated to Kamakhya, and much frequented in spring by 
the people of the neighbourhood, who make numerous ofTer- 
ings. The deity has given orders that no roof should be 
constructed. In fact there is nothing to show that this Raja, 
who is very much celebrated among the Hindus as an cn- 
courager of learning, and whose capital is said to have con¬ 
tained 700 Pandits profoundly skilled in magic (.\gum), lived 
in any better manner than the Vyni Ituja, who is the legal 
representative of his family, and whose manner of life will be 
hereafter described. 

Amid such want of skill in the arts it would be vain to look 
for places of worship that are remarkable for their architec¬ 
ture. The temples are the most niiscrable huts that I have 
ever seen, and few are sufTicicntiy liigli to admit anything 
larger than a goat or hog. The only two of celebrity, even 
in the neighbourhood, are Kamakbya already nientioned, and 
another such near Kaldoba dedicated to Ram! Both have 
endowments in land. Among the native tribes of Kamrup 
the village gods are the principal objects of worship. This 
ia an excuse for eating meat, which the natives here can pro¬ 
cure. Buri, Pangtbari, and Kamakhya are the favourites. 
The bouscliold gods are more followed by the purer tribes 
from BengaL That of the chief landlord is Dosobhuja, a 
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female with ten amt, and the aeceptt tacrifices to at to 
afford her votary a comfortable meal; bat moat of the pure 
tribet, who are thinly acattered through the divition, have 
Salogramt, and the home of tuch a perton may be known 
from that of a native, by iti having near it a rude (Mongcbo) 
heap of earth fur receiving the tacred atone at feativala. 

Ranggamati it of a still more enormous tiae than the 
former, although a large territory round Ranggamati hat 
been separated from it, and although in the estimate I have 
not included a portion that is disputed with the Garos. The 
principal aal forests are as follows: 1st, Konekungchi in 
Haworaghat near the Devsila. It is reckoned six miles 
round, but it is probably inuch larger t for I passed through 
it for above 2} miles from east to west, besides a tract of 
nearly the same extent, that contains many trees, but has 
been destroyed as a forest, by the cultivation of rude tribes. 
!id, Damra near the Dudnayi in the same Pergunah. This 
is reckoned less than the former. 1 passed through it about 
2} miles from east to west. It has suffered much from the 
same kind of cultivation. 3d, Nivari situated in Mechpara, 
north and west from the market-place of that name, and near 
the Jijiram. This it of a very large extent towards the skirts 
of the great hill Berali. 4th, Kolyanpoor a little south from 
Goyalpara. This is of small extent, and contains few large 
trees, being so near the market that every tree is cut so soon 
at ready. It may be four or five miles long, and from one to 
two wide from north to south. 5th, Mecbparajhar, west from 
Hatogunj and north from the Jijiram. This is a very stately 
forest, and of great site. 1 passed about seven or eight miles 
through it in one direction. 6th, South-east from this is said 
to be another, which I did not see. 7th, On the other side 
of the Brohmoputro, towards the frontier of Bhotan on the 
Gauranggo, is a large forest of Sal, of which 1 only skirted a 
part. 8th, Another forest is separated from the former by 
the cultivated lands of Bhotgang. It extends from the west¬ 
ern banks of the Guaranggo to the foot of the eastern moun¬ 
tains. I found many wood-cutters employed in it, but the 
trees are in general smalL 8th, North frmn Salkongcha and 
west from the Jonoray is another similar forest, of great ex¬ 
tent, but much thinned of large timber. In fact these three 
last are connected at their northern ends, and join the great 
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forest of Porbo^oyu, but cultirttioB fau made deep eii- 
eroacbmenti on their southern face. 

The large extent which 1 hare considered aa occupied by 
reeds contains many trees, especially such parts as are high, 
but eren the lower parts produce some kinds that resist the 
water. The parts occupied by the grass fit for thatch are of 
▼ery great extent both in this division and in the last, but are 
not included in occupied lands as they are not rented. To 
the forests belong almost the whole of the hills, which, even 
when composed of naked masses of granite, arc covered with 
stately trees of a great variety of kinds, that find support in 
the crevices of the rock. 

In the nomenclature of these hills there is great confusion. 
The names given to the same hill by the different tribes who 
inhabit near arc not only different, but it is usual for the 
Bengalese to call whatever hill you point out to them by the 
village that lies nearest it in the direction from whence you 
then are looking; so that for every hill you may find as many 
names as it has villages near, and not one of these may be 
its proper name. It seems to have been owing to this cus¬ 
tom not having been understood, that Major Rcnnel has 
given the name of Rungjula to the Garo mounuini. As he 
was endeavouring from the river side to find out the name of 
this elevated region, he probably pointed out to the native, 
the highest peak, Gorokhyonath; and Roiiggojuh village 
being in the direction, the natives called it the llonggojuli 


I have not been able to diicover that either the Bengalese 
or the Garoa have any general name for this mass of moun¬ 
tains. Aa usual with such regions it consists of a confuwd 
assembUge of bills, which descend *1"! 

by a number of spurs. Of these, eight, which ^ 

markable, enter this dUtrict, as wil Tf 

All theim are considered « belonging to the^ro •’rhd* 

the value, that run up between are 

to the Zemindars. It would however appear that th^ have 

made encroachments at no very remote per , 

compelled the Ga«. chiefs, who held lands ««« th^^J., 

partite abmulon them, and p«tly to pay «nt « p^H 

tenant. {TMokdat.). The name, given “ 

ftfmri whidi project from tbe great mo » * 
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might be iwturallj expected, in the Bengikie language and 
that of the Garos. The; will be teen by conaultmg the 
map, and it very frequently happena that the two tides of 
the tame tpur have different names. 

The detached hills of Mechpara form a kind of long clutter, 
which when viewed from a distance has the appearance of a 
connected chain detached from the north-west comer of the 
Oaro mountains to Pongchorotno on the Brohmoputro. But 
this it merely the appearance from a distance. Between 
Berali, the hill of Mechpara that extends farthest south, and 
Chorehachu, the great mountain by which the Garo hills is 
terminated in that direction, there is a wide open valley, and 
Berali is totally unconnected with the cluster of hills to the 
south called Satbohina, or the seven sisters. These again 
are far distant from the cluster on the Brohmoputro called 
Pongchorotno or the five turrets. But when the hills are 
viewed from a distance, some small detached hills, that are 
everywhere scattered over the neighbouring country, prevent 
this opening from being discovered. The hills on the north 
side of the Brohmoputro have no connection with the moun¬ 
tains of Bhotan. A level and very low space of at least 
SO miles in width intervenes, as I clearly saw from three dif¬ 
ferent points of the northern frontier. 

In this division there are several large marshes or lakes. 
The most beautiful is a cluster of lakes called Zoborong, 
about five mi! s north from Yogigbopa. In the dry season 
the scenery around is very fine. During the floods they are 
overwhelmed by the Brohmoputro; but that, I am persuaded, 
does not diminish the beauty of the place; for nothing can 
be contrived more beautifully wild than the finely-wooded 
hills of this region, when the floods cover the greater part of 
the low country. I speak particularly of the vicinity of 
Goyalpara, which akme I had an opportunity of seeing in 
that state. There are also large marshes or small lakes north¬ 
east from Salkongcha, but in the dry season they are not 
agreeable objects. South-west from Goyalpara, beyond the 
Sal forest, is a very extensive marsh called Urpotei^ol. In 
the rainy season it is a vast lake, but in winter and spring 
it contains very little water, and affords a great deal of pas¬ 
ture. The greater part nught be eauly rendered arable. 

The chief Zemindar does not rewde in the Company’s ter- 
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ritorie*. The next occupies a few miserable huts, which he 
annually rebuilds. At Calcutta they might cost 40 rs. They 
cost him nothing. The third and remaining proprietor also 
resides, and although a poor woman much opprcsswl bj her 
powerful neighbours, her house has a more decent appear¬ 
ance than the other, as she is of a family from the more civi¬ 
lized parts, and has some more taste fur building. 

Goyalpara is the chief town, and contains some good 
thatched houses, and a street of shops, which in such a 
country is considered as a kind of miracle, and the place is 
looked upon as a city of the utmost elegance. It is only, 
however, in its containing many distressed objects, and many 
profligate and vicious persons, that it resembles an European 
city; and, in proportion to its size, in these points it pro¬ 
bably far excels any place west from the Cape of Good l!o|>e. 
The number of houses, that can be considered as Imlonging 
to the town, may be 400, most of them miserable huts, and 
except a few, regularly surrounded by a flood for upwards of 
two months in the year, so (bat the only passage from house 
to house is in a boat, and the floors are covereil from one to 
three feet deep with water. Vogighopa has also .a few shops, 
and perhaps 150 houses equally ill situated. These are the 
only places that can be called towns. 

The facility of procuring timber and bamboos from the 
forests, and some degree of improvement, that the trade of 
Asam has introduced at Goyalpara and Yogigliopa, have 
rendered the houses of this division much better than in that 
last described, and a much smaller proportion arc built en¬ 
tirely of reeds. 

The chief place of worship among the Moslems is Punjton, 
a monument (Durgah), dedicated to the five prineipal saints 
(Pirs) of their religion. These persons are the prophet, hit 
daughter, her husband Ali, and their two unfortunate sons, 
Hoscyn and Hasan. The building is of very little import¬ 
ance, and is placed on the east side of the Krisbnayi river, 
where it enters the Brohmoputro j but pilgrims from every 
part of the district frequent it, and all strangers make of¬ 
ferings. 

There are two places of worship remarkable among the 
Hmdnt, more for their supposed sanctity than for the size or 
^itiflanee of rite buildings, which, although of brick, are alto- 
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gether insigni6eant. The one u a temple of JCEli on the hill, 
which in the Santkrita language ia calM Sobhachol; but the 
goddeti it usually called our lady of Tokor (Tokoreawori) 
from a neighbouring village, which in the vulgar dialect is 
called Tokor. The hill ia a vast mast of granite, very much 
rent, and baa a moat picturesque appearance, from the fine 
trees that spring from its crevices. It was probably the com* 
mon object of worship among a rude tri^ which formerly, 
occupied the village, for here each hill ia supposed to be /the 
residence of a spirit. On the introduction of the Hindu 
system it would naturally be discovered that this spirit was a 
Sokti, and Kali was the one assigned. A Brahman officiates 
as priest (Pujari} i and, as usual among such degraded per¬ 
sons, is an ignorant creature. Amoi^ Europeans, the hiH is 
chiefly noted for a colony of monkies that frequent it, and are 
fed by the Pujari every morning, at the usual time when pil¬ 
grims ascend, so that the amusement of looking at the 
monkies may be an additional motive to induce the pious 
Hindu to visit the place. On such occasions these animals 
are said to display an excess of obscenity, that one would 
imagine little fitted for a place of worship, W which is consi¬ 
dered by the natives as not unbecoming. The situation of 
the hill will be seen from the map. 

Dudnath is a temple of Sib’, who is represented by a large 
mass of granite, and not in the indecent form under which 
he is usually worshipped. The temple is thatched; but has 
a priest of the sacr^ order, and is much frequented. It is 
situated close by the Brohrooputro, and also on a fine rock of 
granite, in which the hermits (Yogi) of old have formed cells 
(Ohopa), where they resided, and which have communicated 
their name to the neighbouring town. The cells are now un¬ 
occupied, and the hermits have deserted the place; but a 
religious person of much higher rank (Dondi) has taken up 
his residence near the temple. 

The common village temples on the north side of the Broh- 
moputro are equally miserable with those in Dhubri, but on 
the south side of the great river each temple usually consists 
of two good thatched sheds. In the one, which is shut on 
the sides, the deity u supposed to reside. In the oflber, 
whidt is open, is plaoed the stake for offering sacrifices. The 
most common objects of wordi^ in these temples is Kali; 
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but in tome ))arU a deity, named Langga, which teems pe¬ 
culiar to thi* dirision, is much venerated. By the Hindus 
be is called a god, by the Moslems a saint. Tlie goddess 
Obhoya also seems to be peculiar to some villages of this di¬ 
vision. 

The remains of antiquity are very inconsiderable. Near 
Haworaghit, Dolgoma, Balijana, Jira, and perhaps a few 
other places, are the remains of small mud forts, that were 
erected by the Muhammedans. On the hill of Uoyaipnra 
there have been several buildings of brick, of which many 
are found among the trees and bushes. The buildings have 
probably been religious, as the situation is not adapted fur a 
military station, and still less for civil purposes. At the cast 
aide of the hill, near the river, is a piece of granite, on which 
is carved the figure of a Buddh, which the people worship 
and call Sib'. A Brahman from the west of India, who for¬ 
merly was a merchant, is said to have found some money on 
the hill; but this is doubtful, and is denied by himself. In 
consequence of a dream he has built a small place of worship 
on the hill, and is evidently endeavouring to bring it into re¬ 
putation ; but although he daily hires people to make a noise 
with drama and other instruments, and although he often 
goes naked and performs a number of extravagances, he has 
had little success, and is even supposed to have in hii com¬ 
position more of the knave than of the fool, a title which he 
ii desirous of obtaining. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OH T8E rOnaATlOH OF THI DIOTRICT, AND THE CAl'SES WHICH OFl- 
HATB ON ITS INCREASE OR OIMINCTIOX. 

1 am informed, that a few years ago the magistrate directed 
a list of all the houses in the district (Khanahshomari) to be 
prepared. The persona first employed were the native 
officers of police, who are said to have entirely failed. This 
can only he supposed to have arisen from a want of the ordi¬ 
nary capacity of decently educated men, from indolence, or 
from some defect in their orders. They may not have been 
allowed to incur the expense necessary for writing the de¬ 
tails, which of course would require a good deal of labour; 
or they may not have been authorized to enforce true returns 
from the head-men and accountants of villages, and from the 
messengers employed under these persons. 

Recourse was afterwards had to the agents employed by 
the landholders in collecting their rent, who gave in a state¬ 
ment! but it was evidently formed at their offices, without 
any real investigation, and is acknowledged, by all those 
with whom I have conversed, to have been extremely in¬ 
accurate, and to have reduced the number of people very 
much indeed under the real amount In fact it was made 
on the same plan as the annual reports, which the same 
persons deliver to the collector concerning the extent of 
land in cultivation, and the receipts of the landholders, re¬ 
ports most notoriously devoid of credit. In estimating the 
population, therefore, I proceed upon the same plan as I did 
in Dinajpoor; but my inquiries were more minute, which 
has enabled me to construct a fuller table. 

The ground work of the estimate, in which I place the 
greatest reliance, and the result of which will be seen in the 
Appendix, is the number of ploughs required to cultivate 
the occupied land, and for each I have allowed 15 bigahs 
Calcutta measure or five acres. In this I include what is 
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occupied by hou»ea, plantations, seedlings, and even that 
preserved for the grass with which the natives thalcli tlicir 
houses, but I exclude land actually in fallow, although the 
greater part of that pays rent. This will probahlv mince 
the land actually ploughed by one man and two beasts to 
about 14 bigalis, which is much more than in general the 
people of this district will admit j but 1 am convinced it is 
nearly about the truth. The reason of my allowing so little 
is, that much of the cultivation is carried on by cows, wliich 
have less strength than oxen; and that the men are far from 
being active. In order to find the agricultural part of the 
populetion (Cliasas) I allow five persons old mid young for 
each plough. Then having in each division consulted tlic 
most intelligent men, that I could find, concerning the pro¬ 
portion which persons employed in agriculture bears to the 
two other classes of society, into which the peoiilr here 
divide the inhabitants, 1 have formed the total amount, us it 
appears in the table. All artists and traders are here called 
Khosvas, while all men of no profession or of liberal educa¬ 
tion, and all those who live merely by service, without being 
employed in manual labour are called Suklivas. Both words 
arc said to signify persons living pleasantly, or at case, the 
one in the Bengalese, the other in the IVr.sian language. 
It cannot be supposed, that in each division of the ilistrict 
these proportions are exact; but it is prohahi:', that the 
average is not very for remote from truth; and lids show", 
that the progress made in agriculture is miserably defuient. 
when such an immense proportion of the population is n - 
quired to cultivate the land, and can export so small a quan¬ 
tity of provisions, as will appear, when 1 treat of their com¬ 
merce. Including the whole district this c.stimate will give 
almost 370 persons for the square mile; but, if wc divide it 
into two portions, separated by the Chonnokosh and Broh- 
moputro, the eastern division will contain at the rate of 
nearly 60 persons for the square mile, while the western in 
the same extent will contain about 570. 

The complaints of a want of people and workmen are 
fully more numerous here than in Dinajpoor, and seem to 
*ri»e firom the same causes. The people here have still less 
and activity, eapecially in the districts towards the 
*«»*, and nor^west, ai^ in no part do they emigrate, or go 
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to • diiUace for terriee. An eftinwte of the proportion of 
•one of the diief eaniei, that operate ai a check on popula¬ 
tion, will be alto teen in the Appendix. Although thit 
region it peculiarly dedicated to the queen of Lore, owing 
perhapt to the Hindu law having made lett progresi than 
in Dinajpoor, premature marriaget are not quite so common 
at in that country. At the age of 15 one girl out of 15 may 
perhapt on the whole remain unmarried, and in tome parts 
one out of five it said not to have procured a husband at 
that age; but in many of the divisions an unmarried woman 
of SO wat a phenomonon, of which no person, that 1 asked, 
had ever heard; and in the others it was admitted, that there 
were scarcely any such, except those who from personal 
defects were totally unfit for entering into the happy state. 
From all that I can learn, the population has increased at 
least one-third within these last 20 years, and considering 
the pains, which are taken by the people, one might have 
supposed, that it would have increased faster, as a very 
large proportion of excellent land is unoccupied, and during 
that period food has never been so scarce as to approach a 
famine. The checks upon population seem to be nearly the 
tame as in Dinajpoor. 

Out of about 15 women 14 are married before the age of 
puberty, so that the effect of this debilitating cause is power¬ 
ful. The women are often five years, and seldom less than 
three, between their children, and usually nurse during the 
whole intermediate time. Even among the lower ranks four 
children it the usual number, that a woman bears; and 
among the wealthy, I am assured, that not more than one 
man out of five can leave his property to a son born in his 
family; although ail such are married when children, and 
many of them have several wives. Altiiougb very early 
married the women have usually their first child in their 
17th or 18tb year. There are some instances in the 15th 
but none, or at least exceedingly few at an earlier period. 
I heard only in one division of its haring been known, that 
a girl had her first t^ild in her 13th year. It is said, that 
in Calcutta most women have their first child in their 15th 
or 16th year, two years earlier than in this country, which 
agrees with the theory of Bufilm, who alleges, that women 
in cities arrive sooner at maturity titen tiiose of villages. 
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Hie theory of women •rriving at puberty in warm climates 
earlier than in cold appeart to me doubtful. 

The great disaoluteneaa of manner*, that prevail* among the 
married women in aome thinly inhabited part* of the district, 
may no doubt in aome measure aerve also as a check to po¬ 
pulation; but the grand check, as usual, is disease, and the 
native* are exceedingly unhealthy, and the children feeble, 
so that a very large proportion of the infanta die, even 
among people entirely occupied in the healthy pursuits of 
agriculture. 

Fever is the grand disease, and in the well cultivated part 
of the country this is very general every year from about 
the middle of August until about the SOth of November. 
In the parts of the country again, where there is little cultiva¬ 
tion, and where there are great forests and thickets of reeds, 
and more especially near the hills, the aiitumiial epidemie is 
less violent, and fevers are by far the mo-.i prevalent from the 
beginning of April to the middle of June. It is said th.at a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants have each year a 
fever at either one or other season. The proportion of deailis 
in 100 fevers is by no means so great as usind in liurope; 
but they very often are followed by jaundice, by etdargc- 
mcnts of the spleen and liver, and by dropsy which prove fatal. 
They are also frequently followed by chronic rlicnmatisms, 
that long debilitate the patient. It does not iqipear to me, 
that the country is naturally very unhealthy; were the natives 
better provided with food, clothing and lodging, it is proba¬ 
ble, that they would be much less liable to fever, and that 
even the fevers which occurred would be seldonier followed 
by other diseases, which from their long continuance, afflict 
the poor more than even the original disorder. In this dis¬ 
trict the clothing and lodging are very h.ad, while the food, 
although plentiful is in genera! more de.stitute of seasoning 
than even in Dinajpoor. In many jiarts here the people are 
much addicted to intoxication with spirituous liquors; and 
it is alleged, that such are in general the most healthy, al¬ 
though their indulgence usually keeps them in the most ex- 
beme poverty. The parts of the country, where there is 
much clay in the soil, are reckoned to be the roost healthy. 
In the cold weather and in the rainy season rheumatism is 
▼«ty prevalent; but aeldom is severe. 
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Dysenteries sre by no means common. In very liot weather 
Choleras are frequent; but they are not very fatal. In some 
parts of the district the small pox does considerable barm; 
because inoculation has made little progress. In other 
parts inoculation is very universal, and seems to be on the 
increase. Very few indeed of those who are inoculated die 
of the disease. Even the spontaneous malady in this country 
seems less fatal than in Europe. In common years, it is .«aid, 
that there does not die above 5 or 6 in the hundred of those 
who are seized. Once however from seven to ten years a 
more fatal epidemic prevails, and on such occasions, in the 
parts of the district where inoculation has made little pro¬ 
gress, a vast number perish. In some parts the hereditary 
distinction, of those families which adopt and reject inocu¬ 
lation has entirely ceased; while in others it is still re¬ 
tained ; and, in a family whose ancestors hare rejected the 
practice, if a cow or child dies, if the hut is burned, or if any 
other misfortune happens, after an inoculator has been em¬ 
ployed, the master is called an innovator (Gotkaray), and the 
misfortune is considered as a punishment inflicted by God. 
The inoculation is conducted exactly in the same way as in 
Dinajpoor, by the class of men called Roja or Conjurors, who 
will be hereafter more fully described. The fee given by 
the poor is generally H anas. In some divisions it was stated, 
that the fee given for boys was double that given for a girl, 
it being considered as of less consequence, whether or not 
the conjuror bestowed pains on the female. In other places 
I did not hear, that the sex was so much neglected. 

Notwithstanding the great number of common women the 
venereal disease seems less prevalent than usual. The ring¬ 
worm is pretty general among the lower class of men, who 
seldom even attempt to cure it. The women are less affected, 
but whether this is owing to a greater cleanliness, or to their 
being less disposed to receive the infection, I cannot deter¬ 
mine. The itch is not so common as towards the west, and 
is said to be chiefly prevalent in spring. With regard to the 
diseases peculiar to India, which I described in the account 
of Dintypoor, I have little flirther to observe, than to refer to 
Appendix for the extent to which they prevail. 

Both kinds of leprosy, Mohavyadhi amd switri, are said to 
be more common in the male sex Uian among women, and 
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the Rwitri b Yery mely general; it is uiually confined to a 
anwll portion of the body. These diseases, both by Hin¬ 
dus and Mtthammedans are considered as the risitation of the 
deity upon innners, and persons who arc alTccted should be 
avoided, nor should any one assist at their funerals; but in 
this district humanity has in a great measure orcrcoine the 
influence of such odious rules, and, when an unfortunate 
creature dies, his relations bury him, and pay a fine. 

1 am assured, that the Mohavyadhi is by far the more com¬ 
mon in males than in females, and, it is said, that the pro¬ 
portion is about 15 to I. Jt usually makes its sppcarance 
upon persons above SO years of age; but some are afTccted 
when children. It is said here, that not above one male out 
offi\e born of a diseased parent escapes; but a diseased 
man, who cohabits with a healthy woman does not communi¬ 
cate the complaint. At least in the few cases, where this has 
apparently happened, the women were proKibly contami¬ 
nated by birth. In some parts of the dlsirirt the afflicted 
cannot retain their passions; but continue to coliabit; while 
in others, on the ap{)carancc of such a loathsome distemper, 
married couples separate, and abstain from producing a 
miserable diseased progeny. 

Concerning all these diseases it may he observed, that in 
the Appendix, wherever tlie estimate has hcen given by 
a proportion, auch as yj or , the Ifi or ItX) iiii|ily the 
persons who from age and sex are subject to l)c afl'ected. 
Still however I am inclined to think, that these jiroportions 
are in general exaggerated, and 1 place more confidence in 
the reports, which I received in round numbers, of the per¬ 
sons actually diseased. I am also inclined to think, that the 
number of those afiected by the five chronic diseases will be 
found to correspond in some measure with the pro|«irlicm of 
premature marriages, and will be found smallest, where a 
good many girls are unmarried at l.^, which is oftener the 
case where the manners of Kamrup are most unaltered, than 
where the customs of Bengal more generally prevail. 

In this distret, even where the Koroiido is most prevalent, 
in hy far the greater number of cases, it does not proceed 
to suefa a tiie, as altogether to prevent generation, although 
it ia generally believed to weaken the power. In the oorth- 
weat of the diatrict it was said, that this disease ebiefiy at- 
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tack* the pure tribes of Bengal, and thia was attributed to 
the great uae tbete people make of milk, plantains and acida. 
It was alto said to Im very rare among the Rajbongiis, who 
use potash in place of salt. These people however, it must 
be observed, do not marry quite so early as the purer tribes 
of Bengal, and a great many in that quarter use spirituous 
liquors, and that in some tort of moderation. 

The two febrile diseases, that are little, if at all known in 
Europe, the Sannipatik and Nasa, except towards the north¬ 
west, are not so frequent in this part of the country as in 
Dinajpoor. Still however they are far from being uncom¬ 
mon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

C4NDITI0N AND HAMKt* OT t.lVI)(a. 

A« in Dinajpoor, so here also, I have given in the appen¬ 
dix a statement of the annual expense of six families in dif¬ 
ferent conditions of life, and here I have selected these from 
among the Moslems, having in Dinajpoor conBned myself to 
the Hindus. An abstract of this statement vrill be found in 
the Appendix. 

No great Zemindar resides, except three families, two of 
which are of the Vihar family, and the third is a descendant 
of the minister of Porikhyit. These choose to live in what 
is called here the forest fashion (Jlicruya), tliat is very little 
different from savages. The first class of society therefore 
consists of the middling landholders and a few great mer¬ 
chants. These may have 100 rs. a month, and do not exceed 
60 in number. Not one of them, that 1 saw, lives in the 
style becoming his rank. The Kangkinya Chaudhuri, who 
is by far the most respectable, has not one apartment of 
brick, and lavishes a great part of his means on the perni¬ 
cious custom of feeding idle vagrants, who call themselves 
men dedicated to God, and by whom his silliness is called 
hospitality. 

The 2nd class consists of smaller landholders, some pos¬ 
sessors of free estates, some considerable merchants, the 
chief Guru, and one or two agents of great proprietors who 
reside at a distance. These may amount to perhaps 150, 
and may expend upon an average about 500 rs. a month. 

I have in this district given an estimate of a Muhaminedan 
family of rank, and then proceed to the lower classes as in 
Dinajpoor, and it must be observed, that the expense of the 
lower orders also is smaller than in Dinajpoor, very coarse 
grain being cheaper, and they scarcely incur any other ex¬ 
pense, except merely to procure what may stay Ae cravings 
of appetite. 
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It may be in general obterred on the condition of the people, 
and on the improvement of the country, that they teem 
to bear a pretty exact proportion to the length of time 
which they were subject to the Mogul government, which 
■eemt to have introduced a great and happy improvement. 
TTie only apparent exception to this i» the country east from 
the Chonnokoth and Brohmoputro; but it must be considered, 
that for many years this bad been pe.-irly deserted, and left to 
the natural consequences of the anarcliy of petty chiefs. The 
vicinity of Ronggopoor is also beginning to be an exception, 
from its being more immediately under the inspection of the 
magistrate, and there can be no doubt, that except the eastern 
part, which has scarcely begun to recover the whole within 
the last SO years has undergone great improvement, and that 
in the same period many comforts, and a higher reward for 
labour have been introduced. 

In the topographical account of the sub-divisions, I have 
described the state of building as affecting the general ap¬ 
pearance of the country. I need not therefure dwell farther 
on this head than to observe, that an attempt has been made 
to introdm-c tiled roofs in the town of Ronggopoor, and 
that for some years none except siicli were permitted to be 
built i but as the other materials w < re not changed, and all 
the walls were of mats or even luirdles, the tiled roofs proved 
little or no security against fire, and now tiic people arc per¬ 
mitted to build at they please, and they universally adopt 
thatch, and submit quietly to have their houses burned once 
in about two years. In this district, even where the soil 
would admit of it, the people arc too indolent to construct 
walls of mud, and the same cause prevents them from raising 
their huts on posts in the parts of the country which are in¬ 
undated. The trouble of going op and down stairs for ten 
months in the year, would be considered as intolerable, and 
as a much greater evil than both the disessea arising from 
dampneu, and the constructing annually a stage on which the 
people ait, aleep and dreaa their victuals for the two months 
of the floods, which often reach half-way up the door. 

The houaea here are in general exactly on the same plan 
as k IKnigpoor, only many are flatter in the roof. They 
eonsitt tbereftwe of a number of single apartments, collectively 
called Vari, and are partly Mnatrueted after the Banggola, 
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and partly after the Chauari fashion, for an explanation of 
which term« 1 must refer to the account of Dinajpoor. In 
this district however, another style of building called Nakari 
is not uncommon. It resembles more the common cottage of 
England, that it, it has a pent roof of two tides with a straight 
ridge. This was probably the original roof of Kamrup, as 
all the rude tribes on the frontier use it, and have their 
houses supported by posts on a platform, by wliich they are 
kept perfectly dry, and it must be observed, that these rude 
tribes have in every resjwct much better accommodation, 
clothing and food, than all such Bengalese, as are not con¬ 
sidered rich. 

The furniture differs little from that of Dinajpoor; but 
more use is licre made of mats for bedding. In most parts 
a mat of split bamboos interwoven, is placed on the ground, 
and in cold weather ims under it tome straw. Above tliis is 
placed a mat woven of tiie stems of a wild scirpus (Panimotha) 
or of a CtjpcTut (Motlia) that it cultivated fi»r the purpose. 
Where however the soil is dry, even the precaution of putting 
a bamboo mat under tlic sackcloth or motha, is generally 
neglected by tlic floor. Bedsteads are a luxury confined to 
a few, and even when used are in general not provided with 
mattresses; but the owners sleep on carpets or Bhutan blan¬ 
kets, which in iiot weather are covered willt fine mats. Even 
tlie mattresses are seldom covered witli a sheet, which might 
occasionally be washed. 

A great many people of all ranks above the very lowest, 
sleep in all seasons on stages (Machang) formed of bamboos, 
and coTcreil with mats, which is a great security against 
dampness, and the diseases which that occasions. In hot 
weatlicr the rich usually cover themselves with sheets of 
cotton or Megiii, which more nearly resembles rair linen 
made of flax. In cold weather they uae Bbotan blankets, or 
quilts stuffed with cotton, whiks the poor cover themselves 
with sackcloth. Curtains arc very little in use, and not one 
half of those who sleep in bedsteads enjoy the luxury of being 
freed from insects. In the south and east parts, where the 
plant abounds, mats made of the leaves of Ledoary (Khosla) 
arc used in place of those made of Motha (yop), and with the 
poorest class serve also for a covering. In tltc wilds of the 
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CMt, tbe bimboo nut it not used, and in it* ttcad one made 
of reedi (Nol) ia employed. 

Among the wealthy many kinda of European furniture, ea* 
pecUlly chaira, bedateada, framed prinU, looking glaaaea, and 
luatrea hare come into great requeat; and whenever a Euro¬ 
pean leavea the place, and diapoaea of bia furniture by public 
aaie, auch articlea uaually aell at a higher price than waa 
given for them when new at Calcutta, The reaaon of tbia 
aeema to be, that the natives not being yet judges of tbe arti- 
clea, trust to the skill of the European who had made the 
first purchase. 

The dress and fashions here are nearly the same ea in 
Dinajiroor, only a rather greater nnkedneas prevails among 
tbe men, and a greater proportion of the women retain the 
old fashion of Kamnip, which consists in covering themselves 
with a square piece of cloth (Patani), passed under the arms 
round the back, so as to cross before, where it is only se¬ 
cured by the upper corners being tucked in above the breast. 
In the north western part a great proportion is clothed with 
Megili, a coarse cloth prepared from the Corehomt (Pata), 
and in aomc parts a ronsideraidc proportion is clothed in 
Erendi, a coarse kind of silk. Colton is however the mate¬ 
rial by far the most coninninly used. More silk seems to be 
used here than in Dinajpoor, a great many women having a 
dress of that kind for high Occ.isions. \ very little also of 
the Muga silk imported from .As.im, is used in the eastern 
parts of the district. Tbe Muhammedan dress is every where 
used as the dress of ceremony; and every person who has a 
white jacket or robe, is considered as a gentleman, and ia 
fainted by the passengers. 

In the three northern divisions west from tbe Tista, the 
dreat of the women is in general dyed, either in form of 
atripa or chequered. In comparison with tbe unbleached 
dress of the other parts of the district, tbia looks to great 
advantage. It seems to have been tbe original fashion of 
the country, as it ia in use among all tbe rude tribes. They 
are able to afford this luxury in consequence of all the 
women being weavers and dyers, trades for which the aex 
aeema to be better fitted than men. 

CMI for anointing die body ia in general use with all the 
Hindut of foreign extraction, that can afford it, and their 



enmple is followed bjr many of the Rajbongtis. But many 
rich Mahammedam farmers abstain from this practice, and 
it would not appear to hare been an orif{inal custom of Ksm> 
rup. All the women would use it to anoint and smooth their 
hair; but many cannot afford to pay such attention to finery, 
and their hair is f;rneraliy in the mop fashion. 

An estimate has been given in the Appendix, of the 
various manners in which the people are clothed by day 
and by night.—The diet is nearly the same as in Dinajpoor, 
only the coarser kinds of grain, millet (China Kangni) and 
summer rice, being cheaper here, are used by the poor in 
greater abundance, and all classes procure more animal foorl j 
but the supply of milk, oil, sugar, vegetables, pulse, salt, 
and other seasoning, is more scanty. 

The common fare of many poor labourers consists of boiled 
rice, or other grain, which is seasoned with a few wild herbs, 
boiled with pot-ashes and capsicum; and it is only occa¬ 
sionally, that such persons can procure oil or fish. This 
poor seasoning is rendered often more savoury by the addition 
of onions and garlic, which many of the Kajbongsis as well 
as Moslems have sense to use; many however, by the example 
of the Bengalese, have been induced to reject onions and 
garlic; and wlien scruples prevent a Hindu from using these 
roots, he usually adds to his curry some arid fruit, such at 
Boyer Jolpayi, Thaikor and Kamrangga, nil of which may be 
laid to grow spontaneously. This kind of seasoning, which 
resembles the Moretum of the Roman peas,mis, is sometimes 
boiled to dryness, and sometimes is allowed to retain some 
juice, and aervea to remove the insipidity of the rice, with 
which it is eaten. In most parti the usual breakfast of the 
labourer is called Pandabbat. It consists of rice boiled over 
night, and allowed to remain in the water until morning, the 
water is then poured off", and preserved for drinking, while 
U>e cold rice is seasoned with a little salt, and raw onioni. 
In some parti however, the common breakfast ia a Bhuja or 
parobed rice, writhout any addition; but this ia not near ao 
common as in Dinajpoor. 

Although much lets merit is attached in Kamrup to a life 
of mortification, than b other parts of India, yet no one 
indulges in the daily use of meat or poultry; but probably 
owing to this indulgence, the Moslems on solemn occasions 
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are frequently permitted to gratify their appetite for beef, 
and many Hindus ate not restraint from tdling tb«r cattle 
to the monsters, who, they perfectly know, intend to devour 
them. This indeed they earnestly deny; but the practice is 
very common in the eastern parts, where the Garos are a 
numerous class, that do not abhor this kind of feeding. To 
its poorer votaries the Muhammedan religion is more favour¬ 
able, than that of the Brahmans, enabling them to procure 
a little animal food. A Moslem family is seldom so poor, 
but that on its solemn occasion it can aflurd to offer a fowl. 
But a Hindu, unless of the very dregs of impurity, can offer 
no animal of less value than a kid, and many families can 
never afford so expensive a sacrifice. 

Except in the Eastern wilds game it scarce, so that the 
farmers of this district in general procure less venison and 
srild hog and buffalo than in Dinajpoor; but in the two 
eastern divisions every person has a frequent opportunity of 
procuring these luxuries, and most of the inhabitants have 
tense enough to enjoy them. Even in the parts of the dis¬ 
trict where there are vast herds of cattle, and little cultiva¬ 
tion, milk during a great part of the year, is little used by 
the msss of the people; and in the other parts of the district 
ita daily use is confined to a few. 

The luxury of a daily use of Ghi or butter fails only 
to Uie lot of the very highest classes ; and with the poor oil 
ia a very acarce article, although it b one of the chief pro¬ 
duction! of the diatrict. 

In a poor family the monthly allowance of oil may be about 
3 Chhoteks (60 s. w. the ler 4 /A ounces), for each person 
young and old; the whole b consumed in cookery. In a 
labouring family living at ease, and having at much oil as the 
people choose, each person may be allowed one aer and a 
half (S ih.) a month, of which one half may be used in 
cookery, one quarter for anointing the body, and one quarter 
for the lamp. In rich families the proportion b much greater, 
especially among the Muhammedani, who burn a great 
quantity. 

Black pepper and spices are very little used. In many 
parts the poor cannot afford turmeric; nor in all can onions 
and garlic be procured by ail who choose to eat them. Salt 
alto b acarce, and a ia^ proportion can only use ashes. 
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For the poor theie have a iloubfe advantage, aa the; itipply 
the place of both mU and turmeric; for thia laat ia never 
employed, where ashen are the seasoning. The rich fre¬ 
quently use ashes in their dishes as a medicine. 

For a family in easy circumstances, which is under no re¬ 
straint, in the use of seasoning, three quarters ser of 80 s. w. 
(1 iVs lb.) of salt, one-tenth of that weight of turmeric, and 
one-tenth of a ser (,V lb.) of capsicum, may be considered aa 
an average allowance for each jterson young and old. 

It is only during the dry season, that fish are plenty in 
the markets, and tliosc in easy circumstances then procure 
abundance; but during the floods the middling ranks are 
badly supplied, and use pulse as a substitute. The lower 
classes are not able to purchase at any season; but it is dur¬ 
ing the floods, (hat they obtain their principal supply. Every 
rice field tlien suarms with small miserable fish, which are 
caught in baskets, and what is not immediately used, is pre¬ 
served by the following process. The people remove the 
head, fins, entrails, and back-bone, dry the fish by exposing 
them on mats to the sun, and then beat them in a mortar 
with the roots of the 01 (Tacca Rumpkif), the stems, (petioR) 
of the Man Kochu {arum muerouatilm k . u.) a little turmeric, 
and potash. The mass is formed into balls called Sidol, 
which are dried in the sun, and will keep until next season. 
In the eastern parts much fish ia dried in the sun without 
salt, and much ia used in that vicinity, and a little is sent to 
the western parts of the district. 

The green vegetables used in the diet of the natives con¬ 
sist more of the kinds called Sak, that is of leaves and tender 
stems, than of the kind called Torkari, which includei fruita 
and roots; and the poor often seU the vegetablet which they 
rear, and content themselves with such as grow wild, or with 
the leaves of crops, that are commonly culrivated for other 
purposes (Mustard, corcAortu), which coat them nothing. If 
the quality of the food of the natives is here inferior to that 
in Ding) poor, they enjoy some luxuries in greater abundance, 
of which an estimate is given in the Appendix. 

Tobacco is more ptentiful, than in Dinajpoor, and its smoke 
is devoured by the men in roost amaxing quantities. Many 
however in the south east, where little is raised, do not pro¬ 
cure it in an abundance equal to their inordinate desires; 
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and a large proportion cannot afford to have it prepared with 
treacle, 1 »er 60 a. w. (1 lb.) of tobacco leavea unprepared 
ii reckoned a reaaonabie allowance for a man to smoke in a 
month. He will require double the quantity of prepared 
tobacco, because one half of the mass consists of treacle. In 
some parts however, where large quantities are grown, and 
every farmer has it in his field, a man consumes two sera a 
month. On the whole however 12 sers a year for each man 
may be allowed fur the consumption of the country. Except 
open and abandoned prostitutes all women abstain from this 
vile practice, and no great number defile themselves by chew¬ 
ing tobacco. 

The use of betle is also carried to an excessive degree, and 
many have their mouths constantly crammed with it. The 
practice seems to gather stnoigth as one advances towards 
the east, until at Ava it is considered as unbecoming a person 
of fashion to be able to artieulate his speech. The same 
probably was once the fashion in Kamriip, and has produced 
the peculiarities in the pronunciation of the people, that will 
be hereafter mentioned. It will be seen, that one of the 
most common professions in tlie district is the prep.'iration of 
lime from shells, and, although a great deni is used for the ma¬ 
nufacture of indigo, yet by far the largest quantity is consumed 
in chewing ijctle. Many however cannot procure this sa¬ 
voury morsel in an abundance equal to their desires, and in 
many parts of the district very few can afford to heighten its 
relish by the addition of C'ntechu (Khoyer). I have heard it 
estimated, tliat on an average not less than I r. a year can be 
allowed for the consumption of belle-nut in each bouse. The 
leaf may coat two thirda aa roach, although in this there is 
great variation. 

Intoxication is much more prevalent here than in Dinaj- 
poor. The natives of Ronggopoor are equally ignorant of 
the use of palm wine, but they distil a considerable quantity 
of grain, and many jolly fellows can afford to indulge them- 
•elvei at a very moderate rate; by means of the vast extent 
of frontier with Gorkha, Bhotan, Vihar, and Asam, in all of 
wlueh the distillery ii free, and at numerous places on the 
firantier liquor is sold at j of the price, which it costs in the 
Company's territmry. I have before noticed, tbet this species 
of iotoidcation is considered by the natives as adding to the 
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b«dch cad itreagth of thote who we addicted to it, an 
opinion which mutt be received with caution, at the liquor 
it in general taken to great exceii. The practice it not held 
in the tame ditgrace by the Hindut of Kimrup at by tbote 
of other placet, to that a great many of them are not athamed 
to drink in public. In Buttrithaxari indeed 1 was told, that 
15 pcrtunt out of Iti, both men and women, used tpirituoua 
liquor; but in general moderately, to that pertont, who were 
beastly dram-drinkers were rarer in that part than usual. In 
Dinajpoor, with a larger population, I found only 1.5 ttilla, 
while here 1 heard of ii7, and the quantity procured at the 
frontier is very considerable. Drunkenness however is but 
a small part of the intoxication carried on in this district. A 
vast many use the poppy, and a few the hemp. 

A great many use opium, partly swallowing it, and partly 
smoking it in tlie form called Mudut. This is maile first by 
boiling some t.'UO betle leaves, and then parching them, to 
these are added from il to 4} drams (Apothecaries weight) of 
opium, and they are mixed in the hot vessel, and formed into 
small balls, which are smoked like tobacco. More people, 
especially the poor, intoxicate themselves with the ri{>e cap¬ 
sules of the Posto or Poppy. These are prepared in two 
ways; five dry capsules, the seed having been taken out, are 
sometimes put into a little cold water fur about minutes. 
They are then squeezed with the hand, and the water, having 
been strained through a cloth, is drank at once. In the 
other manner the dry capsules are parched, and then n-duced 
to powder, which is kept, and a little is taken in cold water, 
when wanted. The people who use the poppy in any of 
these ways, usually take every day two or three doses, and 
although constantly intoxicated, are net'disabled from trans¬ 
acting business; nay they are laid even to be able to work 
the better; but, if they omit a single dose, they are quite 
feeble and stupid; and their constitutions are soon exhausted 
unless they, at the same time, can afford a nourishing diet, in 
which case the practice is said to do no harm. The usual 
dose of Opium is .ili s. w. (11 or IS grains) twice a day. 

In my account of Dinajpoor, I have already described the 
two manners of using the hemp for intoxication, Gangja and 
SiddbL Although the plant It a common and oflfenaive weed, 
die Siddki la little used in tbit district, and it chiefly confined 
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to tb« Vaishnor and pure casts of Bshirboudo; but much 
Gangs is taken, and is all imported. In habituating tbem- 
seives to its use some people are killed; but after they are 
seasoned, it produces nearly the same effects as opium. The 
use of both plants is considered as much more reputable than 
that of the juice of the grape, and in this district never leads 
to any of those violent eicesses of ungovernable rage, which 
it is imagined to produce among the Malays. 

Bamboo is the most common fuel, and cow dung is very 
little used. Near the woods of the east, and near some of 
the large rivers that contain floating timber, such os the 
Brohmoputro Tista and Maliaitonda, wood is much em¬ 
ployed ; and in the level parts of the eastern wastes, reeds 
are the most usual fuel. In the cold season almost every one 
can make a Are, morning and evening, to warm tbemseivei. 
The poor then procure stubble, cow dung, and sticks, that 
they gather about the villages. Oil for the lamp cannot be 
procured by the poor; even while they eat their supper, 
which is done by tlie light of a little straw or reeds. 

Among the domestics, both male and female, there are 
many slaves, especially towards Asam, and every where along 
the northern frontier. The Asamesc sell a good many 
slaves, as will be mentioned in the account of the commerce, 
and the people of Vibar are willing to carry on the same 
trade. The turbulent chiefs of the cast are desirous of 
keeping slaves, as more ready than free men to perform acts 
of violence. Such slaves are well treated, and promoted to 
offices of considerable trust in the management of their 
master's affairs. They in general receive a good farm, upon 
which their families reside, and one man out of each attends 
hia master, and a girl or old woman is occasionally required 
to wait on her lady. In the civilised ports many are induced 
to keep tiaves from the difficulty of procuring servants, espe¬ 
cially of the female tex. The slavM there however, do not 
•cem to be on the increase, and the importation seems to do 
no more than keep up the number, although the master 
idwsya procurea a wife for hia slave. Free parents do not 
give focir daughters m marriage to davea; and, if very poor, 
prefer selling their daughters to a prostitate. Poor parents, 
vdM are onto the neeeaaity of pu4it^ with even tfa^ male 
diiUna, whkh they aeO wlA owee relnetaoee Bum females, 
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as being a greater resource for support in oU age, gi»e 
them for aJew rupees to any decent person, that will under¬ 
take to rear them. These are in general considered as a 
kind of adopted children, and are railed Paiok-beta or sons 
by nourishment. Wealthy people seldom take such children, 
because, if active and industrious, they usually leave their 
nourishers, when they grow up, and in fact are not slaves, 
although while they remain with their master, they receive 
no wages. The domestic slaves of the rich are usually ac¬ 
cused of being very full of tricks, and are almost entirely of 
castes, that the masters consider pure. A rich Hindu would 
not accept of a Moslem slave, and still less of one of impure 
birth. It is among the Mohammedans, that the custom of 
nourishing poor children it chiefly practised. 

The number of domestics here temnt to exceed the pro¬ 
portion in Dinajpoor, especially in females, and has induced 
more indulgence towards those who are free, as people arc 
willing to engage young married women, and to submit to the 
inconvenience of interruptions from their breeding, rather 
than be altogether deprived of an assistance so necessary to 
female delicacy. Still, however, the greater part of the free 
women servants (Dasit) are old widows, and receive only 
clothes and food, ft Is indeed alleged, that a good many 
young women are kept in the houses of rich men of high 
castes, and under the modest name of servant maids, are in 
reality concubines. This will perhaps in some measure ac¬ 
count for a difference that is stated iwtween this district and 
Dinajpoor. There most of the women servants were stated 
to be old, and employed in the families of Moslems. Here 
roost are stated to be in Hindu families, and many of them to 
be young. It roust be observed, that a pure Hindu of Bengal 
is on no account permitted to keep a concubine. It is chiefly 
in the nortliem parts that the Hindu families keep many 
fenmle domestics. In the sooth, where the manners of Bengal 
are more strictly observed, roost of the women servants are 
old, and are chiefly employed in Muhammedan families. The 
ftee men servants (Bbandaries), utuaily receive one rupee to 
1< anas a month, smd their fo^ and raiment, worth as mneh 
more. They arc mostly married. Bhandari {mperiy aig- 
mfiea a ttorc-fceeper; but the tervaats are em^ed in the 
•am* mnmur hew m a Dagjpnor 
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The equipa^ee of the MtiTet here it much the tame at in Di> 
najpoor. One Zemindar haa procured a four-wheeled carriage, 
and two have bought huggiet, and it it to be withed, that tome 
encouragement wai given to thia tpirit of laying out their 
money on what might encourage induttry, in place of tquan- 
dering it in merely filling the belliet of idle vagrantt, or of 
hungry retainers. There are several tame elephants kept 
by natives, and a good many ponies; but 1 heard of only one 
horse; and the natives, if possible, are still lets disposed than 
those of Dinaj)>oor to exercise on horseback, or to the sports 
of the field. There are a great many palanquins; but few 
keep regular sets of bearers, and in some parts men of that 
kind cannot he procured to hire. The Zemindars and their 
chief agents generally give lands at a low rent to a suificient 
number of persons of this kind, and call on them when there 
is occasion; and it is only on the days, which they actually 
Work, that tliey are allowed |niy. The bearers like this man¬ 
ner of living much better than being on conslaiit wages and 
attendance. The Apix'ntlix gives a view of the attendants 
and conveyances used by the natives of this district. 

The nuinher of common beggars, according to tlie best 
accounts which 1 could collect, is about A.'iOU. By far the 
greater part are real objects of cliarity, being iame, blind, and 
infirm (lersons, who have no relations able to support them; 
but in several parts, especially towards the north and west in 
tlie more newly subdued country, I heard complaints of indo¬ 
lence being a principal cause of their distress. Everywhere, 
except in Serkar Glioraghat, the men throw as much of the 
labour upon the women at possible; but in Patgang, the 
smallest divitkm in the district, it was said, that not lets than 
300 fellows would not work more than three hours in tlie 
day, and then went out to beg, allowing their wives to toil 
the remainder of the day. These creatures I have not in¬ 
cluded in the list, as they are fitter objects for tlie whip than 
for charity. TIte people of no other division, hoWever, ara 
so bad. The natives are in general abundantly charitable. 
Many of the poor diatreaaed creaturea find well-ditpoaed per¬ 
sona, who give them constant shelter in their outhouaee, and 
who take care of them when unable to go out to beg; and 
by far the greater part are allowed to rrauiin in thia manner 
in the different fiuin honaet in the vidnity, taking them by 
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turni of eight or ten day* at a time. A few are reduced to 
deep in the ihedt of market places, or even under tree*. 
This seem* to be chiefly confined to the south end of the 
district, wliere it would seem, that the people are less cha* 
ritable; and in some divisions there it was stated, that the 
beggars were usually totally neglected, when unable to go 
about, and of course perished from entire want of care. I 
have, however, little confidence in what was stated by some 
of the persons who gave me this information; a* I know that 
they wished to make everything appear as bad a* possible, 
and had no truth in them. Clmrity, indeed, is one of the 
principal virtues among the natives, and the beggars seem to 
suffer most from want of clothing, a* is indeed the case with 
the labouring poor. 

The people of this district have nearly the same disposi¬ 
tions as those of Dinajpoor; but they indulge more in the 
sensual appetites, and are somewhat less industrious, I heard 
many fewer complaints of theft, robbery, and muider than iti 
Dinajpoor. Tliis, 1 am however told, is only an apparent 
tranquillity, and is owing to the late changes of the magis¬ 
trate* ; a* after a new magistrate arrives, the thieve* always 
wait, until they see what alterations have been made in the 
sources for delcclion; and do not recommence until they 
have adopted measures by which lliey imagine that these 
may be frustrat* il. The corruption of manners, contrary to 
what one would expect, is by far the greatest in the more 
remote and less cultivated parts of the district. 

JSdaco/ion.—Tlie education of youth in human knowledge 
is still more neglected than in Diiwjpoor, and there is no 
such thing as a public school of any kind, lii place of having 
Pathsals, where a roaster (Guru) is employed to instruct any 
children that may apply, in reading and writing the vulgar 
language, and in keeping accounts, parent* either instruct 
their own children, or hire a teacher (Guru), who, in addi¬ 
tion to the miserable pittance and food tlial he receive* from 
his master, is allowed to teach four or five children of the 
neighbourhood, by which hi* situation is rendered somewhat 
more tolerable, in a few places four or five families unite, 
and hire a Guru in commou, who cat* by turn* in the diffe¬ 
rent house* of hi* employer*, and receive* from 2 to 4 anas 
a month from each child. The total number of teachers 
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(Onrut), Mcording to «h«t 1 beard, it about 0fO, and each 
utiitny teacbea from fire to aeren children. The education 
ihua beatowed, in a large proportion, goea no farther than to 
enable the acholar to sign hit name, and ita uaual bigheat ex¬ 
tent ia to enable a man to gueta at the meaning of a letter, to 
gire receipta, and to keep the ample accounta, that are uted 
by the peraont employed in rillaget for collecting the rente. 
Eren tbit ia too much to be expected from a native of tome 
portiooa of the diatrict, where the village eollectora (Patgiri) 
are under the neeeaaity of aaaieting their calculationa by 
meant of tinea drawn on the tand, and of keeping their re- 
corda by meant of notched aticks or knotted atringa. Almoat 
every pcraon, therefore, employed in any higher department 
it a foreigner; nor, except in a very few caaee, ia there to be 
found any peraon bom in the diatrict, who it qualified to be 
a common clerk (Mohurrer), Some of theae atrangera have 
now indeed brought their familiet to retide, and have in tome 
meature been naturalixed; but by far the greater part leave 
their fiimiliea in their native provincet, and conaider them- 
aclvea here aa in a bind of baniahment. 

Here aa in Dinajpoor it ia contidered highly improper to 
beatow any literary education on women, and no man would 
marry a girl who wot known to be cajuble of reading; but 
at girla of rank are utually married at about eight yeart of 
age, and continue to live with their parciita for four or five 
yeara afterwarda, the huabandt are aomeliines deceived, and 
on receiving their wivca find, that after marriage they have 
learned the dreadful tcience, which ia auppon-d will prove 
aoon fatal to their unfortunate apouaea; for it it believed 
that no man livct long who baa a wife that knows too much. 
Although thia science baa in no instance, I believe, pro¬ 
ceeded farther than the being able to indite a letter, and to 
examine the accounts of their aervanta; yet it haa proved 
highly beneficial to many families, which have been reacuetl 
from impending deatruction, by the maoageineiit of their 
afiTaira having come into the handa of such Udiea. Women 
of rank in thia country, being much teas dissipated than the 
men, retain their faculties more entire, ami are in general 
vastly more fit for the managenieni of tbidr estates; and 
several now in this district are considered as mtolerable nui- 
laneea by tins sharks, who preyed on their huahanda, and 
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•ho do not (ail to be joined by the wb<de corps in raisiag a 
cry against such illegitimate knowledge. 

Although Kamrup is considered by the natives as very dia> 
dttct from Bengal; and although all its original tribes have 
features, which, in my opinion, clearly indicate their having 
a common origin with the Chinese and other nations that 
compose the great race of the eastern parts of the ancient 
continent; yet the language of Bengal, in various degrees of 
impurity, prevails pretty universally. The dialects differ 
very considerably at short distances, and it was slated, that 
in this district there were the following divisions, each of 
which differed in their accent, and in the pronunciation of 
certain words, and even occasionally used words in dilTereut 
meanings. 

The first division comprehends Patilado, llahirboiido, Bhi- 
torbondo, Goyvari, Ghurla, Tariya and Jamira of this dis¬ 
trict, and Jafershalii with the other parts of Nator that are 
east from the Korotuya. tl. Comprehends the division of 
Govindogiinj with the adjacent territory of Islamabad; but 
the language there differs very little from that which is 
s|N>ken in the remainder of Serkar Ghuraghat on both sidea 
of the Koroloya, and includes also the small district of 
Serkar Basuhn. The third dialect prevails over, the greater 
part of Serkar Koch Vihar; but does not extend to Boda, 
and differs a good deal from that of Vihar pro|>er, or what 
remains subject to the Raja. The fourth dialect is s|K>ken 
in the district of Boda. The filth dialect ia used in Boltrit- 
hazari. The sixth dialect is spoken in the eastern extremity 
of this district, and includes the western extremity of Asam. 

The Bengalese language prevaiia also over a great part 
of Eastern Aiam, and of late has even become that of die 
court. There is however great reason to tliink, that it u not 
the original language of Kamrup, and that it did not make 
great progreas until of late. The Koch compose by far the 
greater part of the original inhabitants, and one portion of 
that tribe, the Panikoch, which atill retaina the primitive 
manners, retains also a language, that is totally and radicidly 
different from the Bengalese. Bhniiar changes have taken 
l>Uce with respect to some of the other tribes of Kamrup, 
and their converthm to the Hindu law, or even their having 
ado|>ted the manner of euitivating with the plongh, baa been 
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accompanied by a cbange in their langua^. The Rabhaa 
form a very numrroua tribe, part of which retain thrir ori' 
ginal language and manner of cultiration by the hoe, and 
part have adopted the language and plough of the Bengalese; 
yet both still preacrve the name and the impure manners of 
their tribe. The Mech are also a numerous tribe, part of 
which retain their own customs and language, and part 
without changing their name have adopted those of Bengal; 
while it is said, that another tribe called Kuri, who are 
pretty numerous near the Brohmoputro, are of the same 
origin witli the Mech; but, being ashamed of their impure 
extraction, have totally changed their name; just as the 
poorer class of Koch are affronted at being called by any 
other appellation but that of Rajbongsi, although in Nepal, 
Asam and every other part, where their cliiefs have no in- 
duence, the two terms arc considered at synonymous. Even 
the people governing Asam, since their conversion to the 
Hindu tenets in the reign of Godadhor Singho, have entirely 
adopted the langintgc of Bengal, and the inscriptions on the 
coin of all the sturessors of that prince are in that dialect 
and character, while the original language, which was pre¬ 
valent when the .Mogul army of Aurungzebe invaded the 
country, is now contined to the chronicles of the reigning 
family, and to the mysterious ceremonies with which the 
tutelary deity of the prince is still worsiiip|K‘d. 

In the comparative vocabulary of dialects, which 1 com¬ 
piled, may he found s|K‘ciment of all the original languages 
spoken in Kamrnp, that 1 could procure, together with the 
dialects of the Bengalese commonly used at Konggopoor 
and at Jorhat, the present capital of Asam; and in order 
explain their meaning I added the Sangskrila and to Pra- 
krito of Bengal, as spoken by the Pandits of tbit country. 
The choice of words in most of the languages was di¬ 
rected by the vocabularies published at Calcutta, although 
I did not r(‘ceive these in time for procuring some of the 
dialects complete. The worii was conducted by the Pandit 
of the siir'oy, who, I am afraid, haa expressed the barbarous 
words without much exactitude; patience in such investiga¬ 
tions being a virtue not very common in the sacred order; 
but in some caaes he was asaiated by a relation of the Vibar 
Raja, wbo haa ubtaiiwed a great reputation for bit learning. 
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In this dutrict th« Prakrito of Bengal has made very little 
progretSf and even many of the women of the Pandits do not 
underitand it. 

The books in this language, which are most usually read 
in this district, are;—I. TheRamayon of Kirtivas, a legend 
concerning Ram.—2. The Ramayon of OdbhuUcliaryo, 
another of the same, by a different author.—3. The Kovi- 
kongkon, a hymn in praise of Parboti the wife of Sib, which 
is usually sung by the people called Monggolchondi.—4. 
The Bishohori, a hymn in praise of the goddess of serpents, 
extracted and translated from the Podmopuran of Vyas. I 
have already given some account of its contents.—5. The 
Chaitonyo cboritamrito, a legend concerning the chief teachers 
among the Guswamis of Bengal.—0. The .’ilohabhnrut of 
Kasidas, a poem coneeniing the wars of Yudhishthir and 
Duryodhon.—7. I'he Jaimini Bharot, a poem on the same 
subject, by a different author. 

The pronunciation even of the Prakrito differs very much 
from that of Calcutta. The people of Kamrup in particular, 
like those of Ava, have a strong aversion t<i the sound R, 
which is never pronounced at the beginning of a word. In 
the eastern parts of tlie district also, and in Asam the letter, 
which in Calcutta is pronounced H, is there pronounced H; 
thus Asam is univei sally pronounced Aliam. B. or V. at 
the end of a word is cumiuonly changed into U, as Ueo for 
Dev. The Muhaminedans in general have adopted the 
vulgar language of Bengal, and many of them do not under* 
aland a word of the Moorish dialect. On the whole, how. 
ever, the Muhammednna aeem rather belter educated than 
in Dinajpoor, and seem to be more fitted for the busineia of 
the courta than the Hindus, whose views are more directed 
to the management of the landed eatates, which iniUod in 
the pretent atate of aflaira ia more profitable. 

A learned Muhaiimietlan, Saadutullah, who is a person of 
lome fortune, resides in this district, and instructs from five 
to seven pupils in Arabic and Persian literature, ills pupils 
are expected to have made lome progress, before they are 
received, and such as are Mubammedana are Imarded at his 
expeiite. He inatructi also Hindus, without any fee; but 
their eiutoma do not permit them to lire in hit huuie. His 
oidy reward is repBtatkm; and, when hit pupils obtain any 
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oflec, it it expected, that they ihottld make him preirntt 
under the name of Rateb. Hit pupilt ttudy the Aliami 
Zulikha and Babanlaneth, and the workt of MoUa Hafet. 

Another peraon belonging to the district bad a limilar 
stock of learning, and taught on tlie same plan, which too 
nearly resembles that of the Pandits to be of much use, and 
he is now infirm, and has become unable to teach. Very 
few indeed understand Arabic, or are men of any kind of 
ieamhig; but one Zemindtr employs a Moulvi to instruct 
his children in the Arabic language, and three officers of the 
court are said to be well informed men. These however are 
not natives of the disiricL 

The number of Akhuns or Mohammedan teachers so far 
as 1 could learn is about 180. Of these a few understand 
some Persian, which is considered as the polite language, 
that every gentleman, Hindu or Moslem should understand. 
These teachers instruct the young Zemindars, and wealthy 
Muhammedans, so far as to be able to read a letter on busi¬ 
ness or to understand the common forms of law proceedings. 
In the whole district, foreigners included, there may be 1000 
persons who have acquired these accomplishments. Teachers 
of tills kind who can instruct youth in the Persian language, 
when employed by a person of rank, receive from 5 to 12 rs. 
a month, and are allowed to teach one or two children betides 
those of the employer. Each of these gives him for one-half 
to 2 rs. a month. Poorer persons give lower wages; but the 
master is allowed to instruct a greater number of strange 
children, to that on the whole his allowances are nearly the 
tame, and amount to from 7 to 14 rs. a month according to 
the number of books, which it it suppoH'd that he is able to 
explain. Children begin to learn Persian at from five to seven 
years of age, and usually employ 10 years in its study. 

By far the greater part of the Akhuns, however, under¬ 
stand neither Perman nor Arabic, and their employment is to 
teimh the Moslems to read the koran. The explanation is 
far idiove their level, and there is much room to suspect, that 
among the Kasis even there are some who read without under¬ 
standing. A great many pmrsons are able to pronource the 
words whmi timy see them written, and this is considered as 
very meritorious in the sight of God. Many of the Motlaa, 
however, have not penetrated so fiir into the depths of kam- 
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ing, utd coatent tiicmfelrei with h«ving committed ocrUin 
portioiu to memory. 

The higher tchooU of the Hindui (ChtuTarit) are exactly 
on the tame footing at in Dinajpoor. The number of acadc* 
miciant (Odhyaiwkt) it 34, and there it leti tcience than in 
that country. The teacheri confine themtelvet almott entirely 
to grammar, and a little tmattering of law ; and only three 
men, Gaurinatb TorkuTagit, Kurendro Turkobbuihon, and 
KaliiongkorTorkalungkar, inttruct any personi in the Hindu 
philosophy. 

The tcience of explaining the fiedt it entirely confined to 
one person, a native of Varanoti (Benares), who it Pandit to 
the court, and is not at all taught. Une Brahman and tome 
Daivokt have acquired sufficient skill in astronomy to lie 
able to construct an almanac, and instruct some pupils; and 
five or six Pandits instruct youth in the science called Agom 
or Magic, a study which is said at one time to have fiourithed 
in Kamrup. 

The Pandits or learned Brahmans, in general, understand 
more or less of the Sangskrita language and literature (Vya- 
koron), with a little tincture of law (.Smriti), and us much 
Jyotish (astrology) as enables them to note and calculate 
nativities, or to explain the fates from the lines on the hand. 
The Pandits who are skilled in Grammar, Law and Philo¬ 
sophy are most respected; but unless tliey are uncommonly 
learned, or have joined to these sciences the skill of calcu¬ 
lating nativities, or chiromancy, or arc b. lieved to have ac¬ 
quired power by the science of Agom, their profit it vCry 
inconsiderable. A person, who is nut remarkably celebrated 
for bis profundity in these latter arts, can earn from 10 to 15 
rs. a month; but on all public occasions must give way to 
the Pandit who knows no other science than grammar. TIte 
knowledge however of j-f of the Pandits, 1 am told, extends 
no farther than to be able to read the portbns of the sacred 
writings used at ceremonies, and to know the proper manner 
in which these should be performed (Dosokormo). These 
do not understand what they read. 

Jyotish, the science comprehending not only Astronomy, 
but also Astrology, Cbiromascy and otlmr such follies, is 
professed not only by the Brahmans but by the Daivoks, 
who we more numerous in jlhis districl than in Dinajpoor, 
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End fire of ihem are Mid to hare abo acquired lucb a know* 
ledge of Aetronouy ai to be able to coiutract an almanac, 
while perbapt 15 or 80 may be able to ealcubte natiritica. 
Theae inatruct their own families, and ore conaulted by ail 
classes. But the generality are totally ignorant of any kind 
of science, and to these the lower classes are almost entirely 
left, whib the higher in general receire the decrees of fate 
from the Brahmans. Chiromancy (Samudrtk) is considered 
as a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and 
seems to be left entirely to the practise of the sacred order; 
but another high part of the Jyotish philosophy, by which 
the intentions of people are discovered (Prosno), has been 
invaded by a Daivok of Bahirbondo. 

Tlie Muharamedans having no vtise men of their own, oc¬ 
casionally consult those of the Hindus; but by both partbs 
thu is justly considered as improper. The era followed in 
this district, as well as in Dinajpoor, on all solemn occasions 
among thu Hindus, is that of Sukadityo, or Sok, of which 
the first year corresponds witii part of our years 77 and 78. 
This it evidently the same era vrith what in the south of 
India is considered as that of Salivahon; but the people here 
difler very much from those of the south concerning the 
great persons of those remote times. According to Komo- 
lakanto, the most learned Brahman of this district, the era of 
Salivahon is called Sumbut, and commences 184 years before 
that of Sak, to that it it evidently the same with what in the 
south is called the era of Vikrom, who according to the tra¬ 
dition there governed 144 years, and was destroyed by Sali- 
vabon; but here, on the contrary, it is alleged, that the era 
of Salivahon or Sumbut continued 184 years, and was then 
supplanted by that named after a prince called Sokadityo 
who was killed by Vikrom. 

Several clepsydraa are kept in the diatrict, the natives 
having no better method of ascertaining time, in the one 
at the Company a factory the cup hat been adapted to divide 
the day ainl night into 34 equal parts, after the European 
manner. At Ulipoor, where every thing about the office for 
collecting the bndlorda rent b on the grandest sen'!, that 
the country has seen, 1 found the Astronomer (Daivok) who 
regubted the time, had still a p>od deal to barn in bb 
icbnce. He was awara, that the hours of the day abould 
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be of different lengths from those of the nigtit, at different 
seasons of the }ear; but he had no contrivance for marking 
the difference. He had onij one cup, which of course would 
sink at equal times throughout the vear, and be corrected 
himself twice a-day, so often as be would get an observation 
of sunrise and sunset, in which he did not descend to vain 
distinctions of a few minntes. lie knew, however, the num¬ 
ber of his cups, which at different seasons should be allowed 
for each of the eight watches of the day and of the night, so 
that in marking the watches he was not very erroneous; but 
he had no means of dividing each watch into Dsndas, as 
he ought. These however arc trifles, that do nut in the 
least affect the philosophy of his temper, ilia establishment 
was ample, at he had three assistants, who, whatever may 
have been their education, had all the advantage of having 
been born astronomers. 

Agum or magic at one time flourished in Kanirup, and one 
of its sects, which will be hereafter mentioned, seem to have 
taken its rise in this country; but at present the lirabmans 
of Kamrup are not considered as very remarkable for the 
depth of their knowledge, especially in the Virbhav, which 
was that in which formerly they most [leculiarly excelled. 
Still however there are tome pretenders to reputation, and 1 
heard of two men, who euuld not be intoxicated by any aub- 
stance. I did not tee them, as they were somewhat vain of 
their uncommon endowments; but my people informed me, 
that one of them, in their presence, took at one draught a 
bottle of brandy, in which a handful of Dhutura seed (Datura 
Metel) had been mixed ; and it produced no sensible effect. 
The other was evidently disordered by a smaller dose; but 
was far from having lost hia senses. These persons were 
supposed to have obtained their extraordinary powers chiefly 
through the favour of the Nayika, who are the female angels 
or messeogers of the Soktis or female deities. They were 
believed to pass most of their time in prayer, were extremely 
venerated, and all persons were eager to solicit their attia- 
tance, either to remove misfortunes, or to procure an increase 
of proaperity; but the men were too modest to trouble Uieir 
patrons, except on extraordinary occationt. One of them 
had lived orach with Kamkrishno the last Raja of Nator, 
and had been a principal meus of inducing that person to 
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d««piic tbe groTeling of hii vut estate, and to dedi- 

almost his whole time to religion. The other, previous 
to the time when my people met him, had been a year with 
tbe Raja of Vibar, and was loud in the praises of the religi¬ 
ous disposition which that chief has manifested, and of the 
extraordinary powers with which he has been rewarded by 
the gods, as I have already mentioned. 

Although magic is not very flourishing in the hands of the 
sacred order of Kamrup, it has o numerous class of practi¬ 
tioners among the plelmians both Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans, who by means of certain incantations pretend to cure 
diseases and the bites of serpents, and to cast out devils. 
These incantations, are powerful forms commanding the dis¬ 
order in the name of certain deities to quit the afflicted per¬ 
son, and here are usually called Kamrupi-montros; but in the 
south they are called Jharon-montros, and are comjiosed in a 
mixture of the vulgar and polished languages. Both Mu- 
hammttdans and Hindus acknowledge, that these ineantations 
were first divulged by order of Kamakhya. Almost every 
person knows more or less of them, and tbe number of those 
who profess to repeat tliem for hire is very considerable, and 
may amount to 4 or .5 thousand. These persons in tbe vul- 
gar language are called Roja, and in Sangskrita they are 
called Aaurik chikitsok, that is unlawful physicians. And in 
fact they arc not employed by any pure Hindu to cure any 
disease, except the small pox; but all ranks have recourse 
to their assistance to cure tbe bites of serpents, to cast out 
devils, and to inoculate their chidren; for the inoculators 
belong to tbii clasa of men, and, at I have formerly men¬ 
tioned know no remedy except these incantations. They 
receive from fl anas to 1 rupee from each pcrion that it in¬ 
oculated. 

1 have formerly given an account of tbe different kinds of 
devils, by which tbe natives imagine, that people are som»- 
timet seised; and on inqiury, I found, that in general thu 
was eontidered as a pretty common occurrence. In some 
divisiont, however, none hi^ been seen; while in Borovari 
it was stated, that no leas than from S to 6 hundred persons 
were usually affected in the course of a year. Of six intelli¬ 
gent agents of Zemindars m Tbanah [Kmla, who were pre¬ 
sent when I asked the questkm, 5 mid, that they had not 
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seen • person possettPil, since the; had been in tlic division, 
bat one of these said, that he had seen possessed peratma 
in other places. The fifth man said, that during his resi> 
dence he bad seen 4 possessed persons. The; appeared to 
be delirious, Ulking a great deal of nonsense; and declared, 
that they were no longer men or wmnen, but the spirits of 
such and such persons, who had died at such and such times. 
When the Rajs had performed bis ceremoniea, the persons 
who had been afflicted fell down at dead, and their jaws 
were locked. Upon forcing open the teeth with a knife, 
and putting some ginger into their mouths, and pouring some 
hoi; water into their eyes, ears and mouths, they entirely re¬ 
covered. 

The Rajas are admitted to be in general successful; that 
is, when one fails another is tried, until the person recovers, 
and the devil is supposed to be banished. In some divisions 
it was said, that few have of late been affected, owing to the 
inundation of learned men from the south. In others the 
ftcilit; with which these troublesome comjuinions were ex¬ 
pelled, was attributed to their being of low birth; while in 
other places the people were very much afraid of them, and 
would not venture to call them devils (Bhut), but called them 
deities (Devatos) or Masan, a title which is often bestowed on 
the village gods. Rich people often give 5 or G rs. for casting 
out a devil 

The bites of ser})enis are cured in the name of Bishohori, 
and the small-pox in the name of Sitola; but other diseases 
and devils are usually removed in the name of Kamakhya, 
although the old nymph of the Tista sometimes lends her 
assistance. The Raja does not venture to provoke Bishohori 
by selling her fttvours; but on all other (N;caaions he receives 
money, when be has had success. All the practitioners are 
common fanners or artists, and none can procure a subsis¬ 
tence by their mummer; alone; but it often enables them to 
pa; their rent at an enormous expense of lungs; for the forms 
of incantation are very long, and are chanted in full roar. In 
order to support this exertion, the Raja is always welt fed, 
and for curing a disease may receive from 2 anas to I rupee. 
Many of the Rajas also pretend to a skill in herbs; but little 
confidence is placed on this part of them profession, which 
seems to be a judiciinis distinctioo, as the incantation can do 
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no barni; but in «ucb bonds the herbs may do a great deal. 
The principal skill of the Kaja in the cure of diseases is sop- 
posed to consist in being able to discover the deity or saint 
(Pir), to whose mfluence the disease is owing, and the Rajas 
of both religions attribute diseases to both sets of beings, 
without any peculiar partiality in favour of their own objects 
of worship. When this discovery has been made, it is sup¬ 
posed as a matter of course, that the man will be cured, as 
the Raja knows the proper forms of prayer which never fail. 
When the patient tliercfore does not recover, it is not sup¬ 
posed to be owing to the ineflicacy of the prayer; but to the 
practitioners having been mistaken in the cause, and that the 
disease has been owing to a different power from what he 
supposed; of course another man is employetl. 

The practice of medicine is at a low ebb. Fifly-three Hin¬ 
dus and four Muhammedans profess the art; but in general 
they are servants who attend rich families, receive monthly 
wages, and have no other practice. Those of the capital and 
chief towns may make from 10 to 15 rs. a month. On being 
Aral called to a wealtliy patient, tlie physician usually receives 
1 r. as a fee. If the patient dies, he gets no more; if the 
sick person recovers he usually makes an additional present. 
The physician is only allowed to cliargc the expense of the 
ingredients for medicines, wbicli may arcount fur the esteem, 
in wbicli tlic virtues of gold and pearls are held among the 
practitioners of Bengal. Several of the Hindu physicians are 
Brahmans, and some are Kayostlios. Most of them are 
atrangers, and none of them instruct pupils. One Pandit, how¬ 
ever, who keeps a Chauvari, and professes grammar and law, 
is alio acquainted with medicine, and instructs pupils in that 
science, which he docs not practise. 

dadu or witchcraft, is supposed to be pretty commonly un¬ 
derstood by the old women of this district, who are however 
chiefly employed by the young to secure the affections of their 
lovers. Goyslpara is considered as the chief place for this 
Kienee, and many traders from the west country, who after 
having settled their business have continued there, until their 
whole means have been laviahed on the wanton beauties of 
that vicinity, attribute their imprudence more to the effect of 
art than to Uiat of beauty, wbi^ is rather unctvii, especudly 
as the women of Kanirup have been long and highly celebrated 
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for their beauty by the people of Himluitan. (See Ghtdirio t 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. S, p. 5.) 

Jadu, it muat be obtrnred is a Hindu word, and in the lan¬ 
guage of Bengal this science is «dled Kugyangn. The means 
which the old dames of Kamrup use in their mummeries are 
in genera), 1 believe, innocent enough, and consist chiefly in 
prayers to the goddess of desire (Kamakhya). It is said, 
however, that they use also herbs, and that the effect of these 
is often very prejudici,.!. This however is doubtful, the cre¬ 
dulity of mankind usually magnifying exceedingly the effects 
of such practices. 

It is not however to old women alone that the practice of 
witchcraft (Jadu) is conffned. The sacred order possess also 
prayers which are included in the same science, and those of 
Kamrup, especially of the country called Bobruvan or Moni- 
poor, are particularly famous, and in every part of Bengal 
are consulted to discover people's intentions, and private 
actions. This is sometiines applied to useful purposes in the 
detection of thefts; but usually is a mere device to fleece the 
ignorant. The practitioners of course never reside in one 
place longer than a few days, so that they may avoid all future 
communication with the simpletons, who have consulted them. 
I employed one of them fur some time in funning a vocabulary 
of the language spoken at Monipoor; and I certainly never 
met with a creature of such eitraordinary impudence, es{)c- 
cially in detailing incredible stories, concerning the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, similar to those which we And in Pomponius 
Mela and other ancient writers, lie assured me, that all the 
people of the country south from Monipoor have only one 
leg, and that he had seen several of them, who bopped very 
very fast by means of a stick. This, none of my people could 
swallow; but they were all perfectly acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of Hairombo, the country west from Monipoor, and 
seemed surprised when I doubted of what the Brahman said. 
The people of that country, according to him, are mostly 
women.. They keep only just as many men, as enables them 
to preserve the breed; and when there is no occasion for em¬ 
ploying them in that manner, they are concealed in a deep 
caverft covered with much earth. The reason of this precau¬ 
tion is, that in Hairombo there is s terrible lion, the roar of 
wbidi is so tremcodout to men, that all who bear it imme- 
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dialrly die; but it hat no bad effect on women. Although 
Brahmant potietted of thii science are much employed, they 
are looked upon as condemned to eteitud punishment in a 
future life, and that they are destined to be inhabitants of 
(Norok) hell. This the practitioners even acknowledge; 
although there is great reason to suspect, that not only they, 
but many of the lower classes of Brahmans have no belief in 
a future state. The reason assigned for the punishment is, 
that this species of knowledge is acquired by praying to a 
lund of devils called Paichas (Paiaacha) of whom in my 
account of Mysore I have made frequent mention. 

Religioiu and Sects .—According to the information which 
I received, the Moslems of this district are to the Hindus in 
tbe proportion nearly of 10 to 9; and in the different parts 
of the district the progress of the arts appears to me, to be 
nearly in proportion to the greater number of Muhammedans. 
The faith in Muhammed seems to be daily gaining ground, 
owing to converts who no longer could have been received in 
their original castes. The two religions appear to be on very 
friendly terms, and mutually apply to the deities or saints of the 
other, when they imagine, that supplications to their own have 
been ineffectual. This practice I know certainly extends to 
by far the greater part of Brahmans, Mollaa and Fakirs, and 
I suspect, that we may include some Kaxis and Pandits. Not 
that such persons make offerings with their own hands; but 
in belief of the existence and power of these objects of 
worship, they furnish the offerings that are presented by the 
proper persons. In my account of Chilmari, I have mentioned 
a place where persons of both religions bathe in common; 
and I find, that here as well as in every part of Bengal, there 
is an object of worship common to both. By the Hindus he 
is called Sotyo>Narayon, the true lord, and by the Moslems 
he is called Sotyo Pir, or the true saint. There is no image; 
but the Hindus make offerings of sweetmeats, and employ 
persons to read hymns in his praise. These hymns are com¬ 
posed in the poetical language of Bengal, and .are read both 
by Brahmans and Sudras. Tbe Moslems worship the same 
personage in a similar manner; but the hymns, which titey 
read, are different. 

M m i amm edans .—The Mubammedan proprietors of as- 
•eaaed estates are more numerous in proportion than in 
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Oiiuypoor, snd the natives of Kamrup being somewhat in 
dulgent, in most parts the followers of tbit law are able on 
grand occasions to regale themselves with beef; but it never 
constitutes a common article of diet, even with the most 
wealthy landholder. 

The Kasis are in general very much respected, and tlie 
decency of their manners seems to entitle them to llie esteem 
in which they are held. 1 am afraid however, that in point 
of literary or scientific acquirements their education, in most 
instances, has been too much neglected. Their jurisdictions 
are exceedingly unequal, which is attended with some incon¬ 
venience, as their deputies are seldom authorised to attest 
contracts, and are confined to the (lerformance of the ceremo¬ 
nials of religion. In general indeed the deputies (MoHas) are of 
so low and uneducated a class of society, that their attestation 
to a written contract would be of little value, few of them 
being able to comprehend its meaning. In some parts 
however, where the jurisdiction is very extensive, a kind of 
su]>erior deputies are appointed, who, although called by the 
same name, superintend the officiating Mollas of several 
parishes (Mohal). These deputies, however, are appointed 
more with a view of collecting the duet of the Kasi, than of 
assisting the Mollas in the execution of their duties, and are 
often called renters (Iiaradars), Nor even in the most exten¬ 
sive jurisdiction (.Serkar Koch Vihar) is it in every part that 
there is any intermediate agent between the Kasi and common 
Molla. In one large Pergunnah Bottrisbaxari there it no 
Kasi. 

The Mollas are decent farmers, and are generally appointed 
by the Kasi according to the wish of the parishioners, or inha¬ 
bitants of one or more manors (Oehas), that are united into 
one MohaL For such persons the office it both honourable 
and profitable, and a Molla may in general make from 6 to 
10 rs. a month, besides what be gives to the Kasi. In other 
placet they make feta, and are not even able to abstain from 
workmg with their own hands. Few of those who hold this 
respectable situation have an adequate education, none of them 
understand what they read, and many of them repeat without 
havh^ a booL Their knowledge of the tenets of their reli¬ 
gion is very confined, and their practise of its ceremonies is 
slin mart deficient; but, what is of more importance, they are 
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te fenenl decent ntn in their beharionri and nrneh ednea- 
tien ia perbapi unneeeatary, aa the initruction of the people 
ii not commuted to their care, and their duty consiati in 
reading prayera at circumciatona, marriagea, funetala, and on 
the occaaiona when offeringa are made to aainta (Sirini). 

The Fakira in thia diatrict are pretty nuroeroua; but in 
general are not much reapected, although perhapa rather 
more than their conduct deaerrea. I muat bonerer aay, that 
I aetdom obaenred among them that affectation of piety ao 
common in Dinajpoor, which ia perhapa the reaaon of their 
being leaa in favour with the multitude. 

1 find among them aeveral diviaiona, which probably exiat 
alao in Dinajpoor, although they eaeaped my notice. Firat, 
there are among them come called Benawaa, who have aban¬ 
doned their familiea, and all the pleaaurea of the fieah. Theae 
live at placea called Tukiyas (pillows), to which there are en¬ 
dowments for their support, and they educate in the austere 
manner of their living aome disciples (Chela), one of whom 
succeeds on the drvth of the chief, while the others are em¬ 
ployed in begging and religious exercises. Such persona are 
exceedingly reapected; but their number ia very small, a 
separation from the sex being considered aa intolerable. 

Next, by far the greater part of Fakirs are married. Many 
of these also have endowments, both for Uieir own support 
(Lakhergj), and for supplying the monument of a saint with a 
lamp (Cheragi) and with a canopy (I^rpal). In such families 
many of which are ancient, the persona seldom contaminate 
themselves by labour; but the number of endowments here 
are trifling when compared with those in Dinajpoor. The 
greater part of the Fakirs have no endowment, and ought to 
Uve upon alma; but, as in this district, alma are not bestowed 
with a sufficient liberality, the Fakirs have in general been 
under the necessity of working; and each family rents some 
land, which the subordinate members cultivate widi their own 
bands, while the head of the family alone assumes (he tide 
of Fakir, and makes what he can by begging, and thia is gen¬ 
erally sufficient to pay his rent Although thia ia a CMnmon 
practice, it ia not centered proper, and it ia admitted, that 
all the children of a Fakir oi^ht to follow the pbua exam|de 
of their fadier; but the law does not absolutely require such 
an exertion, lliose thmfore who are more serupalana, and 
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who do not 6nd begging adequate for their lupport, rent land, 
and give it to people who cultivate for a ahare, while the 
whole men of the family beg. Tbia ia conaidered aa a more 
honourable conduct. 

The Fakirs who marry arc of two sects, Dokurposh, and 
Madaria. 1 have not exactly learned the origin or nature 
of the distinction; but find that the Dokurposh are the moat 
respected, and that the elevation to their dignity coats more 
money j for every Fakir must pay for hia appointment. The 
appointment of a Dokurposh may cost fromto 5 ra., while a 
Madari in some places will be admitted for from 8 to 4 anas. 
These sums, although certainly not exorbitant, are in a 
great measure sufficient to prevent the order from being over¬ 
whelmed by multitudes, although there are many pretended 
Fakirs who beg without having been admitted into the order. 
Such persons are liable to be punished by the Kaxi, and a 
great many of their children betake tlicmseivcs to honest in¬ 
dustry. 

Among the Fakirs is also another order called Khonkar, 
whose particular object is to instruct the people in their 
duty, especially such as arc to profess themselves Murids, or 
strict observers of the law. I'he numimr of these Khonkars 
is very small. The Fakirs perform no ceremony except that 
called kulmap, which is performed when any person pro¬ 
fesses to become a Murid, and tlic instruction given is con¬ 
fined entirely to tlic time when the ceremony is |M’rformcd. 
Neither Moslems nor Hindus, except towards Asam, seem to 
have any preachers. 

Both sexes are admitted into tlic order of Fakirs; but not 
before the age of 17 or 18 years; and no person can be le¬ 
gally admitted, who hat not previously made the profession 
of becoming a Murid; but none of them, except those who 
have rclinquiabed the world I Benawa), even pretend to observe 
all the five grand points of the Muliasnmedan law, that i« 
regular prayer, ablution, study of the Koran, pilgrimage, and 
fasting. 

If the Fakirs, or teachers, do not even pretend to follow 
the law in these essentials, still less is it pretended that they 
are performed by those who are merely Murids. There are, 
Itowever, both among Fakirs and Murids, a few who observe 
tlie five points of the law, and are called Taiebs. Theae 
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nevtr ncri6ce to the SolAie, ind probahljr in the whole dis- 
trict do not amount to I.M) penona. All occasionally pray; 
hot 1 beliere scarcely any at the regular times appointed by 
the prophet; nor during the whole time that 1 was in the 
district did I once hear the people summoned to this duty by 
the shrill roice of the cryer. Ablution is totally disregarded, 
farther than touching the water with the point of the fingers 
once a day. More attention is paid to the Koran, if mere 
reading without understanding its meaning can be explained 
as a rompliance with the will of the prophet; but this being 
a ceremony totally useless, and accompanied with a good deal 
of trouble, is diligently practised by many. 1 heard of only 
one ignorant Fakir who had penetrated to Mukah ; but many 
I)erform pilgrimages to Funjton, near Asam, to Peruya in 
Dinajpoor, and to Mohasthangor in Nator, where some saint 
has erected a monument on the ruins of the abode of Poro- 
suram. The fasts being highly inconvenient, and altogether 
useless, are mostly strictly observed. In this district, indeed, 
the chief things attended to arc the fasts, the making ofl'er- 
ings to the (Pirs) saints, and the commemoration of the unfor¬ 
tunate grandsons of the prophet with much gaudy |)onip, 
tumult, and musical parade, which the convicts condemned 
to labour perform in a manner that far excels all others, both 
in magnificence of show, and in inlulerablr din. 

The monuments of pirs or saints are of two kinds, Dur- 
gabs or cenotaphs, and Knbers or tombs. At both indiscri¬ 
minately offerings are presented. The orthodoxy of both 
offerings and commemoration of the grandsons of Muliammed 
is rather doubtful. The former savour of idolatrj, uiid so 
does the latter, as in tliis country a kind of worsliip is paid 
on the occasion to emblems which represent Goil in the fonn 
of a human hand placed between a sun and muon. 1 have 
already mentioned the idolatrous compliance of the Moslems 
of this district with the worship of the Pagan gods, and here 
also they sometimes place rude images of horses at the monu- 
menta of aaintt. This practice, indeed, it not so common as 
in Dingjpoor; but I am afraid that this proceeds more from 
a want of artiats than a sense of the impropriety of the 
custom. 

In aome parta of the diatrict almoat all the men and women 
of a proper age are adnutted Mnrida, which ia a source of 
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profit to both K*« aod Fakirs; in others very few are am¬ 
bitious of the distinclion. The becomiitf; a Murid is analogous 
to receiving Upodes (instruction) among the Hindus. Al¬ 
though the Muhammedan women of low rank appear in 
public without veils, 1 did not hear that their husbands were 
addicted to overlook any looseness in their conduct; in this 
district the Hindus are more suspected of that weakness. 
In Asam the followers of Muhamined have departed so far 
from all appearance of the faitli, that they arc considered, by 
even those of this district as totally unworthy of the name 
of Moslem, and at Goyalpara, where some of them have 
settled, are called Bausiyas. 

A tribe of fishermen, wliich has been converted to the 
faith, still retains in full force the doctrine of caste; anil as 
members, neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with other Mos¬ 
lems. They are called Keyot. in some places 1 heard also 
of fishermen called Dengtiyas, who were in exactly a similar 
state; but I suppose this to be merely a dilicrent name for 
the same tribe. 

The hord of Fakirs, which resided at Nidantora in the 
dominions of Gorkha, and infested this district and Dinaj- 
poor with its robberies, has lately been entirely di8|K-rsed. 
The military guards placed on the frontier prevelited them 
from entering the Company's territory, so that when their ill- 
gotten wealtu was expended, they began to pilfer in the 
neighbourhood. The Nepalese then set u|Hni them, killed 
about forty, and totsdiy dispersed the remainder, so that they 
have retired to some more convenient station. This horde, 

1 am told, besides Fakirs, contained many Nagas or snakes, a 
description of rogues, who from going quite naked, close 
shaved, and well rubbed with oil, arc so slippery, that no one 
can seise them, while they force theic way with a dagger, 
pointed at both endt, and held by the middle. 

Tke Hindut .—Although the followers of the Koran form 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of this district, iheru is 
little reason to suppose, that many of them are intruders. 
They teem in general, from their countenances to be dc- 
seendantt of the original inhabitants, who have been con¬ 
verted in a great measure, probably, by the intolerance of the 
Kings of Bengal, in the parts of the district, which were 
conquered Iqr the Moguls, the original tribes have suffered 
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IcM i tor, until tbe tine of Aurungnbe tbe prineea of tbe 
bouie of Timur were perfectly tolemt in lone parti, at 
Bottriabasari, tbe nonber of Moatemi •eema to have been 
owing to a audden increaae of cuitiTation. Tbe Zemindar 
on t^ eitabiiabment of a regular goremment, inrited atrin- 
gera that were more accoatomed to a aettled life than Ilia own 
tenant!, who bad long been in the habita of ikulking from 
wood to wood; and hit lupply came chiefly from Dinajpoor, 
where moat of the cultiTaton are followera of Muhammed. 
Another irruption of itrangeri haa been made on tbe native 
bihalntanti of tbia diatrict, and coniiata chiefly of tribei that 
inhabited Bengal, when Bollal Sen aettled the cuatoma and 
rank of ita caatea. Theae, and aome other atrangera from 
tbe weat and aouth of India, form rather more than a tenth 
part of the whole population, and their influence ia much 
greater than the proportion of their numlier. I ahall there¬ 
fore proceed to give an account of them. 

The earlieat colony of the order reckoned aacred by the 
Hindua, that 1 can trace in thia diatrict, is that from Maithili, 
introduced by the Rajaa of Komotapoor, probably in tbe 
thirteenth or fourteenth century of the Chriatian era. They 
are itili pretty numeroua in the north and weat, and in Vihar, 
and retain the office of Purohit for the Raja of that country, 
and the property of aome of the moat beneficial templea. 
Here the Brahmans of this nation, who act as spiritual guides 
or prieata for the lowest castes, or who officiate in temples 
are not disgraced j but very few of them enter into the ser¬ 
vice of men. 1 did not understand that any one of them 
taught any science, although some of them have the reputa¬ 
tion of learning. They have many followers among the 
S^ras, both R^jbuigais and Khyen. 

The neat colony are of the Kanyokubjo nation, and are 
called Kamrupi ^idiks. They were introduced about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by Viswo Singho; but 
wheUier directly from Kanyokubjo, or through Srihotto 
(Silhet R) does not seem to be clearly ascertained. At any 
rate they have entirely separated from the Srihotto Baidiki, 
and have adopted many customs peculiar to themselves. Few 
of them have as yet d^raded themselves by receiving wages 
from men; but many oflRdate in templet, and act as instnio- 
tort (Guru) and priesti iPnrehit) for impute tribes. By this, 
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howev«>, tlie; an not altogether diagraced; but their chil> 
dnn become leu marriageable, and the Brabiaant of the 
aouth begin to call them Vornoa, a diatinction which wu not 
known either to them or to the Maithiloa. At preient few of 
them are men of learning; but at one lime they were pro* 
foundly skilled in Magic (Agom), and there is reason to sup¬ 
pose, that they were the publishers of a great many of the 
Tantru. Even now some of them instruct youth in the 
sciences. The women of these Brahmans are allowed great 
indulgence, and may become a legitimate kind of concubines, 
if their husband dies, or becomes a leper, or commits adultery, 
or dedicates himself to God, or finally if he is impotent. In 
the parts of the district, where the Hindu law is more strictly 
observed, these indulgencies arc now considered as very 
biamable; but where the laws of Kamrup prevail, they are 
attended with no disgrace. The men of both the Maithilo 
and Kamrupi Brahmans do not incur excommunication by 
avowed connection with low women, and many arc alleged to 
keep females of that class, veiled under liie name of maid 
servants (Dasis). 

Several Brahmans of the Paschatyo and Dukhyinatyo 
Baidiks, described in my account of l)inaj[>oor, have now 
settled in this district, but it is probable, that tiicy have merely 
followed the five tribes of Bengalese Brahmans, who now are 
very numerous, and who from su|icrior education and strict¬ 
ness of manners have acquired a great ascendancy. They 
are now the spiritual guides (Gurus) for the king of Asam 
and imsh of Vlhar, in accepting which oiHces they have 
made a stretch of conscience, and for the lucre of gain con¬ 
descend to instruct these jicrsons, both of whom, according 
to the doctrine of Bengal, are of the most impure origin. In 
&ct the diitinctiona of purity are not strictly observed in 
Kamrup, and great sacrifices of dignity arc made to wealdi. 
Amidst such a mass of impurity, however, the Bralimant of 
the five tribes still preserve all the distinctiona mentioned in 
my account of Dinajpoor, whenever tome extraordinary 
temptation does not occur. 

By far the greater part however of the five tribea have be¬ 
taken themselves to human afloirs, and occupy many offices 
in the administration of justice and police, in the ctdlectkm of 
pnblk reveoMi, and still more in Ae Incrative management of 
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priTRtc eiUtet; but • large proportion of tbete are itrangen, 
and live here without families. A large proportion also of 
the practitioners of medicine are Brahmans, who soon pro¬ 
bably will engross the advantages of the medical tribe, as in 
a great measure they have already done those of the scrilies, 
and astrologers. I have nothing to add to the observations 
made in Dinajpoor on the customs and subdivisions of this 
class, who seem to have been first introduced on the conquest 
by Hoseyn Shah, but who are rapidly increasing. 

It must be observed, that the Brahmans of the Kaibortos, 
who in Bengal are called Vyasoktos, are here confounded 
with the Vomos, because fhe Kaibortos were only raised to 
the rank of purity by Bollalsen, whose ordinances do not ex¬ 
tend to Kamrup. As however the Hindus of Bengal lead 
the popular opinion in all matters of purity, the Kaibortos 
here also arc admitted to be pure, wliicli produces the 
strange anomaly of their being considered higher or purer 
than their spiritual guide*. A Brahman will drink the water 
drawn by a Kaiborto, while even a barber scorns to touch 
that of the Brahman, by whom the Kaiborto is instructed. 
Not only the Kamrupi and other Baidiks, and the Brahmans 
of the five tribes of the Kanyokubjo nation; but suine per¬ 
sons of the same origin, who have assumed no <ither title, 
have settled in this district, and are instructors (Gurus) and 
priests (Purobits) to the few Rajputs and other western 
tribes of pure birth, that service has brought to Konggopoor. 
The number is small, and tome of them have betaken Ihem- 
telves to the profession of arms, and to agriculture. 

There remain to be mentioned some smaller colonies of 
the sacred order. A few Brahmans of the I'lkol nation, 
which occupies Urya (Orixa), and probably several adjacent 
countries. They were introduced after the middle of the 
eighteenth century by a native of that country, who acquired 
a fortune in the service of the Company, and who having 
purchased an estate, introduced a colony of his countrymen 
of different castes. Tbete Brahmans have not entered into 
service, except one who administers oaths in the courU of 
justice, which is considered as a {u’ofetsion so infamous, tliat 
none of the Kanyokubjo nation can be found to undertake it. 

A few fiimiliet of a kind of Brahmans from the west of 
India, called Bbuyihara or Zenandar Brahmans, have settled 
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in ihii diitrkt. I litre nothini; to tdil to what I taid con* 
ceming them in treating of Dinajpoor. 

On the whole the Kainrupi* are the moat numemua, next 
to theae if not equal are the Bartmdroi, next to there the 
Maithiloa, and then the Karhia. The mmdier of the othera 
ia altogether incunaiderable. The whole number of the tarred 
order, may be about (iflOO familiea, or about one forty-third 
part of the whole Hindu jKipulalion. 

I’erhapa the head of one family in eight may officiate at 
an iiiatruclor (Guru) or prieat {I'urohitl. or may hare dedi* 
cated himaeif to atudy, which are the proper diiliea of their 
profeaaion. Of these more than a half are allowed the high 
title of Pandit, to acquire which seems only to require a very 
alight knowledge of Sangtkrita and of the Hindu law; but 
many of them can also note nativitica (Thikogii and sixteen 
or twenty may be able to calculate them (Ko^hlhii, and theae 
are called Jyotish. Not almve three or four can construct 
an almanac, nor understand the profound science of chiro¬ 
mancy. Among these, who thus follow the duties of their 
profeaaion, 1 have included even those, who have ilegraded 
themselves by a communication with the impure tribes, who 
arc called Vornos, and who may amount to almost one-third 
of the whole. 

Perhaps one-sixtieth part of the wliole Brahmans, and 
some of these of the highest birth, without vainly troubling 
themselves with study, have preserved tlieir purity, and live 
like the lily of the valley, trusting for a support to God, and 
to the casual charity of man. 'These are called Bhikhyuk. 
Some of them have a little free land, and all have houaea 
where their familiea reside; but the men wander about 
begging from house to house. Besides his food, a man of 
this kind may procure from eighty to forty rupees a year, 
and this he gives to bis family. Owing to their high birtii, 
and dignified life, these are often courted by the Pandits for 
intermarriage. 

Almoat one-twentieth of the whole have been degraded by 
acting as servants in the temples (Pujaris); but in this 
country many of these, although not considered m equal to 
Pandits, or to the last-mentioned faithful claat, are not in¬ 
ferior to those who have taken the aervice of men. About 
1 Brahman in 300 may be an Ogrodtni. and an eqiud number 
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Buy be a Ranuyit, tem* which 1 have explained in ay 
account of Dinajpoor.' No Brahman of the fire tribea will 
here condetcend to attend the funeral of a Sudra, and none 
have degraded themaelvet to the office of a Momipora to 
read the aervicet proper on aoch occaaiona; but the Maithiloa 
and Kamrupia are not ao acrupuloua; and without any dia- 
grace can attend the funeral of the great or rich. One 
Brahnun in fiOO may hare dedicated bimaeif to God, and 
lirea aecluded from the world; but all tbeae are from the 
weat of India; auch conduct would not be auitable in a native 
of Kamrup. More than one b^f of the whole have betaken 
themaelvea entirely to the aflaira of the wiwld. Among tbeae 
the Kamrupia and Maithiloa very rarely accept of wagea; 
but rent land, and aupport themaelvea by auperintending ita 
cultivation. The Barondroa manage a large portion of the 
temporal afTaira of the diatrict, and perhapa one quarter of 
the whole are atrangera, who on thia account hare come 
from the countriea to the aouth. In thia fourth part how¬ 
ever, we muat include the dependent relationa, who follow 
the peraona actually employed, and who act aa aerranta 
and aaaiatanta. Few of tbeae peraona are accompanied by 
their wivea; but their dependenta form numerous families. 
The Kamrupia and Maithiloa have no objection to declare 
the religioua sect, to which tliey belong; but on that subject 
the Rarhia Barondroa and Baidika of Bengal observe the 
same silence aa in their own country. In this district, how¬ 
ever, controversy has risen to no height. 

In giving an account of the different sects among the 
Brahmans, I consider myself fortunate in having met with 
Komolakanto, a Goawami of Ronggopoor, who among the 
natives has the highest reputation for learning, and for a 
knowledge in law and phikwopby, and whose unaffected 
manners, and diatinctnesa in answering any questions pro¬ 
posed to him, are perfectly becoming bis high reputation. 
He aaya, that among the Brahmans here, aa well aa in all 
Bengal, there are only two sects, (Mots), that deserve notice, 
the numbers of the oAers bmng altogether inconsiderable. 

That which is by for the most prevalent among the Brah- 
Buma it the Sakto Mot, the foUowert of wfakh, arithout re¬ 
jecting the Purana, foUow, aa their chief guide, the books 
cidicd Tantraa, whidi, it» mppoaed, were composed by the 
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God Sib, for tb* iutructioa of bii wife Ptrboti, at the T«ry 
commencement of tbe Sotyo>Yugo, or earlieet age of tbe 
Hindu chronology. 

Tbit cect baa divided into three branchea, DWyobbav, 
Poeubhav, and Virbbav. Although the Tantra* were com* 
poaed at lo early a period, for a long time it wa* to only a 
eboicn few, that they were divulged. These select persons 
were the Munis of ancient days, to whom ordure was equally 
acceptable as the most pure food. The hii^lory of these 
persons being involved in the darkest obscurity, we may be 
allowed to consider even the existence of this branch of the 
sect as somewhat problematical, especially as it is in very 
modem times, that the doctrine of the Tantras appears to 
have been divulged to the ordinary race of sinful mortals; 
for although the Goswami says, that the Posubhav' was al¬ 
ways followed by some Brahmans, I can learn of no person, 
who has acquired any celebrity in explaining its doctrines 
earlier than Krishnaiiondo, commonly called .^gomvagis, a 
Brahman of Modiya, who, according to Komolaknnto, lived 
about tbe middle of the sixteenth century, liis doctrine, 
called both Posubhav and Dukhyinacliar, is that followed by 
far the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal. The worship 
of this Wnch of the sect is not lawfully accompanied by the 
five indulgences, which will be mentioned as in use smong 
the Virbhav, No person can without great incivility ask a 
Brahman of Bengal, whether he is of the Potu or Virbhav, 
but I have strong reason to think, that most of those who 
would with to be thought Posu, very frequently accompany 
their worship by some of these indulgences, and satisfy their 
eoniciences by considering, that the warship of tbe Virbhav' 
should on all occasions be accompanied by the whole, and 
that any thing ahort of tbe complete number is perfectly 
consistent with the doctrine of Agomvagia. 

About 00 yean after tbe time of that learned person a 
Brahman of Katiyal in Moymonsing named Bromanondo Girl 
publitbed in Kammp tbe doctrine called Virbhav or Ba- 
maefaar. The worship of the goddess according to thia 
doctrine ought to be accompanied with five ofiTetings, spirito- 
one hqnor (Modyo) fieeh (Mangao) fish (Motsyo) pardied 
frain ^udn) and wmnen (Blaitbon). The offering i* made 
to the dei^; hut u utual tbe votary enjoys the things that 
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bare been offered. Tbit worthip it attended with tome cir- 
cumitancet, that render it difficult to perform with propriety 
on all oceationi, to that few attempt to follow it throughout, 
or to adopt entirely the doctrine of Ramanondo. 

Komokkanto teeint to me not to have allowed quite a 
lufficient antiquity for the time when tlic two great Doctort 
of the iiakto tect flourithed. The Motlemt took pottestion 
of the Etttern half of Kamrup about the year 1605, and in 
the full of ita prince Porikhyit the acience of the Brahmnna 
aeema to have received a fatal overthrow. Jt is probable, 
however, that Brohmanondogiri flourished at the court of Po- 
rikbyit, in which case he must have divulged hia doctrines 
towards the end of the 16th century, 30 years perhaps earlier 
than the time assigned by Komokkanto; but in Hindu chro¬ 
nology, even of the moat recent eventa, a difference of 20 
years may be considered as nothing. 

According to Komokkanto the other sect (.Mot) is that 
of the VaiahnoT, who follow chiefly as their guide the works 
of Vyaa. On this account tlic two sects are sometimes called 
Baidiks and Tantrika; but it must be observed, that by far 
the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal, who are called 
Baidiks, follow in reality the doctrines of the Tantras. The 
work of Vyaa, by far the most commonly studied in Bengal, 
is the Sribhagvot. 1 am aware, that a most excellent au¬ 
thority, Mr. Colebrooke, considers this as a work of Voptxlcv; 
but Komokkanto will not allow that to be the case, and al- 
leges, that only a commentary on the original work was com¬ 
posed by that person. It is therefore much to be wished, 
that the learned gentleman, to whose opinion I have alluded, 
would favour the public with bis reasons for believing Vopo- 
dev to have been the author of thk work, as it contains many 
passages, that would throw great light on the history of India, 
ahould it prove to be a genuine work of Vyaa, who is ge¬ 
nerally allowed to have been contemporary with Yudhishthir, 
and who may be eonsideted as the principal founder of the 
pagan religion, that is now most prevalent. 

No schisms nor teachers of any note seem to have arisen 
among the followers of Vyas until the time of Songkor, who 
is reckoned by the Vaishnov of Bengal as one of their great 
doctors, and according to Komokkanto fbunded the congre- 
gatioa (Somptoda) called Rudra Nearly contemporary with 
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him Itred Udovonacbarjyo who having confuted the Budd- 
hitta in a treatiae called Kushomangjoli, now commonly 
taught in the ichoola, put many of these heretics to death. 

Immediately after these two great doctors; but at what 
interval is not exactly known, there arose in this rongrega- 
tion a celebrated person named Vishnu swami, who was born 
at Jnynogor, and divulged doctrines, that occasioned a schism, 
and tlie congregation split into two called (iyangn and Bliag- 
vot, who difler ettneerning the essence of God, the one coti- 
sidering him as endowed with a body, and the otht'rs de¬ 
nting the truth of this doctrine. 

In Kamrup there are no |>ersons except a few .Sunnyasis 
that belong to these congregations. The doctrine of llic 
Srisomproda or holy congregation was first taught in private 
by the goddess Lokliynn, wife of Nararon, and was delivered 
by tradition from one holy man to another, until made public 
by Ramanuj, as 1 have mentioned in iny aocount of Mysore. 
According to Koninlakanto this great teacher lived in the 
11th or 12th centuries of the Christian era, which agrees very 
wtll with the accounts, which I received in the south of India. 
His only followers in this district are a few llainarits from 
the west of India, and these worship only Kani krishtio and 
Ilanuman. 

Two years after Ram Anuj was bom Madhov, whom in 
my account of Mysore, from the vulgar pronunciation of 
Karnata, I have called Madual. He r>riginally was a pupil 
of .Songkor, which ascertains nearly the era of that great 
personage. Having differed from his master concerning the 
seat of the life or soul, he went to Dmirikasrom or Uwlori- 
nath, near the source of the Ganges, in order to consult 
Vyas, who is usually believed, to be still alive at that place; 
but this Komolakanto does not credit, snd says, that tlierc 
was then, as there is now, merely an image, to which Mad- 
bov prayed. The image then instructed him in the doctrine, 
which he afterwards taught, and which was first revealed by 
Nanyon to Brahma, and by him to Narod, by whom it was 
communicated to Vyaa. All the Goswamis of Bengal belong 
to the congregation of Madhov. In my account of Dinaj- 
poor I have already mentioned the three teachers who have 
propagated this doctriim in Bengal. Odwaito, the ancestor 
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of KomoUkuito, wu bora in Snionggo in the jretr of Sale 
1155 (a.d.1231), to that aone Barondro Brabmani muit 
have penetrated into Kamnip, about the time of the Korn* 
atapur Rajaa, although in all probability it waa long after, 
that their eatabliahment became numerous, atleaat in the part 
included witbui the limits of this district. Odwaito left his 
native place, and after having studied under Madhovendro- 
puri, who lived near Jogoroatb, he established bis residence 
at Santipoor in a more civilised part of the country. Nity- 
anondo, the second great doctor of this congregation in 
Bengal, was born in the year of Salt 1406 (a.d. t48|) at 
Kiiordo near Barrackpoor. Chaitonyo, the third great 
teacher, wu bom a year afterwards at Nodiya. The whole 
history of the Goswanis of Bengal is contained in the book 
called Gonoddes dipika, composed by Kovikornopoor a 
learned physician of Mahes near Srirampoor (Serampoor R), 
to which I may refer those who are desirous of a farther in¬ 
vestigation. 

The lut founded congregation among the sect (Mot) of 
Vaisbnov wu established by the doctrine of Nirobak, a 
Brahman of the west of India, who lived shortly after the 
time of Madbov. This congregation is usually called Sonok- 
aomproda, and its members are called Nimayit Vaishnov. 
A few of them are scattered throughout Bengal, and there 
are two or three convents (Akru) in this district; but ac¬ 
cording to Komolakanto none of them possen any learning. 

The unity that waa long preserved among the fcdlowers of 
Vyu, and the numerous schisms, that suddenly arose after 
the overthrow of the Buddhism by lldoyon and Songkor, 
appear to me a proof, that the doctrines of the Purans had 
long met with formidable opposition, and had made slow 
progrus in overcoming the heretical seeU; for I know of no 
drcumsunce, that can unite people in professing one pniform 
belief, except an inquititum. Nor any thing, that can pre¬ 
vent those who think differently from squabbles, but the 
danger of their being altogether overwhelmed by external 
violence; and in such cues the most slender link will unite 
men, who in other circumstancu would have the greatest 
satisfaction in cutting each others throats. Papists and pro- 
testanu join cordially against Turks or Infidels, and 1 have 
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no donbt, that Hindtu and Mahunmedani would unite with 
the ntmott iteadineM, were an attempt made bj foreignen 
to invade the opinions of either. 

Betidei the Brahmans 1 bare estimated, that in this dis¬ 
trict there are almost 50,000 families of Hindus, which are 
not of tribes, that originally belonged to Kanirup. By far 
tbe greater part of these belong to the castes, which arc sup¬ 
pose to have belonged to Bengal at the time when Bollalten 
established the respective ranks, which they now hold, and 
of which 1 have given some account in treating of Dinajpoor. 
These, it will be needless to recapitulate, and 1 shall only 
add a few occasional remarks. Of the two castes, that in 
Bengal form an intermedate link between tlie Brahmans and 
Sudras, the number is small. 

Tbe Astrologers (I)aivoggno) arc both the highest in 
rank, and the most numerous, for it is said they amount to 
about 300 houses. 1 have already explained the state of 
knowledge among this class. These wise men inform the 
lower classes of the time that is fortunate for commencing all 
sorts of undertakings of consequence; but the profits from 
hope not being sufficient, they have recourse to operations 
on the passion of fear. The manner in which many of them 
proceed is, I am told, as follows. They go to an ignorant 
creature, and inform him, that such or such a misfortune is 
impending. He asks how it may be avoided, and they reply 
by performing such or such ceremonies. The man performs 
these; and if the misfortune does not arrive, he thinks him¬ 
self bound to make the Daivok a present. The higher class 
of people laugh at this folly and consult the Jyotish. The 
common Daivoks, partly by such tricks, partly by mere beg¬ 
ging, make from two to three rupees a month. One Pandit, 
not contented with fleecing the higher ranks, has begun to 
make encroachments on even the deceits which tbe Daivoggno 
practise on the vulgar. Hta conduct is, however, blamed. 
The Daivoks who can construct almanacs are considered as 
such phenomenons of learning that they are consulted even 
by the highest ranks. 

The Barda (Bhat) may amount in number to one third of 
the aatrologera. They do not celebrate the beroea or aainis 
of former timea; that would aflbrd little reward, and la prac- 
tiaed by the lowest orderi. Hie Bards more prudently 
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confine theoMelTet to tleecribe tiie mennen of the preeent 
dijr, sod deal both in pniee and *Etice; they push tbemielvet 
fonrard on all public occaiiona to aolicit (aTour, and in the 
Tchcmcnce and veracity with which they praiae tboae who 
give, and blame tboae who refuae, they probably equal any 
profeaanr of the flowery art, although their manner may be 
aomewhat different from that of Greece and Home, and pro¬ 
bably would not suit the cold inugination of European cri* 
tici. Moat of them rent land and employ people to labour 
it, while the productiona of their geniua enable them at 
leaat to pay their rent. 

The Medical tribe (Baidyo) are not numeroua, and few of 
them have a medical education. About 23 families have aet- 
tled in the diatrict in various empbyments, and about an 
equal number may have come from other districts for tempo¬ 
rary aervicea, partly as physicians, and partly as priests, for 
they are the spiritual guides of Itaja Horinath Kumar, one 
of the chief Zemindars of this district. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of the true Kayos- 
thoa that are in this district; because a numerous tribe called 
Kalita, who once had great sway here, as they still ha>r in 
Aaam, have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of 
Kayoatho, and conceal their descent from the Kolitas with as 
much rare as the Kaja of Vihar does his origin from a 
Koch. The pure scribes of Bengal may be 2000 families, of 
whom one half may have taken up a fixed residence in the 
district, and the remainder are here engaged in business, 
partly mercantile, partly in the service of Government, and 
partly as agents of Zemindars. Those who have fixed 
abodes follow the same employments, so far as they are qua¬ 
lified; but the greater part are renters of land, although 
none employ their hands in labour; they are mostly of the 
division called Uttor-Rarhi, and these are offended at being 
called Sudras, although they have not yet pretended to be of 
royal extraction. There also are numy who are called Ba- 
rondro Kayostbos; but these are of very dubious origin, and 
many of them cultivate with their own hands. Two of the 
roost respectable families of Zemindan, Bordhonkutbi and 
Kangkinya, are of this kind; but there it reason to suspect 
that they are Kolitas, at in the divititm established by Btd- 
ialten there is no mention of such a data. 
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The nine tribes of srtists (Novossfcb) included among die 
pure Ssdras by BoUaisen are far from being numeroui, and 
are chiefly confined to the southern extremity of the diiirict, 
from whence the original inhabitants seem in a great roeature 
to have been expelled. In Kamrup there was no distinction 
of caste wising from a diflTerence of profession, and all the 
trades, with which its inhabitants were ac(|uainttal, continue 
to be practised by all |H-rsons, Koch and Moslems indiffer- 
enUy, who are coppersmiths, cultivators of belle, weavers 
makers of garlands, blacksmiths, and potters. Itui ibree of 
the nine arts having been miknowi«, namely, druggists, 
workers in shell, and barbers, the whole of these professions 
are filled by Bengalese. The number of the two former is 
toUlly insignificant; but the barbers are mimeroiis, and 
having spread through every part of Kamrup, form bv far 
the most numerous ekss of the Novosakh, which has scillcd 
in that ermntry. ^hese geoth'nu'ti have a.-uuicd no smull 
degree of consequence, and will mit eonde,veend to mhooiIi 
the chin of any fellow, who has not received insiriinion from 
the pure lips of a Brahman; an exception, boa ever, iv niavle 
in favour of the Moguls and Knglish, tin- hhcr.dtly with 
which both reward services, Imving occasioned .1 con.idcrahle 
relaxation of conscience. The other Hades are, however, 
lieginniiig to extend, and the artists being more skilful than 
the rud" workmen of Kamrup, are gradually inereasing in 
number. The whole at present may be about COOi) families. 
Among these it is remarkable that there is scarcely one 
weaver who follows his trade, although theirs is ihe art in 
which the Bengalees have made the greatest progress. 

Of the classes of Bengal which are admitted to lie pure 
Sudtas; but which are not included in the nine tradea, 
there are in this district the following.Sodgop, comiiionly 
called Chasa-Goyalas, who although properly lenders of cat¬ 
tle, have betaken themselves to agriculture; they are reckoned 
a very pure caste. Aguri, a tribe which makes pretences to 
be of the Khyotryo dignity. Teli, traders in salt and grain; 
many of the chief traders of the district ticloiig to thi* 
caste. Ttmoli, or Tambuli, should retail hetle; hut they 
deal also in salt and grain; they arc not so wealthy nor nu¬ 
merous at the Teli. Moyra, a very tew. The Sapliatigop, 

M u 
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all tend cattle and prepare milk; they are not numeroua, and 
lay, that they are ilie tame with the Poliobgop of the other 
parti of Bengal. 

The whole of theie are eery trifling in number, and do not 
exceed COO houiei, chiefly Teli and Timolii, and few eren 
of theie have brought tiieir familiei, or have taken up a 
fixed reiidence in the country. 

In fact, the chief part of the pure Hindui of Bengal, that 
have lettled in thii diatrict, are the dubioui tribe of Kai- 
bortoa, who may occupy about 28000 houaea. Their religioui 
initructori (fiurua) arc here reckoned Vomoa, except in the 
inuthem extremity, where the mannera of Bengal entirely 
prevail, and where they receive the title of Vyaaokto. The 
Kaibortna of Uic aouth are aometimei called Keyot, which 
they coniider aa a grievoua affront; but in thia country there 
are aome Uindui who call ihemaelvea Keyot, and on the 
atrength of the name given to the othera aa a reproach, 
claim to be of the aame trilte, and it ia not improbable, that 
Keyot may have been the original name, and ia barbaroua, 
while Kaiborto, a Sangakrita name may have been adopted, 
when Bollalaen railed the tribe to the rank of purity. The 
Keyot of Kamrup, like the Kaibortoi, are divided into two 
claaiea; the one called lleluya, from cultivating the ground, 
retaina the worahip of Kriahno; the otheri are fiahermen, 
and without having relitiquiahed their name or profeaaion, 
have entirely become followera of Mubammed, yet they keep 
themielvei diatinct aa a caate, and will not eat the rice pre¬ 
pared by another Moilero, nor do the two claaiea intermarry. 
The farmer Keyota are not numeroua, and are chiefly con¬ 
fined to the caatern parti of thii diitrict and Aiam. 

Of the impure tribei of Bengal who are not altogether 
vile; but who are called Nich, there are in thii diitrict the 
following:—Sonarbenya, or money-changera, are not nume- 
mui in any part, aad in many there are none, nor any perion 
who followi the profeaaion; perbapa in all 200 familiei. 
Sakra, or Goldimithi, very few penoni of native tribei, and 
the iwii of proititutei in gcnerid carry on thia trade. There 
ii not on the whole above 20 familiei. Sutrodbor, or car- 
penten, have alio gained little ground, the buiineia being 
chiefly earned on by native tribei of all kindi; there may be 
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300 housot. Bwomlro S«u, traders in udt and gram, are 

pretty numerous, and some of them are rich; there mar be 
in ail 500 houses. . nr may oe 

Gones, potmakers. Although on the authority of the 
Pandit I have placed these among the tribes of Bengal, I am 
extremely doubtful concerning his accuracy. This tribe is 
conOned to the northern parts of Dinajpoor, and the adja¬ 
cent parts of this district, which were not included in the 
Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and I am apt to suspect that they 
are of one of the original tribes of Motsyo Des. There may 
be about 50 houses. ^ 

Kolu, or Teli, oil-makers. 1 ho number does not exceed 
SOO houses, the business being chiefly carried on by Raj- 
bongsis, Muhammedans, and other native tribes. 

Jhalo, hsbermen of tlie Kaiborto caste, not above a 
hundred houses. Malo, another caste of fisliernien, who 
seem to have a great affinity with the Dom and I'atonis that 
make baskets, a tribe that is extremely vile, and it may be 
worth while to tr.sce the affinity, as tending to ciplain the 
origin of castes. The word Patoni, 1 understand, implies a 
good workman, and is applied to two very numermis tribes 
in Bengal. One, of which I am now treating, is called Malo 
Patoni or ferrymen, and contains a great number of |H>oplr, 
especially on the banks of the river above Calcutta. They 
are fishennen, and do not use any thing, which the Brahmans 
consider ns grossly impure. The other tribe is called Dom 
Patoni, and in Dinajpoor is exceedingly numerous. Dora im¬ 
plies a basket maker, and in fact the people of this tribe of 
Patonis make baskets, and arc exceedingly impure. They are 
often merely called Dom, as the ferrymen are often called 
merely Malos. There is in this district another tribe railed Dom, 
for what reason I cannot say, unless it is that they are considered 
as having a common origin with the Patoni fishermen, and that 
tbeae were originally basket makers. They disclaim the name 
Dom,and call themseivesNodiyal at living on rivers, and in fact 
they are fiahermen like the Maios, or Patoni fishermen of 
Bengal; but I betieve that they are of an original tribe of 
Kamnip. In Aaam they are very niimerous, and a few years 
ago overthrew the government of that country; but in this 
dittrkt there are only a few, and these are confined almost 
entirely to the vicinity of Goyalpara. It is chiefiy the women 
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of iUt Mib*^ thot «• tjTTMi, bf vhoM ipeil the Hindu 
oer cht a U mdiug with Atnai we bewitched, and fiwn wboie 
ehatehM the; often do not eieepe, until both ctpiul and 
wedit aie oewpiatelp eabanated. llie butbandt are the 
moat patieid oifatunaia the world, and itUprobably in order 
to enhance the rahM of their ehanm, that thia tribe obaerrea 
aU the rulea of puritjr hi eating and drinking with a greater 
atrietneaa than ereo the bigbeat Brahmana of Bengal Not- 
withatandmg tUa the; bare not procured a Brahman for a 
apiritoat guide (Ouru); but hdlow the inatnictiona of the 
fCsUtaa of Eaaump. What may be the caae in Aaam I can¬ 
not aay, bat at Ooyaipwa at ieaat they hare nothing of the 
Cbineae baturea, and are rather han d aeane; but eonaidering 
the mannera of their women htde can be inierred from Ihei 
featurea, concerning the origin of the tribe. The fiahermen 
of thia kind including Malo and Nodiyal may amount to 1000 
bouaea. 

The Gangrar an a tribe of dabermen, originally from the 
viciiiily of Dhaka, of whom about 2(10 families have settled 
in thia diatriet on the banka of the Brohmoputru. They do 
not uae a net; but atrike otters, porpoisca, crocodiles, tortoises 
and large dab with various kinds of spears, in the use of 
which they an very deaterous, as will be hereafter described. 
They also have fast rowing boats, in which they are employed 
to ewry messagei, and to act as guards; fur the robbers', 
who awaattt on the river, dnad tbc spear of the Gangrar, 
and seldom ventun to atlaek them or any boata, that an 
under their protection. Those who have lately come from 
Dhaka an tolerably pun feeders, and have a Brabaaan for 
their guide in niigion. Thais swdowa an peiwutted to bo- 
eome concubines. They make frequent aacridcea of a parti- 
eulw apeciea of river tortoiae (dat Kaelihim) to a female 
daky called Kolokumari (the dau^ter of the deep), which 
seeaas to be peculiar to the vicinity of Dhaka. She baa 
Brahman Pitjaria, apd bar im^ is half black half white. 
She ia repnsentad (ww arms. This kind of tortoiae ia 
oidy aaeridoe, that aha wfll receive, and she oecaHoaa 
aickneaa to aB tboae who na gl act to make offerings. Tbepe 
Gangrar ad only tortoises and otter ^na, and eat themselves 
aH the ish whid they catdn Some Oaagtan, who have 
been lea^ aettiad in Kamrnp, aeO dab, tmi have belaknn 
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ttMOMcIvM to eating pork and drinking ttnmg Hqoort. Tht 
twodaatea of courte neither eat together nor intoriaairy, and 
Brahmana relate inairuction to the impure leedert. Of the 
Bayun who prepare rice and iweetmeatt there are about iOO 
boutet; but many penont belonging to tribet of Kaamip 
follow the tame profeation. The Rarhi-Sau, who dittii, are 
very few in number. 

Kopali, who make umbreliai, and the Koytli who work in 
tackclotb, ropet and malt, manuiacture only a very «m«H pro¬ 
portion of what it made in the counti^-. Their manneri here 
are not to impure at in Diniypoor. They have Bmiuaana, 
who act as their apiritual guides, and muit be considered aa 
belonging to this clatt of Hindus. In Dinajpoor 1 was abo 
misinformed in supposing, that these were two names for one 
caste. The people here say, that they have no communion, 
although they are nearly of the tame rank. The Kopali 
are very few in number, not above 90 houses. The KoyaU 
may amount to 4:10. The tribes which are considered as 
totally vile, and of a Bengalese origin are as follows. 

Dhula or washermen. Their art not having been practised 
as a trade in Kamnip, the wssbermen are aa generally 
diffused at the barbers; but still are not in great demand, 
and do not exceed 960 houses. The Cbondal are a very im¬ 
pure tribe of fishermen, of whom there may be iSOO houses. 
The Dorn Patonis already mentioned many amount to 1900 
bouses, and no person of a Kamrupi tri^ intericret srilb 
their occupation of making baskets, which teems to have 
been unknown. 

The Bhumimalis are not near so numerous as in Dinajpoor, 
and both divisions of gardeners and sweepers included, do 
not exceed S500 houses. I have followed the Pandit in 
placing them among the tribes of Bengal as establisbed by 
Bollalten, although I have some doubt concerning bis ac¬ 
curacy. I find, that he depeiula only on the profeMMU of 
one of the divisions, the Chhotobhaga or sweepers, being the 
tame with that of the Hudo or Hari, who no doubt were the 
sweepers of Bengal. This dees not appear to me a tuficieiit 
proof, and I am inelined to think, tbid tbo Bb nmimaH , who 
an moat numerona in the northern parte of Din^ipoor are 
mm of dm original tribes of that country, wUdb w«m not 
indited within die kingdom of Bengal, intB after dm per* 
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McntuM b; Jilatluiio, ud b; tbit memi bive been pre- 
lerred. In loine pert* of thu diftrict thb cute ire in poue*- 
Ahi of the lit of nuking bukeU. llie Machi, or tannere 
■nd iboenuken, hive retiined • complete monopoly in their 
boiineu, which ieemi to bive been unknown to the people 
of Kimrup. They nwy amount to 3^ houaei. Tbeae ire 
■n the penoni, who belong to tribo, which are aappoied to 
hive appertained to the Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and some 
tt tbeae 1 have reduced to thia clau with much doubt. The 
Ibilowing tribea, that have come from other parta of India, 
have now nettled in thia diatrict. 

There are a few, who pretend to be Khyotriyoa, They 
an moatly employed aa guarda, and have been bom in the 
weat of India. Very few have made a permanent aettlemcnt. 
The Rajputa are rather more numeroua, and are employed 
in the aame manner; but aome have brought their familiea, 
and have aettled. The Kurmi, who belong to a pure tribe of 
eultivatora from the country i«ar Patna (Magodhodea), are 
employed in the aame manner; none have aettled. The 
Haluyikora, or confectionera of the weat of India, have aettled 
in very amall numbera. Two tribea, who deal in milk and 
cattle, have come in conaiderable numbera, and ere called 
Nondagop and Mongjiahthagop. They are both pure. Some 
Sodraa of Kotok have obtained a permanent aettlement, and 
eonaiderable wealth. They are of aeveral different caatea, 
wbkh it wUI not be ne<»aaary to apecify. The whole of 
tbeae tribea, that arc pure, may amount to 1400 femiliea. 
The impure tribea are more numeroua. The Gungri are 
fiabermen of a tribe, which la aaid to have come from the 
weat of India, and of which about 90 familiea have aettled in 
thia diatrict. They drink apirituoua liquor; but obatain from 
the abomination of wine. They uy, that moat of them were 
brought by the Mogula; but come have aettled here aince the 
commencement of the Engliah government. 

The Yogia or Jogia amount to about 1300 bouaea. A few 
are weavera; but mote of them aupport tbemaclrea by burn¬ 
ing hme, by begging, and ainging the poema, which celebrate 
Oopichoodro. Some alao have very reluctantly betaken 
themaeivai to agtieoltare. 1 have already mentioned the 
probability, But tbeae Yogia were the prieatbood of the 
country during the dynaaty, to winch Gopicbindra belonged. 
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Harip* the Guru oi Moynewoti m uki to have been the 
pupil of Kanipa, the pupil of Gorokhyonath a very holy in«n, 
who according to the Tantra* ia auppoaed lu be (till on earth; 
hut ia an object of worahip eapecially in Nepal, aa he ia the 
tutelary diety of the reigning family. Except the averaion 
to labour, and inclination to beg, the Yogia retain nothing of 
their original profeaaion. It would appear, that formerly the 
Yogia had great authority, aa they were alwaya atiled Nath 
iI,ord or Proprietor), and even in their preaent misery, they 
atill aaaume this title. 

The Yogia from their prufeaaioiia have arparated into two 
branches which neither cat together, nor intermarry. The 
one called lleluya arc weavers and cultivators, and their 
women dye thread, and retail turmeric, capsicum ami other 
seasonings. Of their cuatoma I have learned little, us in this 
district their number is smail. The other hranch is called 
Thelaya. These seem to retain their customs entire, aa they 
live as much aa possible by begging and the idle art of re¬ 
hearsing cyclic poems, to which as their claims for alms are 
not great, they a<ld the art of making lime from shells, and 
a very few have betaken themselves to the plough. J lieac 
Yogis in the opinion of the Hindus arc impure feeders, ami 
they drink spirituous li(|Uor. They also bury the dead, which 
is a very strong conlirni.ilion of the tradition concerning their 
having been the priests of tlie country during the dynasty, 
to which 1 have alluded, as llori-ehondrospal is undoubtedly 
a tomb, and could not have belonged In any prince, who 
followed the present customs of the Hindus. The building 
discovered by Mr. I'ticker which I have desrribed in my 
account of Lalbazar in Ditmjpoor, is also evidently a tomb, 
and ia in the immediate vicinity of the alwdc ol the princes 
Pal family, which together with Dhoriiio Pal, the name of 
the founder of the dynaaly of this district, which I suppose 
to have followed the instruction of the Yogia, may serve to 
connect the history of the two families. Both are taid to 
have come from the west of India, and to have claimed the 
high birth of Kliyotriyoa, and the Yogis are said to have 
come from the same quarter. It w taid, that in their native 
country the Yogia were brought into discredit by Songkor 
the great doctor of the Brahmana, which ia not at all h»- 
probahle. The Palaa are usually said to have been Buddhists, 
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and tile Yogis may base been some branch of that sect, 
which appears to be tlie reiigiatts doctrine, that has extended 
fiirtbest among mankind; but it must be obserred, that in 
Bengal every heretical sect is included under tbe odious 
name of Buddha, and therefore the tradition in fact only im¬ 
plies, that the Palas and Yt^is were not orthodox. The 
reason assigned by tlie Brahmans for Songkors having 
destroyed the Yogis is, that they were hit pupils, who 
studied for tome time with the submission due to their il¬ 
lustrious teaclier; but finally betook themselves to drinking, 
and bad the impudence to plead bis example as an excuse, 
juat aa if they were permitted to do, whatever was allowable 
in a person of his extraordinary aanctity. The Thelu>a 
Yogis have in general no connection with the Brahmans, and 
have among then certain families, which still abstain fruin ail 
labour, and are entirely dedicated to God. Although these 
persons marry, they are called bannyasis. They have no 
books, and their learning consists in some forms of prayer, 
which they have committed to memory, and repeat on 
different occasions. These act at the religious instructors 
(Guru) and priests (Purohits) of the labouring classes. I 
understand, that among the Vugit who arc weavers some of 
the Sinnyasis are men d< eply versed in Sangskrita lore. 
The burners of lime who adhere to tlicir Sannyasis pray to 
Sib, and offer aacrifices to all the gods of villages. Some 
however pray to Boloram and Krislinu, and have received 
instruction (Upodes) frum a person called an Odliikari; but 
to sunk arc they in ignorance, that they do not know 
whether this inatructor is a Brahman or a Vaishiiov. 

In the N.W. of this district are settled about 100 families 
of an impure tribe called Chapal, who are weavers. I have 
not not learned any thing of their history. Bede is a tribe 
of the utmost impurity, neither is it certain to what country 
or sect it belongs. Tbe Bedes live by gelding animals, 
making drums, catching snakes, performing hocus pocus tricks, 
and as ranch aa potaibie by begging, which it is alleged they 
often assist by theft. There may be in this district about 
460 familiet of this miserable race. The Bedes bury tbe 
dead and moam 10 days. They eat beef, (carrion) poik and 
aB other abominable thiaga. Their marriagei are accom¬ 
panied by a fcaat; b«t no penont^iciatet at a priest. They 
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are aBowed only one wife, and nerer dWone tbeia. No one 
ia expelled from tlie caale; bat, if a perton breaka tbiough 
any euatom, he muat give an enteruimnent. The chief ob< 
ject of their worahip b a male apirit called Moaan, who ac> 
cepta the blood of aacrificea. Aa thia deity aeema to be 
peculiar to thia part of the country, we might perhaps con¬ 
clude, that the Bedeaarean aboriginal tribe; but concerning 
thia I shell suspend my opinion, until I have learned the 
customs of those, which live in other districts; for they are 
spread throughout every part of Bengal. 

The Tclengga are a caste much like the Bedes. They 
have no priest of any kind, nor any form of prayer, and they 
worship chiefly Mosan. I'hey drink spirituous liquors; but 
do not eat pork nor beef. They live as much as they can 
by begging, and making a noise with drums, but also deal in 
cattle, and snare binis. They have a tradition of having 
come from the west of India, and tlicir name would imply 
their being of .\ndra or Telingana, that is of the country 
near Hyderabad; but they know nothing of their extraction. 
They do not intermarry with another tribe culletl Noliya, 
which lives nearly in the same manner; hut the Nuliyat also 
mend copper vessels, and derive their name from taking 
birds by means of a rod smeared with birdlime. They tome- 
times go to the forests, anti collect peacock feathers, with 
which they form tans, implements for driving away flies, and 
umbrellas which are suspended over the images (»f the gods. 
Of both kinds of these poor creatures, there may be, in this 
district, about tlOO families. 

There ia another trilre named Bakor, the origin of which 
is extremely uncertain; but which also resembles in mannen 
the gipsies of Europe. The Bakor fish with rods, and go 
from bouse to house playing on some musical instrumenii, 
and begging. About K)0 families wander through this dis¬ 
trict. There are about 40 families of Jutlad, who like the 
Mordah-furash of Calcutta remove dead carcasses, and are 
public executioners. They are a tribe from the west of 
India, and wherever they have been introduced, tl»e sweeperi 
refuae to perform these offices, which was a part of their 
duty. These Jullad are considered os the very lowest dreg 
of abomination. 

In the next place I proceed to give an aoeoant of the 
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UibM, wliich appear to me to be aboriginal of Kamnip, and to 
be itrongljF characterized by their featarei, aa belonging to tbc 
great eaatern race of mankind. In thii district by far the 
most nomerous and important of these tribes, by the Asa- 
mese, Nepalese, and by all such Bengalese as are not under 
the influence of their chiefs, is called indiscriminately Koch 
and Rajbongsi, and the subdirisions and distinctions, which 
they themselres bare introduced, are considered as effusions 
of vanity, and of no importance, the whole being thought low 
and impure. This opinion, as naturally might be expected, 
is exceedingly disagreeable to their chiefs, and especially to 
their princes, who pretend to a divine origin, and many of 
them observe the Hindu law with such purity, that in tlieir 
own territory, at least, they are allowed to be real Sudras, 
and the Maithila and Kamrupi Brahmans admit them to be 
such i but the Bengalese hold them in the utmost contempt. 

1 have no doubt, however, that all the Koch arc sprung from 
the same stock, and that most of the Rajhongsis are Koch: 
but 1 am inclined to think, that many of the former arc of 
different tribes, and having abandoned their impure prac¬ 
tices, have been admitted to a communion. In fact there is 
reason to suppose, that until very lately, the different tribes 
of Kamrup permitted intermarriage. Thus, it must be ob¬ 
served, that Koch llajo, the valiant chief who seems to have 
expelled the Moslems from the nortlicrn parts of this district, 
married liis daugliter to the Mech llerya, and from this mar¬ 
riage, with tlic doubtful assistance ofthe god Sib, are sprung 
the very principal chiefs of the Kajbongsis. There is also 
reason to believe, that Muhirain Chaudhuri of Mech para is 
descended from the tribe called Kablio. Sucli at least is the 
tradition privately given among his people i but be Idmself, 
as usual, pretends to be deseended of the Khyutriyos, who 
escaped from the violence of Porosuraro by flying to Chin’. 
He only, however, would mention a few of his ancestor's 
names, as I suspect, because on remounting to a distant pe¬ 
riod, as in the Vihar family, wc should come to names totally 
barbarous. In the Sangskrita laegu.tgc of the Tantras, the 
Kocli arc called Kuvacli, and by their neighbours tlie Kacb- 
liaris they are called Hasa. 

line tribe of Koch remains in a very rude state of society, 
and its members are stilt thinly seattcred over all die north- 
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eutern parti of thii diitrict, Aitn, and the lower parti of 
Bhotan. I ihall begin with giving an account of theie which 
I took <TO» the people of a village, containing about SO 
houiei, that I found in the foreiU of Pnrbot Joyar. Having 
previouily gained their confidence by a bottle of brandy, I 
made them a visit, and wai very kindly ivcoivcd. 

In order to distinguish themselves, they assume the name 
of Pani Koch; but among the Bengalese are ofien confounded 
with the Garos, merely because their manners are somewhat 
similar; for the two languages have no affinity. Nor has the 
language of the Panikoch any affinity with the Bengalese, 
which is now however universally adopted by the Koch, who 
have deserted their ancient customs. Their language and 
religion seem to have a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Rabhas. 

The Pani Koch live amidst the womls, and frequently 
change their abode in order to cultivate lands that have been 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, 
in what is called Garis, of wliich an account will hereafter be 
given. 1 shall only observe, that they seem to cultivate with 
more care than their ncighlwurs, who use the plough, as 
they weed their crops, which the others altogether neglect. 
As they keep hogs and poultry, they arc better fed than the 
bulk of the Hindus; and as they make a fermented liquor 
from rice without distillation, their diet is more strengtlicning. 
The custom of drinking fermented liquors, prepared from 
rice without being distilled, seems peculiar to the Chinese 
and other tribes of the eastern race, and is never employed by 
such of the Hindus as drink, who always prefer the strongest 
spirits. Many of the Garos, and other rude tribes, preferred 
wine to brandy, which is never done by an Indian toper. 

The clothing of the Panikoch it made entirely by the 
women, which is indeed the cate with all the people of I^in- 
rup that at all adhere to old customs. Their cloth is in 
general blue, dyed by themselves with Indigo, which they 
rear; and has usually red borders dyed with wild Morinda 
The whole cloth is made of cotton of their own rearing, and 
they may be considered as better clothed than the common 
Bengalese. Their buU are at least equally good with those 
of the Bengalese, and are not raised on posts, like those of 
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nort of tbo otW rude tribei; ekbeugh diu leeaH peculiar 
to tbe tribe of Porbot Joyar, for tbe but* of the other Pani- 
koeb, that 1 eaw, were railed on poiU, and much more com¬ 
fortable. The people of Porbot Joyar, bowerer, had iinali 
•bedi, railed high on poati, and on the old itumpi of treei, 
to which they retired on the approach of wild elephaiiti, 
which are their moat formidable enemiei. Their only armi 
are ipeara, and they me iron in their implementi of agri¬ 
culture, which is not tbe uaual case in many of the parti of 
tbii district, that are considered as more civilised. 

Tbe Panikoch arc permitted to eat urine, goats, iheep, 
deer, boSaloes, rhinoceroMS, fowls, and ducks, and they 
sometimei snare peacocks. They do not eat beef, and reject 
dogs, cats, frogs, and soakei, which are used by some other 
of the wild tribei. They use tobacco and strung liquors; 
but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal with¬ 
out having ufiered it to God. Their ideas of rank arc dia¬ 
metrically opposite to those of the Hindus, and approach 
nearer to those of Europeans. They consider that a man is 
higher the more indulgence he gives to his appetite, and 
they acknowledge the superiority of the Garos as being 
eaters of beef; while they assuiue a precedence over the Raj- 
bongsis, who rejects most kinds of animal food. 

The men are remarkably gallant, and have given the whole 
property to the women, while these in return are exceedingly 
industrious, spin, weave, plant, sow, brew, ami in short do 
every work that is not above their strength, such as felling 
trees or the like. When a woman dies, the family property 
is divided among her daughters, and when a man marries, he 
goes to live with his wife's mother, and obey s her orders and 
those of his wife. Marriages are usually settled by the 
mothers of the parlies, when these are young; but not with¬ 
out cODSulting their inclinations. Women, who happen to be 
unmarried after they have grown up, select a husband ac¬ 
cording to their own discretion, and after their huiband’a 
death they may marry again. The expense of marriage ia 
beavieat on the mother of the girl, who pays 10 rs., while the 
boy I mother gives only live. This large sum is expended on 
a feast, which ia given to all the relations, and on the aocrifee 
of a fowl to their god, and by these the ceremony is con- 
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pletMl. Mot aboT« one perton in twent; of a mature age 
remaina luunarriet]. The people aeem to be my abort lived, 
aa I taw none who had n grey hair. Girla, who are frail, 
can alwaya procure their lover for a huaband. I'lulcr tuch 
rule a man cannot of courae be permitted to take more wivea 
than one, nor are cuiicubinca tolerated, and if u man ia known 
to commit adultery he is fined (iO ra. If hit family will not 
pay tbit enormous sum, he ia sold aa a slave. A person, who 
cobabht with one of another tribe, must pay a fine of 6 or 
6 rt., and no marriaget of auch a nature are suffered. A 
woman is not expected to destroy herself at her husband's 
funeral. On the contrary, being generally left with some 
property, a widow selects a young man for a husband. 

'The dead are kept two days, during which time the family 
laments, and the kindred and neighbours assemble, eat, drink, 
dance, sing, and make merry. The body is llien carried to 
the side of a river, and burned, and then every one bathes 
and returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 rs., 
as during the two days of mourning »evrr.d swine must be 
sacrificed to the manes. 

This tribe possesses no .sort of learning; hut there arc in 
it some persons, who are called Dcosis, and who are sup¬ 
posed to know more than their neighbours of the manner in 
which the gods are to be pleased, .\llhuugh the proper 
name of these persons in the Koch language is Deosi, aa 
above mentioned, they are frequently out of respect called 
Brahmans, and sometimes Dalai Lama, in fact any name that 
the Koch have heard is respectable. These persims are 
married, and work like other people. The office is not here¬ 
ditary, and each person is at liberty to employ whatever 
Deosi he pleases; but some one always assists at every 
sacrifice, and receives a share. 

The Koch offers sacrifices to the sun, moon and stars, and 
to the gods of the woods, hills and rivers; and every year, 
when they collect the first crops, they offer some of the first 
fruits and a fowl to their deceased parents, calling to them by 
name, and clapping their hands. The Koch however do not 
seem to believe in s future stste. 

Their principal worship is paid to a god named fUibi, end 
to hb wWe dago. Every year, at the end of the rainy tesson, 
8 grand sacrifice to these d^ws b made by the whole tribe, 
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and oecttiontl aaerifirei are ofTered in all caan of diatma. 
There are no iinaget. The people call on the name of god 
and dap widi their hands; for they have no drum, and in the 
worship of god noiae seesM to be coniidered by the bulk of 
mankind a* abaolutely necessary. The blood of the aacrifice 
it left for the deity, whik the rotaries eat the meat. The 
Hindus, as usual say, that these people worship Sib and Par¬ 
boil, and accordingly I asked the question. The chief spokes¬ 
man, a rery grave intelligent person said, that several Hindus 
bad told him that Sib and Parboil were the same with Rishi 
and Jago, which might very probably be the case for any 
thing which he knew to the contrary; but that for his part, 
he contented himself with praying to Kishi and Jago, at his 
father* bad done before him. I could not without incivility avoid 
saying, that be was perfectly in the right; but this opinion 
was by no meant agreeable to an elderly woman, who had 
before gireif several specimens of a great fluency of speech. 
She declared, that she had at least as many gods a.s any of 
her neighbours, and that she prayed to every one that she 
met. She then run over the name of every god and Sokti of 
which she bad beard mention among the Bengalese, repeat¬ 
ing the same names two or three times, until she was quite 
out of breath, and then said, that the worshipped the whole of 
them. I was therefore compelled to pacify her by applauding 
lier piety, to that we parted very good friends. 

The Panikoch never apply to tlie officers of government, 
but settle all their own disputes, and this is done by a council 
of the men alone, who submit only to their wives in the 
management of their domestic concerns. If a man incurs a 
debt or fine heavier than be can pay, he becomes a slave or 
mortgages himself, unless his wife chooses to redeem him. 
The slave works for his matter, and receives food and rai¬ 
ment. 

Sucli are the manners of the Panikoch, and such at one 
time, probably were nearly the manners of all the rude tribes 
of Kamrup, especially those of the Koch. According to the 
Yogini Tantra the worship of Kamakhya and of Sib, and the 
duty of frequenting placet of pilgrimage were made public in 
the first century of the Christian era, which, according to my 
idea of the sulgect, b at very fitde dbtaooe from the reign of 
Bhogodotto. Indeed thU prince b acknowledged to have 
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been the son of An infidel (Onu?) who wts the gusniiM of the 
temple of Kunakhya. Whether his (ether Norok was a 
Hindu, and had penetrated into Kamrup, and introduced 
some degree of improvement, 1 cannot pretend to say; but, 
so soon as the K.och become noted n tradition or hutury, we 
find thiit they had adopted a pricstbood called Koiiia or 
Kolta. These possessed some leaning, and books in the 
Bengalese language. According to tradition the ancestor of 
the Boruya, one of this sacred order, and now one of the 
chief Zemindars of the district, procured this science in the 
following curious manner. Kalidas, the celebrated poet was 
originally a very silly fellow; but on a certain time, having 
been severely beaten by hia wife, he retired to the woods, 
and prayed to Soroswoti with such effect, that the goddess 
bestowed on him a pot of holy water, by drinking a little of 
which he was endowed with great wisdom and genius. For 
a long time he preserved his water by calling it poison, so 
that no person attempted to ta.stc it; but while he was on a 
pilgrimage to Kamakhya, the ancestor i>f tin- Konija having 
been in great difficulties, intended to destroy liis life, and 
took part of the supposed poison, by w hich he was immedi¬ 
ately inspired with wisdom and learning. V^'liether or not 
the Kolitas received any instruction from Kalidas it would 
be difficult to say; but they no doubt had snim' science, 
and continued long to be the only spiritual gtiiiles of the 
Koch, and indeed in some places still retain by far the chief 
authority over that people. In Asam there arc several rcli- 
ious instructors (Gurus) of this class who have 10 or l:(,000 
pupils totally devoted to their service; and an insult offered 
to one of them by the late king of that country, hurled him 
from the throne of his ancestors, on which he never again 
would have sat, had not the strong arm of the Company 
been held out in his favour. It is not therefore wonderful, 
that in the account of Asam, published in tlic second volume 
of the Aaiatick Researches, the people of that country are 
said to be Asamians and Koltanians, the former the temporal 
lords, the latter the spiritual guides, and then perhaps still 
more powerful than even now, as at that time the princes 
were infidels (Osur). What tenets the Kolitas, while iwlc- 
pendent of the Brahmans professed, I have not been able 
to learn; but (hat they were not onbotlox there can be 
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Ktdo drabti u in Ae Yogiid Tmtn, tbe Koeti Hijo, the 
ehiefof thefelkwersof the Kolitu,M plainly called a Mlech* 
diho or barhaiian. At this tiaae honerer, the nation had in 
general betaken theniaelfet to the plough, and the Kolitaa 
could read the Bengaleae language, and that reemt at leaat to 
hare been m frequent nae. The power of the KoiiUi re¬ 
ceived a aerere blow by the btroduction of the Kamrupi 
Brahn»na by Viau the grandaon of Hqo, who choae them 
aa hia guides in religion; and the Kolitai were under the 
necetaily of foUowmg the example of their prince, and of 
receiving inatruction (Upodea) from the aacred order. Still 
however, under the Brahmans, aa I have said, they retain 
much power, and more than one of the princes of Vihar have 
reject^ the Brahmans, and chosen to return to the guidance 
of the ancient prkathood. These persons have now entirely 
adopted the Hindu worship and customs, and are contented 
with being considered u pure Sudraa, an honour that is 
not conceded to them in any place, except where there are 
in great power. They therefore everywhere else endeavour 
to paaa themselves aa Kayostbos or scribes, and 1 have men¬ 
tioned, that probably all the Barondro Kayosthoa are of this 
origin. The Kolitaa have not so far separated from the Koch, 
at to reject intermarriages, and frequently honour a Kaj- 
bongsi by accepting the hand of hb daughter; but in such 
cases the wife cannot presume to eat with her haughty lord. 

The Kolitaa and most of their followers have taken the 
part of Krishno, and astume the title of Bhokot or Bhokto, 
that is worshippers, at being alone those who follow the true 
God. They have of late been very successful, and in Asam 
particularly have ooiiverted not only the sovereigns of that 
country, but many of the ignorant tribes of mountaineers, 
Garoa, Rabhas, Mech, &c. 

1 have already said, that the Koch have assumed various 
deaigiutions and distinctions, according to the different de¬ 
grees of compliance, that they have yielded to the Hindu 
law, and the different degree of restraint on their appetites, 
to which they have chosen to subaait. In the parts of the 
district, where there are many other Hindus, and where the 
Hindu doctrine of purity and impurity haa guiied a ooas|deto 
aaeandmiey, the highest of this tribe who in dl thit^ con- 
fbm to dm Hmdu deetriaa, at leaat aa saoderated in severity 
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to mk the tempenneBC of Kamrup, m ndoiiTdy called 
RajbMgai; •Ithongh I roust allow, that all Rajbongsii are 
not K<^. Still howeeer by far tlie greater portion are of 
that tribe. In such parts persons only who degrade ibem- 
aelvei by carrying palan<|ttins, are called Koch, and those 
who are still farther contaninated by eating pork and fowls, 
and by catching fish, are called Dauyi or liorol. But in 
other parto, where the Hindu doctrine has less prevailed, all 
an indiseriminstely called Rajbongsis. Thus in the territory 
of Khungtaghat (Uisnee R), belonging to one of their very 
highest chiefs, almost every cultivator is called a Usjlrangsi; 
but they are divided into two kinds, the Bhokot or wor- 
shippers, that is of Krishno, and the Gorami who eat pork and 
other abominable food, and who o{>enly abandon themselves 
to stroog liquors. These have exactly the same customs with 
the Dauyi of the vicinity of Kongga|>oor, and of the Polyas 
of Dinajpoor, and probably retain the same customs, that 
were practised by the whole tribe before the timeof Viswo 
Singho. It it on this account, that they seem to have been 
called Gorarois or family persons, just as those in Europe, 
who retained the customs of their ancestors, were called Pa¬ 
gans, from living in retired villages, when their obstinate 
adherence to old customa came to be a term of reproach. 
These Goramia worship chiefly Kamakhya, who probably 
continued to be the chief deity of the tri^ from the time of 
Bhogodotto, until that of Viswo Singho. In other parts 
again, such as in Aaam, Nepal, and Bliotan, the whole tribe, 
except the Kolitaa, is cslled Koch, from the Dorong Raja 
down to the lowest peasant that rears pigs or fowls. The 
whole persona of this tribe, every class included, and also ail 
Rajbongsis, whose origin it would be now difficult to trace, 
may form about 18 per cent of the whole population of this 
district 

The Kamrupi tribe of next importance is the Khyen. In 
my account of Dinaj|>oor, where there are a few, 1 was in¬ 
duced by the Pandit to class them as a tribe of the Maithilo 
nation. He was naturally led to tbit conclusion by observing 
that their Brahmans were of that country; but on coming to 
Kamrap, where the tribe is numerous, he learned their bis- 
of whkh an account has been given in treating of the 
Krafeatsiaor Rgjas. They are the only tribe of Kamrup, 

tl N 
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tint the Brabmtni of Bengal will idnit to be pure ludrat, 
wbieb clearljr thowi the great power, that their princes held; 
fitr, except the Kamrupi Brahmans, no other person of the 
sacred order would drink water from the hand of the Vihar 
Raja, although tliey are in general wilting to admit the divine 
origin of bis family, and his own extraordinary sanctity. The 
Kbyen of course observe tlie Hindu law in all its purity. In 
the same mountainous tract east from Bengal, from whence I 
suppose the Komoteswor Rajas to hare come, is a tribe the 
name of which a Bengalese would write exactly in the same 
manner, as he does that of the tribe of Kamrup. Some ac¬ 
count of it may be found in the accotmt given of Ava by 
Colonel Symes, and in a paper of robw m the third volume of 
the Asiatic Researches. I should have supposed, that these 
two tribes had a common origin, were Kiayn or Khyen the 
name that those in Ava give to themselves; but it is merely 
a name given to them by the i)eople of Ava (Myamma) and 
little or no reliance can therefore be placed on the identity 
of sounds. The Kliyrn in this district may amount to 8000 
families. 

The Riibhas constitute a tribe of Kamrup, which is chiedy 
confined to the parts of this district, that lie towards its 
eastern extremity; but there it contains a large proportion of 
the inhabitants, and may amount to 3000 families. The 
Rabhas arc divided into two kinds, the Patis and Kongda- 
niyas. The former, who are the most numerous, have 
adopted the language of Bengal, and cultivate with the 
plough. The latter retain their original language, of which 
a specimen is given in the vocabulary.* It lias in some in¬ 
stances a similarity to the original language of the Koch. 
The term Pati, given to those who have adopted the language 
of Bengal implies little, as having been degraded. Even these 
still retain the original customs of the tribe, have in no sort 
idopted the Hindu doctrine, and intermarry with those who 
still retain their native dialect. 

The Rabhas seem to have been divided into different 
branches, Binggs, Ringgs, and Rabha, and the laat subdivi¬ 
sion being the most important, ita name has been communi- 

■ This vocabultry is at iht library of the Esst ladis House; but it is 
loo exttaded tu be priatei ia this work. 
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cttoil »o the whole. In eating and drinking, the cuatomi of 
the Rabhas are cntirel) the same with those of the I’anifcoch, 
only that they are more addicted to intoaicatioii. and ute 
hemp for that purpose. Their fuiier.il ceremonies are also 
nearly the same, ordy the inourninK of the family of the de- 
ceaseil, and the feasting of the neiiilihimrs l.isis si* days in 
place of two. The grouinl work of their religion is also the 
same with that of the I’niiikoch ; lint they have added eonsi. 
derably to the superstructure. Rishi i< their ehiefnr most 
pow'crful deity, and he is considered as very old, and has a 
wife named Charipak. These two gods are supposed to live 
in heaven (Rongkorong). lly the orders of Kishi a deity, 
nanifd Takliobra, made this world; hut he is not an object 
of worship. Every Rahha, who has the means, should once 
a year sacrifice a hug to UisUi, and a goat to (dmripak, and 
at the same time he should make ofi'erings of rice liquor and 
flowers; but as such a sacrifice costs l,i rs., many content 
themselves with peiformlng this duty onee in two or three 
years. There is no image of any of these (iods. 

One of the terrestrial deities, Dhormong, who presides 
over Chorchachu, a very lofty monntuhi, that terminates the 
Garo hills towards the north-east, has lieen elevated, both by 
Habh.is and Garos, into a )>erson.igc of great eonseqiienee, 
and is supposed to Im- the common intlietur of all evils. In 
common caues, such as sickness, the people content them¬ 
selves with making an offering of any kind to this god, and 
do this in any wood near their house; but in great cala¬ 
mities, such as a lung rontimied drouth, that threatens famine, 
the people ascend Cliurehacu, where there is a large rock 
called Dorong, that is supposed to represent the God ; and 
before this rude emblem they offer a black goat. The 
Rabhas also have adopted the worship of the village deities, 
and those which they endeavour to appease by sacrifices are, 
Mohes, Dhonopal, Rakhal, Tliakur, Sonaray, and Ruparay, 
all males, and Suvochoni and Chondi, both females. They 
teem to have no knowledge of a future state, and when they 
wish to swear, they say, such or such a god hears wliat I say, 
and will punish me, if I speak falsehood. In such cases, they 
may be most believed, when they invoke the name of Risbi; 
hut, in general, they are considered at not strict adherers to 
the truth. 
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The perioDt imong them, who have committed to memorj 
the prayeri, which are offered to Kivhi, are called Roja, th< 
appellation given by the Bengaleve to all tboae who pretend 
to cure diaeatet by incantation. In each village of Rabhaa 
are one or two Rojas, who pray at every sacrifice to Rivhi, 
and on each occasion receive a piece of cloth, one-fourth of 
Uie hog, and some of the liquor. Any person, who chooses 
to karn the form of prayer, which is called Rishi Tatita, 
may become a Roja. The principal difference between the 
Rabhaa and I’anikocii arises from the mode of succession, 
and the rank of the women. 

When a man dies, his sons divide the property. The 
oldest receives a larger share than the others, and is bound 
to pay a larger share of any debt, that the parent may have 
incurred. The sons take care of any dependent female, 
that there may be left; but these are very few; the widow, 
unleu very old, can immediately procure a man, who will 
keep her, and the daughters are always in request. If a 
roan dies without sons, the whole of his properly goes to his 
brothers, or other male relations, on whom the females, both 
widows and daughters, are left entirely dependent. 

Girls are usually married at the age of twelve or thirteen 
yeara, and are sometimes older than their husbands, and 
even at luch tender agea parents do not insist on marrying 
their children, without consulting their inclination; neither 
is an unmarried woman of 20 disgraced or unmarriageablc, 
and at such an advanced age courtship is tolerated. A 
young woman, who thould have a bastard child by any per¬ 
son except a Rabha, would incur great censure; but would 
not be unmarriageable; and her offence would be expiated 
by a 6ne and entertainment. A Rabha cannot marry a 
strange woman; and, if his wife has a connection with 
a strange man, he must expiate her crime at a considerable 
expense. If the adulterer has been a Rabha, a hog and a 
littk liquor are sufficient The Rabha women however are 
reckoned infinitely more chaste, than the neighbouring Hin¬ 
dus, and few offences of this nature occur. Widowt are per¬ 
mitted to live with widowers as a superior kind of concubines; 
and evmi a man, who baa a virgin spouse, may share hit ti^ 
fectiont with a widow, and the children by her are not dia- 
graeed j but this ii atntlly avoided, the squabUiog of the 
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wonen under tuch circumtUneet being intolenUe. A 
lUbha me; marry aa far at aeven viret, and gire each a hut, 
and tbete being all of the tame rank, and haring nothing to 
ot^t to each other, their diiputei may be poiiibly endui^ I 
it ia very rare, however, that a Rabha renturea upon more 
than one wife at a time. The marriage ia accompanied by a 
aacrifice of fowla, and offeringa of liquor to Rithi. And by 
a feaat given to the relations and friends. It cannot coat 
leas than 30 rs., and the richest do not spend more than 40. 
The roan or his father, is at the whole expense; but gives 
nothing to the parents of the girl. Divorce is allowed on no 
account. 

No Rabha learns to read and write. All their women 
weave, and the men may follow any profession; but they 
chiefly confine themselves to agriculture, and the cutting of 
timber. The Rabhas have no hereditary chiefs; but all 
transgressions against their customs arc punished by sssein- 
blics of the people. For justice they have recourse to tho 
officers of government. They are a strong race of men; but 
uncommonly timid. 

The Kachharis form a tribe, of which a few families are 
settled in two eastern divisions of this district, and a great 
many in the lower hills of Bhotan, and in ,\sam. Indeed 
they allege, that their prince was sovereign of lliat country, 
when it was invaded fiy its present rulers; and he still re¬ 
tains the sovereignty of a considerable extent of hilly country 
south from As.im, and east from Silhet (Caclrar R). It is 
perhaps from this territory, that they derive the name usually 
given to them; for my informants say, that the proper name 
of the people ia Boro. Although long separated from their 
prince, and scattered through dominions of more powerful 
sovereigns, they allege, that they still retain their loyalty, 
and every year contribute to give him support. Each family, 
wherever settled, gives from one to 6ve rs., which are col¬ 
lected by persons regularly deputed from Kachhar the num¬ 
ber of families In this district may be about 200. 

The nature of their language may be seen in the voca¬ 
bulary. It ia never written; but a few persons have 
learned to read and write the Bengalese, which may be 
ctMtidered at the learned language of Kamnip. The cus- 
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toiDi of the Kacliharis a good deal resemble those of the 
Rabhas; but they have made tome more progress in the arts. 
Part only indeed use the plough, and part still adhere to the 
hoe; but they have not only tome men of letters, that is who 
can read and write; but also merchants, goldsmiths, black* 
smiths, coppersmiths and carpenters, and every woman weaves. 
Their manner of eating and drinking is the tame with that 
of the Panikoch, and they burn tlie dead. 

A mans' pro|)erfy aAer his death it divided equaliy among 
his sons by virgin wives; or, if he has none sucli, among his 
sons by widowliood or unmarried concubines; but bis brothers 
succeed in preference to hit wives or daughters, who are 
left entirely at the mercy of the men. Sons by concubines, 
if there are tons by wives, receive nothing, except by will or 
donation.* The Kachharis are excommunicated, if they marry 
a woman of a tribe, which they consider low, such as a 
Uablm; but they would willingly accept the daughter of a 
Rajbongti. They cannot marry any relation cither by father 
or mother. A man may marry seven wives, but no more, and 
nuiny have in tact two or three; but in general one is 
enough, although each is allowed a separate hut. A married 
woman, who commits adultery with a person of rank, is 
not divorced ; but, if a woman married, single, or widow, 
has connection with a man of a low tribe, she is excommu¬ 
nicated. Boys arc usually married at 15 or Ifi years of age, 
and girls at about 10, and the whole matter ia arranged by 
the parents, before the parties are informed. If a girl cannot 
procure a husband so soon, she is not disgraced, even should 
she liave a child when in waiting, and at M very few remain 
unmarried. The parents of the girl receive SO rs., and the 
whole exjiense, which may amount to about 20 more, is de¬ 
frayed by the parents of the boy. The marriage is cele¬ 
brated by a feast, where there is plenty of drink, and a hog 
is killed as a sacrilice to the goddess Jangkhana. 


• The laws of leRiiimacy relative la property aod rank art so vartons 
aad complex in diflcreat parts of lailia that it has been deemed aeees- 
aary to presrrte a great deal of Or. Bachaoan'a remarks oa marriage, 
and the position in which rhildrea stand to their parents in the eye of 
the law. which ia India ehiety dq;ieadi mi coitsm.—Bn. 
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The chief deity of the Kechheri* i» Siju, who live* in 
heaven, who created the world, and who lias a wife Moy- 
nong. Offeringi of fowlt, liquor and fruit arc made to Syu, 
and of fruit to Moynong. The KaccharU have no image* of 
theae Goda, but the people of Bhutan, who also wori.liip 
them, have images. Agrong is a male deity, to whom offer¬ 
ings are made in the open air, and at any place, in order to 
prevent disease, famine, and the attacks of wild beasts. At 
the Raja's house there is a temple of brick dedicated to this 
divinity. Besides these gods, wliich seem to Im those, that 
are proper to the tribe, the Kachharis pray to any other, that 
come in their way; but they belietc neither in witchcraft 
(Jadu,) nor in devils (Bhuts). They think, that 8iju punishes 
perjurers with disease, death, or some other evil, .uid there¬ 
fore use much solemnity in their oaths. They raise a small 
heap of earth, which they call .Syu, make an offering before 
it, fast a whole day, and then touch the heap of earth, while 
they deliver the oath. They have no knowledge of a future 
stale. 

They consider the Kolitas as their spiritual guides, yet 
I cannot learn, that these persons give tlieiii any instruction, 
nor do any thing farther, than to accept some annual presents. 
Earh village chooses a |)erson called an .A char, who punishea 
all those who transgress established customs, and who per¬ 
forms some reremoidcs at marriages and funerals; hut {ms- 
tesses no form of prayer like the Kojas <,f tlic llahlias. 

The Kachharis, that I saw, were stout men; but re¬ 
markably stupid and timorous; even hrandy could scareely 
give courage to the person who accompaincd me, while the 
Pandit procured the words of his language. 

The Mech are a tribe of Kamrup, that appear to have 
been once more numerous, than they are at present, and to 
have undergone great changes. A large district, Mechpara, 
derives its name from having been their abode; but there 
the whole have disappeared, and, it is to lie presumed, that 
they assumed the title of Rajbongsi, when Vitwo Kingho, the 
•on of • Mech’s wife, became sovereign of the country, and, 
being ashamed of lua barbarous ancestori, discovered that 
he was the son of a God. In Mechpara, however, and the 
temtory adjacent towards Uie west, there arc a good many 
famtiiea of • tribe called Kuri, who are said to have originally 
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been Meeb; but, idtbough they have adopted the fauiguage of 
Bengal, and toDie of tiie Hindu cuatoms, they have not been 
able to wean themaelves ao completely at the Rajbongata 
from their impuritiea, and are not therefore permitted to 
aaaume thia name, at they live in a part, where the Hindu 
cuatoma prevail. Near the weat bank of the Brohmoputro 
are a good many Mecb, who have exactly the tame cuatoma 
aa the Kuri, and who are not aahtmed of their original name. 
A few fainiliea of the Mech, who, at the Hindus would aay, 
continue to wallow in all their impurity, frequent tlie woods 
of this district towards the borders of Nepal and Bhotan; 
but the tribe forint a chief part of the population in all the 
territory between Vihar and the mountains; especially near 
Dalimkoth and Lukidwar. 1 procured no account of their 
cuatums; but am informed by a {lerson who knows them 
well, and who ia deacendetl either from the Mech ilerya or 
the God Sib, that they differ very little from those of the 
Kacchari, and that Siju ia also their principal deity. In the 
vocabulary will be teen a specimen of their language taken 
from one who lives in the n. w. part of the diatrict, whom I 
found to be a moat strenuous worshipper of Bacchus. In¬ 
cluding the Kuri and Mech, both rude and civilized, there 
may be in this district about 600 families. 

In the same vicinity are about twenty families of a rude 
tribe called Ne|)cha, wlio iiave nearly similar manners, but 
fur the present i hate deferred taking any account of tliem, 
aa they form a numerous class on the fronder of Puraiiiya, 
where I hope next year to visit them. As they eat (lork and 
beef, both Hindus and Moslems agree in considering them 
oa quite abominable. 

Near Linggimari are perhaps sixty families of Hsjong, 
who are the original inhabitants of the adjoining territory of 
Koroyivari, and whose chief was lately its proprietor. Their 
number being very smali, 1 shall pass them over, by stating, 
that in tbit district at least, they have adoptetl entirely the 
language of Bengal, but continue to deligk in all the im¬ 
purities of the Pati Rabhas. Their chief however, whose 
ancestors bad long posaessed the territory, pretended to be 
a Rgjbongtt, and observed tome sort of decency. He neither 
eats pork nor fowls, nor docs he pubikly drink strong liquors, 
and he receives instruction, (Upodes^ from a Brahman. Hia 
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Mtate w«i lateJy purchised in the neme of the Kiy* of 
Vihor. 

In thi» diitrict perhaps, 300 faniiliei of Garos itill remain; 
but of late rapid encroachments have been made on this 
simple people by the inhabitants of the plains. Some of 
them here, and a great many in Asam, have been weaned by 
the Kolitas from eating beef, and even those who have been 
received into the castes of the Hindus. What I have to say 
concerning them, I shall reserve, until 1 treat of the nations 
bordering on this district. 

If we exclude the Dorn fishermen, or Noiliyal, from the tribes 
of Kamrup, which 1 doubt cannot be done with propriety, 
the only tribeof that country, which seems to have had a sepa¬ 
rate profession, is the I lira, or potters, of whom in tlie eastern 
quarter of the district there are perhaps (100 families, 'I hey 
are considered as a very impure triliej but do not keep 
swine, and they are very rude in their art. Iiavmg no wheel 
for forming their ware. 1 now proceed to treat of tlie 
manners adopted by the Hindus of this district; hut Ibr 
many |iarticulars, e.specially belonging to the tribes of Ben¬ 
gal, I must refer to my account of Uinajpour. 

1 he Barondro liarhi and Baidilt Brahmans of Bengal, 
and tlie other Hindus from tliat country, observe the rules 
of purity and ceremony as in their own country; only it is 
not lawful to use in their ceremonies the grass called Kus, 
{Poa ci/noturoidet), and in its stead is used the Kese, 
which is the sacred grass of Kamrup. The reason assigned 
for this is, that the five tons of Pandu never penetrated so 
&r, and that the country it therefore impure. 

The Mailhilos and Kamnipi Brahmans, and their fol¬ 
lowers, especially the former, allow themselves many lilierties 
in eating, and use a great deal of meat, many of the Kamrupis 
eat ducks and pigeons, and the Maithilos even use castrated 
goats, although the last cannot be ofi'ered in sacrifice; but 
tbia ia not allowed in the Yogini Tantra, which eatends its 
indulgence only to the two former. 

Many pure Hindus, and even Bralmuns, intoxicate them- 
•elves with opium, hemp u not so commonly in ute. Many 
of the Maithilos avow openly, that their worship is accom¬ 
panied by the drinking of lujuor, and afterwairis they do 
not retire, until sober, but mix in company. Many of the 
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Earhit and Barondroi of the lect of Sokti wonbtp in the 
Mine manner, but while intoxicated, they have the lenie to 
avoid bein^ seen. 

The funeral cercmomes are nearly the same as in Benftal, 
only the mourning (Sraddho), is not by one half so expensive. 
The ceremony to a p.vor man will cost only from two to 
five rupees. Among the Brahmans of Bengal, there is no 
Moruiporas to perform any funeral ceremony over a dead 
Sudra; but to the higher Sudras they give in writing, a 
form of prayer; which any of the relations may read on the 
occasion. The .Maithilos and Kamrupis are not so scrupulous; 
but read prayers at the funerals of the chief Sudras, and are 
not disgraced by their condescension. 

None of the Kamrupis nor ^laithilos enjoy privileges in 
ninrriaoe. hl,e the Kuliiis of Bengal; hut are sought after in 
matclies ;n'eoi(litig to their weallli and learning. Tlie proper 
law of Kamrii|i tdlowi. no woman to be m.arried alter the age 
of piiherty, and the higher elassci. eoinply, hut itiany girls of 
the lower tribes do not proeuve liustiands until between 
l.l ami 'Jt) years of age. In such cases reslr.iiiit is in general 
not ex]H-cleil, and parents arc seldom at the pains to watch. 
Nor is a child by a person of the same caste any considerable 
impeilinient to the girls procuring a husband. The marriages 
are not near so ex|>cniive as in Bengal proper, and a Kam- 
rupi or Maithilo Brahman can be very well married for 40 or 
so rupees, and even a Rarhi or Barondto may be here married 
for 100. Kamrupi-Brahman parents never take money for 
their daughters, the Maithilos and Kajbongsis do; and, if 
the girl is very handsome, they sometimes receive more than 
defrays their whole cx|K;nse. There arc in Kamrup no 
Ghntoks, who preserve pedigrees, and make up marriages, 
nor dues any person live by tliis employment. The Maithilo 
and Kamrupi-Brahmant are content with one wife at a time, 
and do not publicly keep conoitbinos. The Kajbongsi of 
high rank marry several wives, and without danger to their 
caste, may keep any kind of concubine. 

By the law of Kamrup, two kinds of concubine are per¬ 
mitted. A Rajbongsi widow may become a Kain, which is 
usually translated by the Hindustani word Nekah; but 
here the contract is not accompanied by any religious or civil 
ceremony. The parties may separate whenever either 
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pltfatei, Rnd the children cinnot be merried to perton) of 
the fsther’R rank, in reipect to dignitie* ind richci j but they 
may be married to children of pure birth, who, in other 
points, happen to be greatly inferior, 

A R^bongti girl, who has never been married, may live 
with a mun as a concubine, and is called Konyapatro. There 
is no religious ceremony at the union; bul an emertainmciit 
is given to render the contract notorious. These woiiieu are 
more respected than the widowed conctibines, and living with 
them is considered as more honourable for the men. The 
ehitdren by such connections can more readily be married 
than the children of widowed concubines; but the mothers 
being generally low women the rank of the children is af¬ 
fected. The Konyapatro cannot he turned away, and the 
can marry no person i xcept her keeper. It is said that ac¬ 
cording to the original custom of kauirup, the whole chil¬ 
dren thus born of a Konyapatro, wight at any time be ren¬ 
dered legitimate by a subnctjueiit niaritage, and that among 
the lower Uajhimgsis in still humetinies practised. The 
two parents, being poor, wait until their eliililren grow up to 
enable them to defray the evpense of the ceremony, hince 
the introduction of tlic llengalese manners, however, such 
economy has become rare, and tlic higher class of Kajbung- 
sis declaim against its impropriety, nor will they sutler any 
person to marry a Konyapatro alter she has borne a child. 

Premature marriage is considered so necessary to Hindu 
ideas of propriety, that even the unfortunate children, who 
are bought for prostitution, are married with all due ceremony 
to a plantain tree, before the age when they would be dchird 
by remaining aingie. 

Among the Uajbongsis an unmarried woman who has had 
a child, must either live with her first lover or is considered 
only as a Kain, so that she is reduced to the rank of a wi¬ 
dowed concubine. It is only persons who have no Braiiman 
aa an inatructor, and whose chin a barber will not condescend 
to smooth, that are permitted to marry girls, who, without 
any tort of contract have allowed themselves to depart frmn 
the rulet of chaitity; but persons of this kind form perhaps 
one-half of the Kamnipi Hindus. 

The widows of Kamrup are permitted to bum themselves 
with the bodies of tbeir husband, or even to throw them- 
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•elm into • pit filled with fire, along with an; thing that be¬ 
longed to bhn; but neither practice is at all common, and in 
the course of a year not above three or four widows are sa¬ 
crificed in the whole district, exclusive of Bottrishauri; but 
every year on that estate alone four or five widows usually 
burn themselves. The very lowest castes, such as the Chon- 
dal, sometimes {terform the ceremony. Very few widows 
have been known to join the prostitutes. 

In Kamrup there seems to have been little or no distinction 
of castes from profession, and each caste, or rather tribe, 
practised all the arts, which were known in the country. 
They were farmers, traders, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, car¬ 
penters, extractors of oil, putters, weavers, dyers, artificial 
flower makers, preparers of tobacco, bricklayers, workers in 
bamboo, parchers of rice, and preparers of curds; but they 
had not the art of shaving, or washing, or bleaching, of 
working in leather, or of making paper, sweetmeats, butter, 
or Ghi. Ail these arts seem to have been unknown, and now 
are entirely followed by strangers, while the old arts are in 
general practised inilifiTercntly by all. The basket-makers, 
however, of Bengal, being a very low tribe, none of the 
Kamrupis will make these for sale. In all the remote parts 
tlie arts of weaving and dying seem to have been exclusively 
practised by women, as is the case in Ava; but now the ex¬ 
ample of the Bengalese has induced many Rajbongsi men to 
confine their labours to the shuttle, for which women appear 
to be much better fitted. The potters of Kamrup seem to 
have been unacquainted with the lathe, and formed their 
vessels merely by kneading. There can be little doubt that 
in a short period of years, the doctrine of caste will be fully 
extended to trades, although as yet it has made little pro¬ 
gress, except where the arts were unknown. The artists of 
Bengal being better workmen, will gradually spread, and the 
example of these will, 1 have no doubt, be followed. 

The sect of Sakto prevails most commonly among the 
Brahmans and Kayosthos, and most of the Sudras are wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu; but the last Raja of Vihar having 
adopted the worship of 8akto, many people on his estate in 
this district have followed his example. All persons, how¬ 
ever, except the very Ottswamis, ofter sacrifices to the Soktis 
when in distress. 
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In thii dirtiict there ere meny rillaget which hare no De¬ 
rate, or village god. Still auch objectai of worship are very 
numerons, end in my account of each division I hare men- 
tioned those that ere most common. Few or none of tliem 
hare Pujaris, or officiating priests, each man's Purohit at¬ 
tends tti the sacrifices that arc offered. I am iiifornied that 
according to the Raliunondon in his treatise called Kritiyo 
tottwo, Vyas gave orders that after the !v>.)0(Hli year of the 
Koliyugo, that is to say a long time after his death, the 
Gramdevatas should lose all their power. If \ yas gave any 
such order, it is a pretty clear proof that during his life he 
could not venture to make such an cncroachincnl on the re¬ 
ligion common in the country at the time; for 1 have no 
doubt that these Gramdevalus arc the gods that were ori¬ 
ginally worshipped in the country while its inhabitants were 
still rude tribes. Before Vyas, in my opinion, Gautama had 
attempted to make a similar reform; but that teacher had no 
more success than Vyas, and the Gramdevatas continue not 
only to be worshipped in alnm;.t every village of India j but 
in Bengal their worship has even become that wliicit is most 
prevalent among the Brahmans; for no one can deny that 
Kali is tt Gramdevata, and Kali is the grand object of the 
Sokti worship. Indeed all the female Gramdevatas arc con¬ 
sidered as different forms of the same deity ; but this ap¬ 
pears to me a kind of philosophical refinement which is often 
introduced in order to conceal the glaring difficulties of po¬ 
pular doctrines. Take from a pagan deity the name ami 
attributes and there remains nothing, nor can I discover any 
circumstance common to the horrid Kali and the gentle Ka- 
makhya, by which a common nature can be inferred. 

In tbit district the Chorokpuja is not performed at the 
tame season at at Calcutta, or as in Oinajpoor. Here it is per¬ 
formed on any day of the months Chaitro, Vattakh, Jaisbto, 
Ahsar, or Srabon; but it is most usually performed on the 
last day of Chaitro, which it the only day on which it can be 
performed at Calcutta in honour of Sib. Here, as in Dinaj- 
poor, it it never performed in the honour of any other God j 
but at Calcutta, it ia often performed in the honour of Ohormo 
Riga, a judge of the infernal regions. 

The aame aversion to take an oath that eaists in Bengal, 
prevails here also among all the higher ranks of Ilindua, and 
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there leeiBt to be a similar want of knowledge concerning 
fiiture life. 

Although, as I have mentioned, some of the most essentia 
ceremonies are attended with a more moderate expense tbai 
in many parts of Bengal, yet the Hindus are at more charge 
in religion than the Moslems, which will probably occasiot 
the more rapid increase of the latter in the' natural way oi 
propagation, ns the Muhammedan families will have greater 
means of subsistence. In this district the profits of the 
Guru are less than those of the Purohif. 

The Pandit Brahmans of Bengal are Gurus for all the 
others of the Sokti sect, and for the highest of the Sudras of 
the sect of Sokti. The few of the lower tribes of Bengal 
who follow this Sokti worship are instructed by the Vorno 
Brahmans that are their Purohits. The Brahmans of Mai- 
thilo and the Kamrupis are not digraced hy acting as Gurus 
for Khycn or Kajbongsis; although in Dinajpoor none but a 
Vomo would give these last instruction (Upodes). 

In the account of the diflTerent divisions I have mentioned 
the chief Gurus, who preside over the worshippers of 
Vishnu, that form by far the most numerous class of Hindus 
in this district In the parts west from the Chhonnokosh the 
Goswamis of Bengal have secured a large proportion of 
these, and Kungjokisor of Konggopoor has by far the must 
extensive jurisdiction. He and the others frequently travel 
through their respective districts and give Upodes to very' 
high and pure personages. For lower persons of pure birth 
they employ Odhikari Brahmans, that is proprietors; for 
these pastors have a property in their flock, and may gain 
14 or 15 rupees a month, besides what they give to the 
Guru. It must be observed that there are two kinds of Od¬ 
hikari Brahmans. Some are proprietors of a flock of people, 
whom they guide; the others are proprietors of a temple 
and image of God. The first in this district are not much 
disgraced, and although not called Pandits, which is confined 
to the Sokti sect, are more respected than the Vishoyis, who 
have accepted of the service of men. The Odhikaris, who 
are proprietors of a tempb are as muck respected as the 
Vishoyi, if they keep a Pojari to perform the drudgery of 
die God; but if they degrade themselves by aedng in this 
iiiaiui«r no Vishoyi wffl marry in their fiumfies. 
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The Ctoswami* for the lower cartes, anil even for the Knj- 
bongiis. employ Sudra instructors, partly Vaiahnov, and 
partly Khyen and Rajbongsis, and such nwv clear 

seven or citrht rupees a month, besides what they atie to the 
(iuru. In this district the Vaishnnw tlni« emploved are 
nsiially called \ aira)rfs. although totally dilVeii'iit from the 
Vairapis of the west of India, and the eater part of them 
are toen married men. Many ItajliuimMs, and a ti,H Khven 
also, have separated from the \n!.;ar, and are emptoveii to 
instruct the followers of the (io wamis. 'J’heir oniee is here¬ 
ditary, and they also arc eiilled Odhikaris. The (iosw.inii of 
course shares in the profits of all these suhordinales; but it 
is not supposed that Kunpijokisors profit from this district 
exceeds .'tOOrs. a month; the family, howeier, possess other 
jurisdictions and property. In some parts the (ioswami* 
entrust the collection of their dues to pi rsons e.illed haux- 
dars, who have under their authority deputies eall.-il Chlniri- 
burdars, and account to him for wliat they rieeive; in nthera 
they rent the collection to lz,iradnrs, all these pi rsonv arc 
mere laymen, have Persian titles for their ofliees, inid take 
no share in the instruction of the people. In other parts the 
Goswatni entrusts the collection of hi*, ihies to those, who .arc 
his deputies in jterfurniing tlie sacred odice. 

In the western parts, howevtr, a consulei ahle eneriiacli- 
ment has been made on tlie riahts of the saeri*d order by 
some persons of the medical tribe, who ar,* ealleil .Sorkar 
Thakur. 

In the parts of the district, wliieh were Mihjiet to Porikhyit 
Raja, and in Asam, the plan diflers .i pood dial, e'.eept 
wliere some encroachments have been m.ide in iiahirbondo 
and Rhitorbondo; but even there the eastern (Jiiriia retain 
some of their power, as is also, in a small ileorec, the cate in 
^ ihar proper, and in the part of the district west from the 
old Tista. In these Eastern regions the Bhokot, or wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, arc much more subjected to their Gurus, 
who are called Mohajons or persons of great wealth, a title 
usually given to merchants. They are alto called Moha- 
purusbor, great men. Many of them are Kamnipi Brahmans; 
but tlie greater part, and those who have the greatest num¬ 
ber of followers are Kolitas. These instructors have large 
thatched halls, were they reside, and instruct their pupils 
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(SUhyo), and many of these always attend die Guru, and 
work for their mutual support, while others remain in general 
at home, take care of their families, and only attend or- 
casionaliy for instruction. In order to assist them in the 
care of the numerous flock, which many of these great men 
possess, they employ deputies to reside in places, that are 
chiefly convenient fur the instruction of such, as family con¬ 
cerns prevent from a due attendance on the chief. These 
are called Medis, and are attended in the same manner as 
their masters, but by smaller numbers; and they also con¬ 
tribute to hit support and power. 

Among the Gurus of Kamrup, both Brahmans and Kolitas, 
who instruct the people in the worship of Vishnu, there 
has arisen no less than four schisms, of which I could give no 
account, when treating of the schisms of the Brahmans, be¬ 
cause two of them have arisen from the influence of Kolitas. 
The doctrines, from whence these schisms have arisen, are 
called paths (Pontha), and the first had been pointed out by 
Chaitonyo, a Baidik Brahman of Sriliotto, and seems to have 
been that, which was followed, when the doctrine was 
originally introduced into Kamrup. In my account of Dinaj- 
poor, I have mentioned this person's history. Not contented 
with this path Damodor, a Brahman of Kamrup, pointed out 
another, and many endeavour to find their way to heaven by 
his rout ’, but two Kolitas, Songkordev and Madhovdev, have 
persuaded many, that the paths, which they have discovered, 
arc more advantageous. I have not learned exactly the 
difi'erences of doctrine, on which these schisms are founded; 
but the followers of Chaitonyo are called Vaishnov, and the 
residences of their Gurus are called the house of God 
(Thakurvari), or palace (Pat); while the followers of the other 
three paths are edied Bhokot, and their residence is called 
Cbhotro, or umbrella. 

These Moh^ons, and their assistants the Medis, teem to 
give themselves more trouble than usual in the instruction of 
their folloirers. They not only teach them a form of prayer 
(Upodes), but seem in some measure to preach. Assembling 
40 M £0 of their sehtdars, they instruct them in their duty, 
and read tome books, which were ctunpoaed by their great 
doctors, and which consiM chiefly in extracts from the 
Bhagwot translated into the vulgar language of Kamrup. 
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The other Guru*, a* uiual in India, content ibenMcIvet with 
giving a short exhortation, at the lime when they teach tlie 
form of prayer. This superior attention it prubahly the 
reason, why the preacitcr* of the East ha»e acquired so mucli 
power over tlieir flocks, and also has been the cause of their 
success in converting many of the rude tril)es. 

The number of j>eo|)le in the tribes, upon whom no sort 
of impression has I>een made by the Brahmans, is very 
inconsiderable, and in the Appendix, are included under 
the general name of Asurik, strictly signifying persons 
who have no god, that is who worship gods different from 
those of the Hindus and Moslems, each of whom now ac¬ 
knowledges, that the other has a law. If indeed 1 had in¬ 
cluded all the low castes, who receive no insirurlion from 
Fakirs, Brahmans or persons employed under this priesthood, 
such as the Pati Rabhas, Daiiyi, Gorami Rajlmngsis, Bede, 
Jugis, &c. &c., I should have increased the number of 
Asurik to a very considerable proportion of llie whole, that 
do not profess to follow the Koran; hut among the Hindus 
I have included all those, that have adopted the language of 
Bengal, and have thus separated themselves from tlie persons, 
who by both Hindus and Moslems are considered as little 
better than brutes in the shape of men; (see account of Asam 
in the 2nd volume of the Asiatic Itcscarches.) 

The Purohits, or priests who perform the cereiiinnics of 
religion in Kamrup have much more profit, than those who 
instruct the people. The Pandit* of Bengal act as Purohits 
for all pure Hindus of that country alxive the rank of trades¬ 
men, and generally understand more or less of Sangskrita; 
but many of them, who arc called Dosokorma, know very 
little more than to be able to read it, and their science con¬ 
sists in knowing how the 10 most usual ceremonies ought to 
be conducted. Still lower are some Brahmans called merely 
Purohits, who have little or no learning more than Voroos, 
and officiate for the lower cattes of pure Hindu*. The 
Brahmans of Bengal do not act as Purohits for any Kainnipi 
tribe and the whole profit of that flock is still enjoyed by the 
Maithilot and Kamrupis. These abstain from assisting the 
low castes, such as the Rajbongsi* who still retain their im¬ 
pure customs, and who form J of the whole, and Dauyi, 
00 
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Koch, be«ren of the pehuxiain amt the like i but bare ex¬ 
tended their care to many of the tradeamen of Bengal, who 
have aettled in Kamrup. 

All the Brahmani of Bengal aettled here have aenae enough 
to continue in the aociety of women \ but aeveral of the 
Maithiloa and Kamrupia have gone to Benares (Varanasi), 
and have relinquished the world (Dondi). Some of the 
Brahmans of Kamrup, who are spiritual guides (Mohajons) 
in the eastern parts of the district, have deserted their wives, 
without however becoming Dondis, and are merely called 
persona without a family (Udasin). 

Separation from the pleasures of the world not being adapted 
to the constitution of Kamrup, three classes of Brahmans 
dedicated to God have come from the west of India; but as 
they seem to meet with lest attenUon, their numlier is smaller 
than in Dinajpoor, and one of them has had little or no suc¬ 
cess in supporting the pious resolution of hit profession. The 
most numerous, by far, are the Sonnyasit of Songkor 
Acharyo’s congregation (Soniproda); but only two convents 
(Akras) pretended to abstain from worldly aifairs, and in 
my account of Sonnyasikata 1 had occasion to mention 
the submission, which one of these has made to the power 
of the ilesh. The others are keen merchants and farmers, 
and one convent (Akr.i) has purchased a considerable 
estate. These merchants do not presume to beg; but 
are occasionally visited by more regular brethren from the 
west, who give them instruction, and receive their charity. 
No merchants seem to be more successful, as in every part 
of the north of India they have numerous brethren, that 
lend each other mutual assistance. The traders are little, 
if at all, respected; but considerable respect is shown to 
such as live in their Akras, rent land, and cultivate by means 
of those who are rewarded by a sliare of the crop. 

The men dedicated to God, and belonging to the Sri Som- 
proda, or congregation of lUmanuj Acharyo, are called 
lUmayits. They are not so numerous as the Sonnyasis; but 
their conduct is very correct. I have already given an ac¬ 
count of the manner in which they live. The manner of life 
and conduct of those called Nimayit, belonging to the Sonok- 
somproda, are nearly the same, and they are equally respected. 
Their number is very small The whole convents (Akras) 
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of the two orders nujr Amount to S8. The Sudrw of Bengal 
dedicated to the service of God, here as in Din^poor, are 
called Vaishnora, and in general I may refer to the account of 
them, which 1 have already given. I am however told, that 
I have been misinformed, wheni sUted, that any family, after 
having been for some generations dedicated to God, might 
be received into full communion with the V aishnom. That 
in reality is confined to a peculiar caste, which brings thent 
to almost an e*act resemblance with the Vaisliimvum of the 
south of India, whom 1 have supposed to be the remains of 
an ancient priesthood. Persons not of this caste, who assume 
their manner of life and name, have no sort of claim to the 
dignity. In the south the Brahmans alleged that the Vaiah- 
navum are very careless in forming their marriages, and a 
similar opinion prevailing among my Bengalese assistants, 
seems to have been the cause, why I received the account, 
which 1 gave in Dinajpoor. It must however be observetl, 
that impostors must frequently succeed in obtaining admis¬ 
sion among the proper Vaishnom, and that the opinion of the 
Brahmans may have a strong foundation in truth. The 
number of families of Vaishnom, pretended or real, may be 
between 13 and 14 hundred. 

In this district there are only about .'lO convents (Akras) of 
Vaishnom, who have left their families (I'dasin); but there 
are a good many vagrants, who without having any just claim, 
pretend to belong to these institutions. The Vaishnom here, 
who have deserted their females to live in Akras, are usually 
called Brokot, and often Vairagis, while those who have 
familiea are often called Songjogis, and in some places 
Chhokure. A family that lives entirely by begging may make 
3 rt. a month; but many rent lands, many make beads, and 
many perform as musicians, and thus add a little to their 
incomea. 

The Sudraa of Kamrup are not without peraont dedicated 
to God. In the eastern parts all the followers of Cbaitonyor, 
of whatever caste, are called Vaishnom; but among them 
Aere are many who have left their familiea, and serve God 
and the Gura. These are called Udasin, and those who re* 
BMun with them families ere as usual caUed OrihL The 
fisOowns of the other three paths (Ponthaj are called Bhokot 
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or Bbokto, uid preroil so macb, tliat sinong the neighbouring 
rude tribes this luiroe it applied to aignify a Hindu or 
Bengalese. The Bbokots who remain at home are called 
Sadhu, those who live with their Gurus, in the service of 
God, are called Kewolya. Some of the Media or inferior 
teachers, but not all, are selected from these persons, who 
have deserted their fumiliet, and who not only beg, but work 
for the benefit of their superiors. The Vaislinom and 
Bhokot who have separated from their families totally reject 
the worship of tlic Soktis and village Gods; but the others 
have not been able to relinquish the flesh of sacrifices. In 
the western parts of the district none of the tribe of Kamrup 
have separated from their families, although many act as de¬ 
puties for the Brahmans in the instruction of the lower 
orders. 

The Sndras of the west of India called V'airagis. who have 
deserted their families to live in the convents of this district, 
are not numerous. There are in all JJ5 convents, and they 
are very poor. Each convent on an average may contain 
five Vairagis, and this average may be extended to all the 
convents of other kinds. The title Vairsgi in this district is 
often given not only to the Vaishnoin, who inhabit convents, 
but to such, as without having put tliemselves under such a 
restraint, arc employed by the (soswamis to instruct the lower 
castes. 

Among other species of worship, the Hindus are fond of 
pilgrimage. In the topographical part will be found an ac¬ 
count of the places in this district, that arc frequented by 
the pious i but great numbers pass through the country to 
Kamakhya, and are a heavy burthen on some of the Zemin¬ 
dars who choose to feed them. Many from this district go 
to that place, and occasionally some go to dagunnath, Kosi 
and Goya. This is chiefly done, when a Braliinan comes 
from any of these places, and undertakes to conduct a flock. 
The hospitable roofs of the Kangkinya and Bamondangga 
Zeraindara afford every accommodation to these persona, 
until their flocks assemble, and the poor Bengalese have not 
that turbulence, of which bis contemporaries were so much 
•censed fay Xenophon {prom, m lifiro de Cpri hut.) but 
o^r themselves with the utmost mdiness for the use of 
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their pMt^ Tiw only aifBculty that the Brahman cn- 
counten, ia in coming ao far; his stay here, anti his return it 
comfortable and advantageous. 

For maintaining the rules and discipline of castes, those of 
Bengal follow nearly the same customs as in other parts, only 
there are very few of tlie Company’s called liols, and it it 
only in fialiirbondo that there arc any Dolpotia. In my ac¬ 
count of Dinajpoor I have explained these terms. The 
Brahmans, Kayosthos, and intermediate trilies, settle all 
offiinces against custom in assemidies of the chief people in 
the neighbourhood (Punchaet). The lower castes have chiefs 
called Poramaniks or Prodhani, whose uflice is not heredi¬ 
tary. These are in general appointed by the proprietors of 
the land, with the consent however of the caste, and of the 
spiritual guide, and are very much under the infliirnc<‘ of the 
latter, who shares in all fines. The chief profit of the Pora- 
manik arises from his being the cook .it marriages, when he 
receives a piece of cloth and d or 4 anus in money. 

In the western parts the tribes of kamrup follow nearly 
the some plan, the Khycn and Ilajbungsis, who reekon them- 
selves pure, decide nil matters of caste in asseinhlies, wliite 
the Diiuyi, impure K.'ijhongsis, and other low irilirs have 
chiefs (Porawnnik). In the eastern parts .again esery thing 
is settled by the Media, appointed by the s|iiii(ii.,I guides. 
The plan, which is followed in llaworuglnit, may serw as an 
example for the whole. The priest (Pundiil; of the \ ijni 
Rajn, to which chief the territory belongs, has draw n up a 
proper cotie of rules railed Prayuscfiitto Tottwo, which is 
generally observed. Kucli Medi has under his care a com¬ 
pany (Mel or Kel), which contains about a hundred families 
of the worshippers of Vishnu (Uhokut) of all castes, liuch 
of these has its own Poramanik, fur there all the Uajbongsia 
are also called Koch, and do not prelentl to be judged by 
their peers (Punchaet). When a person has been diK’overed 
in tlie transgression of any rule of his caste, as descriU'd in 
the code of laws, be is in danger of cxconinmnicatioii, and 
must humbly entreat the Medi to remove the scandal, which 
ia done by a fine. Almost the only transgression committed 
in that quarter, uiaes from the good nature of tlie men, 
who in fbworaghat are particularly obliging to Uieir wives, 
and will not see many fraiitiea. The fine ia usually one 
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rapee, uid in extraordimr]' ctwi ariwi to doable that turn. 
With ihii, at there it no tmall raone;, the Medi purchaaet 
aalt, whicb it divided into 10 equal portions, of these one 
goei to the llaja’t priest (Purohit); one it taken in the 
Raja'i name, but this alto falls to the share of the priest; 
one goes to the easy man's spiritual teacher (Guru); one to 
bis priest (Purohit), and six are divided among the Medi 
and the kindred of the delinquent. The Raja's priest it said 
to make about 500 rs. a year from his fifth share of the fines 
in Haworaghat alone, where the whole population may be 
rather more than 40,000 people, of which not above a half 
are subject to these rules of caste, the Muhammedana, the 
impure Gorami Koch, and the Rabhas, making a large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants. 

VariouM matt Seet $.—At Ronggopoor are two families of 
native Portuguese, and at Goyalpara there are twenty. 
These last are called Chholdar, I suppose a corruption of 
soldier. None of them can either read or write, only two or 
three know a few words of Portuguese, and they hare en¬ 
tirely adopted the native dress. The only European cus¬ 
toms, which they retain, are that the women curtsey, and 
the men bow, when they salute a stranger; and the men 
would take off their hats, were they provided with such an 
article of luxury; for they make a motion with the hand to 
exprcM their desire of performing th'is salute. The men also 
preserve some little degree of European activity, and are 
much feared by the natives, who employ them as messengers 
in making any demand, to a compliance with which a little 
fear may contribute, such as the payment of a debt. The 
women live chiefly by sewing and distilling spirituons liquors, 
of which the men consume as much u they possibly can 
afford, and retail the remainder. They seem to know little 
or nothing concerning the Christian religion, and have no 
priesL Sometimes they go to Bhaoyal near Dhaka, in order 
to procure a priest to marry them; but in general this is too 
expensive, and they cwitent themselves with a public acknow¬ 
ledgement of marriage. They were lately more numerous; 
a merchant, named RauMh, having givea them much encou¬ 
ragement, and kept many in his pay. He was killed in an 
expedition in ^ Aeam, and many of dm Portnguese have 
ainoe retired to other places. 
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The OihoyeU, mentioned in Dinajpoor, are acatteied thinly, 
through hll the country, at places of considerable trade. 
They ore almost all of the Kengiya kind, one of whom has 
lately purchased an estate. There are a few 8iks, and they 
bare two places of worship (Songgot); one at Dhuhri, and 
one at OUpoor. 

Both Oshoyals and Siks are entirely traders and few of 
them have brought their families to reside with them. 
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VATCiiAi. nooccnoNS or Roixaorooa, 

Animali.—in the wooda of Mechpan are found two kioda 
of the ape. both called Hulluk by the natirea. The one, 
which ia of a ^ey colour, aeema to be the Simia Moloch of 
Audibert j and the other, which ia black, with broad white 
eye brows, ia the second variety of the long-armed ape, de- 
acribed by Pennant. Although the colours of these two ani- 
mala are very different, their manners, shape, and cry, are so 
much alike aa to give room to think that the difference arises 
from some accidental circumstance that I have not been able 
to trace. 

The llulluka live in considerable herds; and. although 
exceedingly noisy, it is difficult to procure a view, their acti¬ 
vity in springing from tree to tree being very great; and they 
are very thy. In the dry season, when water is scarce, and 
they arc under the necessity of leaving the woods to procure 
drink, they are often caught, as nothing can be more awkward 
than their walk, which is always erect. The old ones, when 
caught, are very intractable, and seldom live long; but the 
young ones are readily tamed, are fond of being caressed and 
Kratched by men, and of playing with dogs; but they are 
extremely irritable, and impatient of restraint. Although 
uncommonly ugly and misshapen, the Hulluk has much less 
grimace than a monkey, and ia not so exceedingly dirty and 
indecent; but it seems to be endowed with less intellect, vi¬ 
vacity, and courage. The two animals have a mutual detes¬ 
tation; but a monkey always puts to Sight an ape larger 
than itself. Spiders and grasshoppers seem to be the fa¬ 
vourite food of the HuUuks; but they will also eat fish and 
wild fruit and leaves. They have three kinds of cry, all 
shrill, harsh, and monotonous. One somewhat resemblea 
Ayu, ayu, ayu, and seema to mark impatience; another ia 
like Ula, ula, ula, with nearly the sound of vowels and aecent 
of the English word huaxat the third ia a short kind of bark 







won, wotli won. Theie two latt teein to expmn varioat de¬ 
grees of Mtiefsetion. The retembUnce of apei to mankind, 
and the painful education that hat been given to the few 
which hare reached Europe, having led to opinioni con¬ 
cerning their faculties, at far removed from truth, at a de¬ 
scription of the learned pig would be an accurate repreien- 
tation of the groveling race, I have entered mure fully into 
an account of this animal's manners, than its ronseejuence 
otherwise would require. As this animal has nails on the 
thumbs of its hind hands, for they cannot witli propriety be 
called feet, it must be classed with the Pongo of Ilufl'on; but 
it will be a distinct s|)eries, if that great naturalist was suffi¬ 
ciently accurate in stating, that the Pongo has no rallosilics 
on his buttocks; for Indh the grey and black liulluks have 
that distinguishing mark, although it is much conrealcii by 
the length of their hair. 

The short-tailed monkey, called Morkot hy the natives, 
and described in my account of Dinaj[ioor. is found in the 
woods of this district; and I have already mentioned the 
great colony of this vile animal that is on the hill '1 ok()res- 
wori. At Nenggotiyar Pahar, North from Yogighopa, there 
is another, but not so remarkable. In Bengal the iiioiikies, 
which have tails longer than their body and head, seem in 
general to be called Lavnggur. In the woods, near (loyalpara, 
1 observed a herd, but had no opportunity of observing 
them close. Although nearly of the same si*e, they seem to 
differ from the Honuman on the hanks of the Ganges, in 
being all over of a pale yellowish red, ami in being re¬ 
markably shy. It is probable, that they may be of the kind, 
which Audibert has called Simla EntrUai. Both species of 
monkies live entirely on vegetables, and in Mcchpara are 
very destructive in both gardens and fields. The apes living 
chiefly on insects, do no harm to the natives. 

The Lemur tardigradut, by the natives of Mechpara, where 
it is sometimes but rarely caught, is called Lojjawoii Honor, 
or bashful monkey. In comparing it with a monkey, the 
people here have been more successful in their classifleation 
than those of HindusUn, who caU it a cat. It is, however, 
an animal of prey, and feeds, I believe, chiefly on small birds, 
which it takes at night, and is then very active. Its manners 
in tome respects resemble those of tbs bat, as it is daasled by 
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the give of day, and then retirei to reat, hang^ iroin the 
braneh of a tree, roach u the large hati of India do. 

The comroon black bear of India ia occasionally found in 
the wilder parts of the district; but ia not numerous. One 
of their principal haunts ia in the old ramparts of Komota- 
pnor, where the holes, which they dig in the earth, are 
secure from being filled with water. Many also haunt Sin* 
geswor forest, and sometimes kill a person that has straggled 
near. They destroy mangoes, jaks, plantains, and honey; 
but do no barm to the crops nor herds. The proper name 
in this district is Bhandi; but towards the south the word 
Bhaluk is in common use. 

Otters are very numerous, and in die northern pvts of the 
district a few skins are procured by fanners for the Bhotan 
market; but this kind of hunting ia not carried to the extent 
of which it it capable. A few of the hunters from Dhaka, 
who arc of the tribe called Gangrar, frequent the banks of 
the Brohmoputro, and kill otters fur the traders of that city. 
Their first step is to catch a living young otter, and these are 
procurable between the middle of November and the middle 
of December. During the two following months is the 
season for hunting. The hunter goes to a place frequented 
by otters, ties the young one to a bush or reed, and conceals 
himself near. Its cries soon bring the old ones, which the 
hunter strikes with a harpoon. The hunter as usual is paid 
in advance, and is allowed half a rupee for every skin. Each 
hunter takes in advance from 5 to 10 rs. for the season, at 
the end of which he delivers the skins that he has procured, 
and settles his account. The otter of India is about 3^ feet 
from the snout to the end of the tail 

Foxes (emus BatgaleniU Pennant) and jackals are numerous 
in every part of the district; and I lievd of a hyana having 
carried away two children; but in this district this is not a 
common animal. On the north-west frontier towards Nepal, 
I heard of a wild animal called Hungra. It is said to be like 
a jackal; but whether or not it ia a wolf, I was not able to 
determine; for in no part of die country could I induce any 
person to bring me tbe wild quadrupeds. In the same vid- 
nity I beard of another aninud seemingly of rite canine tribe. 
It is ealled Kuhok, and by the natives b said to be of two 
leligioM. Tbe Modem Knh^ five upon hues and deer, 
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while the Hiiidai content themulTet with carrion. The; 
produce between the middle of Norember and middle of Ja¬ 
nuary, and the young are then sometime! caught; but I had 
no opportunity of seeing one. 

The tiger, commonly called Goragha by the natives, on 
account of its killmg cattle, in most parts of the district it 
very seldom seen. In Bottrishaaari, one of the countries 
most exposed to their depredations, a man may lie killed 
once in two or three years, and from Ki to !i0 cattle may be 
annually destroyed. Even the buflalo hat lieen known to 
fall a prey to the Govagha, of which I never heard an 
instance in any other part of India. In the eastern wilds, 
tigers are by no means so troublesome as I t‘X|H‘ctcd; and the 
injury which they commit is still less considerable than in 
Bottrishaaari. They seldom, 1 was told, conic on the plaint; 
but are very numerous among the Garo mountains. l,eopardt 
are not more'common than tigers. In Mcchpara and .Mo- 
longgo, I heard also of the small animal of this kind (Nakrt- 
wori), that is said to live on trees; but alllioiigli I nfl'ered very 
considerable rewards, I could not inucurc oiu' either dead or 
alive 

Porcupines are not so numerous as in Dinajpoor, and are 
still less sought after for food. Hares are very ahundsnt in 
every part of the district, even on the left of the Brohmopu- 
tro. This I did not expect, as to the east of the lower part 
of its course, this animal is not found. In some parts of the 
district, chiefly towards the west the farmers have nets, and 
are at the trouble of catching the bares. In others they are 
totally neglected, or when people are hunting deer, they may 
occasionally be at the trouble of knocking down a few harca 
with a stick. Bata ire very troublesome and destructive, 
especially a kind, that, as the winter crop of rice comes to 
maturity, and the fields become dry, forma large holes under 
ground, where it hoards up grain to last it for the sesson. 
Poor boys are very diligent in the search of these boards, and 
oflen procure a very considerable quantity of grain. 

Both in the woods of Meebpara, and in those of Bottrisha¬ 
aari, the Pangolin u found. In the laUer it is called Keyot 
Macbh, or the fish of the Keyot (a tribe of Hindus}. In the 
former Katpobu (timber animal) u the name by which it it 
liaown. T^ reason aiaigned for this name it, that it hvea in 
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the boUow trunk* of tree*. It it • tety rare inimal, but very 
much tought after, m it* fleth it luppoted to potten ttnmg 
•phroditiac quaiitiet. 

Eleplianla are numerous througbout the two eastern diri* 
aiont, and many frequmt the part* of the two division* 
towards the north-west, that are situated towards Nepal and 
Bhotan. Of late years they scarcely ever have penetrated 
into any other part of the district, and seem therefore to be 
on the decrease; as *0 years ago they often came far south. 
They are exceedingly destructive to the crop* of grain; and 
notwithstanding vast labour and trouble taken to watch the 
crops, do much injury. When tlie rice approaches maturity, 
every roan, in the parts which the elephant frequents, is 
under the necessity of watching through the night. Stages 
are erected on posts I* or It feet high, and on one side of 
the stage a small shed is made for the watchmen, two of 
whom always mount the same stage. One feeds a fire that 
burns constantly on the open part of the stage, while the 
other in his turn, is allowed to sleep, except when any wild 
animals such as elephants, deer, or hugs, come into the field; 
then he is roused, and both unite in shouting and in making 
all the noise they can with stick* or drums. They never 
attempt to attack the animals. The principal haunts of tlie 
elephant in the rainy season, seem to be the Sal forests; in 
the dry season they chiefly frequent the tiiickets of reeds, by 
which so much of the country is overgrown. They very 
rarely go upon the mountains. Their two principal retreats 
however are Porbotjoyar, and the deserted tract of the coun¬ 
try, which is situated between the Gro mountains, Mechpara, 
Kaluroalupara and Koroyivari. During the whole night that 
1 slept at the entrance to this tract from Nivari, the roaring 
was incessant. Near this 1 observed a regular road, which 
was said to be one of their paths, and that in their excur¬ 
sions tliey usually frequent one route, which soon becomes 
well beaten and smooth. I no where heard of their attacking 
men; but a very large one, which 1 saw swim over the Rroh- 
moputro in the height of the floods, landed at Guyal|>8ra, and 
in his passage through the town overthrew several lints that 
were in his way, while he was eating the plantain trees; so 
that a very general alarm being spread, I waa under the 
neceasity ef trading people to ahoot hhn. This animal was 
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a male, ami bad neither tutka nor tail, and wa< looked upon 
by the nathea at a curiosity, although the ioai of hie tail was 
probably a mere accident. 

In thia district very littio progreaa haa been made in the 
art of taking and taming these valuable animal*. .Several of 
the pi rprictors of land have tame female.* trained for the 
purpose (Kumkt). These arc provided with a lon-j rope, 
which is fastened to their girdle, and then coiled on their 
back. On its end it formed a noose, nliich a man uho sits 
on the back of the trained female, throws round tlic neck of 
the wild elephant, and then the tame one walk* away until 
the wild one is almost strangled. In the ineamiine, the people 
assisted by another tame female, endeavour to fasten ro|H's 
to his legs, and he is dragged to a place where there arc 
trees, to which he is fastened until he becomes somewhat 
tame. He is then led to a more convenient place by the lame 
females. The elephants usually caught in this manner are 
too small, being seldom pnx’iired more than !>} feet high; and 
a larger projiortion of them seem to die, tliao i>f those which 
are caught by being surrounded with a fence Kliaila). The 
Vijni Raja formerly paid his Irihute in elephants; hut, as very 
few auTvived, and as they were seldom of a good site, a value 
was put upon each that he should deliver, and the pay ment 
has been taken in money, it is however, more to hr attri¬ 
buted to the manner of catching, than to llie dilect of the 
breed, that the quality of the elephants which he delivered 
was of so inferior a nature; and 1 have no doubt, that the 
people of Chatigang would in this district procure must ex¬ 
cellent cattle. 

In Mechpara and Hawnraghat a few elephants are occa¬ 
sionally caught in pitfal* (l)hor). These are ilug in the 
paths above-mentioned IS cubits long, 8 deep, and t wide, 
and carefully covered with branches and earth. People 
provided with meant of kindling torches watch near, and 
when an elephant falls, they suddenly come up with lights, 
and make a noise which drives away the herd. If they were 
not disturbed, the others would help their companion to 
escape. Wheu thus deserted, ropes are made fast to the 
captive, and tied to trees. The people then dig, and throw 
in piecea of wood and earth until the poor animal ia able to 
cone out of the pit, and is placed in a state of diadplim!. 
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Thit abo it • very bail manner of catching ekphantt, at they 
are often to much injured in the fall that they do not recover. 
Many elepbantt are killed for their teeth. The people em¬ 
ployed are Rajbongti, Gtro, Rabba and Kacbbari farmert, 
who usually arc allowed one tooth, and give the other to the 
proprietor of the land; but it ii said, that the Vijni Raja 
takes both teeth, and only makes the hunters a preaent. In 
the north-west part of the district the elephant seems to be 
totally unmolested, at least by the people of Bengal, who 
neither attempt to kill, nor tame them. 

In most parts of the district there are only a few hogs; but 
in the two eastern divisions, in the two towards the north-west 
and near the forest called Singheswor, and near the woods of 
the Pangga Raja, they are very troublesome and destructive. 
The Hindu fanners there have nets, in which they catch the 
wild hog, and he is considered as pure food. No attempts 
are made to eradicate the breed, which indeed, I believe, 
could only be done by clearing the country. Even in the 
clear parts of the country, although the lower Hindus kill the 
wild hog on purpose to eat him; no attempt is made to extir¬ 
pate the anininl. Most people suiler loss by them, in parts of 
the district where there is little waste land, and where the 
few wild hogs that are found, nestle in the thickets by which 
the villages are surrounded. 

Everywhere that there are forests and extensive thickets 
of reeds, the rhinoceros is not uncommon; and in the two 
eastern divisions several persons make a profession of hunting 
this animal, which is quite harmless, and neither injures the 
persons nor crops of the inhabitants, it is a solitary animal, 
nor at any season docs the nule live in the society of the 
female. The rhinoceros is killed on account of his horn and 
akin. The horn is in great request, being considered as pos¬ 
sessed of great medical virtues, and it is employed for making 
bracelets and cups, that are used in the religious ceremonies 
of the Hindus. A good horn is worth 6 rs. on the spot. The 
skin is used for making targets. Each skin gives five or six 
cuts, of which the two best are on the hips. Each skin ac¬ 
cording to its site is worth on the spot from 12 to 3 rs. The 
proprietor of the land usually gets the horn, and the hunter 
(Pahttlwan) is allowed the dtin; but the landlord b generally 
cheated. 
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Tn the two eastern divisions, the hunters that kill the rhi¬ 
noceros and elephant, may be about BO or 70 in number, and 
are employed chiefly by four merchants rcsidin? at Dhubri, 
of whom one is a liengalese and three arc SiL». All the 
hunters are farmers, and employ only a pan of their lime in 
the pursuit of game. Each man usually receives (! rs. at the 
beginning of the season, and may kill one or two rhinoceruses 
and one elephant; but he also occasionally kills boll'aloei 
for their skins and horns; at least these are the only salcahle 
parts. The hunters of course cat the meat, as they do aKo 
that of the rhinoceros. The hunters use a h>r;;e piece eallcd 
Kamchunggi, which requires a rest to enalile the hunti>r to 
take an aim. Poisoned arrows are also einploved hoth for 
killing the buffalo and elephant, but it is only fire-.irms timt 
arc suflicient for killing the rhinoceros. 

In the two eastern divisions deer arc exceedingly numerous, 
and very destructive, and there are many in tlic two frontier 
divisions towards the north-west. In otlier parts they are 
scarcely known. Among the natives musks, deer ami ante¬ 
lopes are included under one Generie name, «hich in the 
Sangskrita is Mrogo, in the Bengalese is llorin, and in the 
vulgar dialect of Kamrup is Poliu. In other parts this la-t 
word it considered as applicable to atiy qiiailropetl. i shall 
commence with the largest. 

The stag is by far the most common deer of this district, 
and by the natives is called (Jaij and Bhalonggi. In travel¬ 
ling through the two eastern divisions I saw a great number, 
and had a great deal of difliciilly to account for their Hpi>e.ar- 
ance. In April and May I saw none that bad horns; and 
every herd, tliat I observed, had young ones, so that I con¬ 
cluded all which I saw, to l>e females ; and they were all of a 
light red colour, exactly like the eonimon red deer of Europe. 
These were the Bhalonggi of the natives. In November and 
December, again, alt that I saw were full grown, had all horns, 
and were therefore evidently males. These by the natives 
were called Gaoj, and were all of the brown kind with long 
hair under their necks, like the Biche d'Ardennei of Buflbn, 
which seems to be the same with the greater Axis of Pennant, 
or with what Europeans in India commonly call the elk. The 
Batives of this district allege, that there is one only species, 
and that all the males are dark brown, and alt the females 
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light iwd, and the appearances, so far as I saw here, would 
h^Bced me to join in their opinion, had not I in other parts 
seen both males and females of each kind. What became of 
the males in spring, and of the females in winter, 1 know not; 
but among many hundreds seen at each season, all the kinds 
seemed to be of one sex. Both seemed equally fond of the 
company of the wild buffalo, which probably serves them as 
a protector. 

At Goysipara the axis or spotted deer is called Borokho* 
tiya, and the porcine deer is called Khotiys; but neither are 
so common as the stag. The Cervus Muntjac of Gmelin, or 
rib-faced deer of Pennant it sometimes found near Guyalpara, 
where it is called Maya. The common Antilojje, or cerei- 
capra is found but rarely in this district, and is confined to 
its Norihern parts. By the natives it is called Kalshangr. 

No person in this district makes a profession of hunting 
deer, nor are their skins in request; but many farmers em¬ 
ploy their leisure hours in killing them, and thus procure a 
supply of excellent food, which is partly used when recently 
killed, and partly preserved by being dried in the smoke. 
This is done by carefully removing the fat, and separating 
the muscular fibres into slips of about the thickness of the 
thumb. The deer arc caught in pitfala by gins and by nets. 
Occasionally a sportsman goes out at night with a lantern 
tied to his head. The deer approach to view the extraor¬ 
dinary appearance, and the man takes the opportunity of 
killing them with arrows. 

In all parte where deer are found^ the wild buffalo is very 
common, and exceedingly destructive. It is a handsomer 
animal than the tame breed, and in its motions has a much 
finer carriage. Many are caught in pitfals by the farmers, 
who frequently also catch young ones alive, especially in the 
rainy season, when the inundation confines the herds to a 
few high places. On such occasions the farmers in their 
canoes attack a herd vrith spears; and, after having killed or 
dispersed tbe old ones, are offen able to secure some of the 
young. 

Besides the hunters (Pahulwan) of tbe rbiuoceros and 
elephant, wlio occasionally kill tbe buffido, there are a few 
hunters (Kangri), who pursue this animal alone. These also 
are fanners, and receive advances fimn some traders of Go- 
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jralpar* for the bomt u>d tkini, which «re cent to Dhaka. 
Two or three hunters generally go together, and without 
attempting to conceal tberoselres, shoot the buffalo with (mi- 
soned arrows. The slightest wound proves fatal in 5 or 6 
hours, during which the hunters watch the animal, and avoid 
a near approach, until he is dead. The poison is a root 
brought from the snowy mountains, which seems to lie in 
universal use throughout India. Twenty buftiilo hides bring 
the hunter from to S rs. When a herd of wild buffaloes 
is very troublesome, and will not remove for the shouting 
and noise of the villagers, a little grain procures the assist¬ 
ance of these hunters. They kill hve or six, and the re¬ 
mainder go away. They seem rarely to hunt, except on 
such occasions, as the whole number of skins procured is 
very inconsiderable. 

In the Brohmoputro there are many porpoises of the kind 
described by Dr. Roxburgh in the Asiatic Researches. 
They are killed by the tribe of fishermen called Gangrar, 
who use the oil. According to these fishermen, the porpoise 
brings forth her young between the llth of February and 
11th of April, and bears only one at a time. They do not 
give suck for more than a montli, by winch time the teeth 
of the young have grown, and they are able to provide for 
themselves. The male and female do not pair. They are 
seen in copulation between the Idtli of May and 14th of 
July, so that their period of gestation is ateut 9 months. 
They have been caught TJ feet long, and 6 feet is the com¬ 
mon sixe. They live entirely on fish. They may be taken 
at any season; but the roust convenient is from the middle 
of January until the middle of March. The fishermen in a 
fast rowing boat watch their coming up to breathe, which 
they generally do repeatedly near the same place, and strike 
them with a harpoon, that has three slender barbed prongs 
of iron about a foot in length. These are fixed into one 
end of a piece of wood; the other end goes into the hollow 
of a slender bamboo, which serves as a shaft; but the piece 
of wood separates from the shaft, whenever the animal is 
struck j and ii connected with it merely by means of a rope j 
aod this it the case with all the kinds of harpoon, that these 
fishermen employ. The shaft fioats, and enables the fisher- 
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BM 1 I to follow the porpoite, until it die*. After the entreib 
•nd bones here been thrown away, the whole body is cut in 
pieces, which are melted in an earthen pot for about an hour 
and a half. The oil it then strained from the flesh by means 
of sackcloth. One porpoise gires from 10 to 15 ters (844s 
sicca weight) or from 81 tVs •<> 32 ,Vs lb. of oil, which is not 
saleable, and is used by the fishermen themselves, partly for 
the lamp, and partly for making torches, with which they at¬ 
tract large fish towards their boats, and thus strike them. 
Should there arise any demand for train oil, much might 
be procured by this fishery, as porpoises swarm in every 
large river of Bengal 

It will not be necessary to enter into a detail of the birds, 
that are found in this district; as in general they do neither 
harm to the inhabitants, nor ere they applied to any use; 
yet birds of the genera of pigeon, partridge, quail, peacock, 
pheasant, bustard, bittern, plover, snipe, and duck of a great 
variety, and many of them very good, are in an extraordi¬ 
nary abundance. These however are not the kinds most in 
retptest among the natives, who, when they eat any wild 
bird, which is very seldom, prefer small herons, shags, and 
sparrows to all others. The wild fowl (Phatianm Gallti*) is 
very common in the woods, but is so very unclean a feeder, 
that it is impossible to endure it as food. 

In the account of the tribes, by which this country is oc¬ 
cupied, I have mentioned two, the Noliyas and Telenggas, 
which catch birds with a rod, the end of which is besmeared 
with bird lime. Some of these birds, chiefly parakeets, 
are tamed, and sold; but the greater part of what these poor 
creatures catch is eaten by themselves, and it is very seldom, 
that they can find a purchaser for any part of their game. 

The farmers near Goyalpara catch many young Moynas 
{Graeula refigUita) Phoridia { PtUtactu gingianiu B) and 
Tiyos, which is the most common pandceet of Bengal, hut 
does not seem aa yet to be have ^en introduced into the 
systems of ornithology. It comes nearest to the PuUaea 
torgmUa of Brissnn. In the same parts is also frequently 
procured the Bhimrsj (Xsusms malabariemi), which sings with 
a fine mellow vmoe, like that of a btifl-finch but louder. All 
these are eagerly bought up by the boatmen from the south. 
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•nd the parekeett are dutributed among the idle felloira 
about all the towns, to the great annoyance of erery person, 
who wishes to sleep after break of day. 

These two kinds of parakeet, and the Bawoyi (loria ty- 
phina) are exceeding great nuisances to the fanners of the 
two eastern divisions, who are compelled to watch their crops 
by night to drive away elephants, hogs, bufrulocs and deer, 
and by day to scare these birds. The millet (China, Kangni) 
suffers in particular from their depredations, the flocks being 
inconceivably numerous. The Kaim, a bird approaching 
near the galunila porphyria, is very numerous in ditches 
and ponds, and destroys a great quantity of grain, l.arge 
flocks of a crane called Kolong, and of another called Saros 
[ardea anligotte) frequent this district in winter, and eat much 
rice. They come from the north in the beginning of the 
cold season, and retire when the heats commence. 

In the dry season the pelican (pelicantu philippenni) is 
very common on the sands of the Brohmoputro. In the rainy 
season it is said to frequent the Garo mountains, where it 
breeds. In November and December I observed many thou¬ 
sands of them, in flocks, soaring high over the land littween 
these mountains and the Brohmoputro. They always fly in 
lines like wild geese; but on these occasions the lines crossed 
each other in various directions forming numerous squares 
and parallelograms, as if in a regular dance. It seemed to be 
merely for amusement, that the pelicans were thus employed, 
as they do not fish like the gulls by darting on their prey, 
but wade quietly along the shore, until a fish comes within 
reach of their enormous gape; nor were they emigrating 
from one place to another; but continued each time, that 
1 observed them, for more tlian an hour, to wheel about in 
various directions, so at constantly to alter the dispositmn 
of their lines; but the lines were always strictly preserved. 

The Pangga Raja employs d or G Falconers (Mirshekari), 
who train hawks, and catch, with the rod and line, the birds 
with which these are fed. Many hawks are used by the na¬ 
tives ; but in this district the two most remarkable are the 
Falco numdvs, little larger than a lark; and the Sofyedbaz, 
a very Urge Falcon with much white on her plumage, and 
an expanse of wing of 4 feet It is an Exeeedingly fine bird. 
No other nafive iwittlges in this sport. 
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lUptilci M unisl in warm clioMtei are abundant Near 
the Brohmoputro both rirer-turtie and land tortoiaea are 
much uaed in the diet of the nativea; but towarda the weat 
it ia only a few that uae them, although according to the 
Hindu law both are pure. Towarda the Brohmoputro a 
particular claaa make a profetaion of catching them, and in 
all placea they are caught by the common flahermen, cape* 
cially by those who do not uae nett, such as the Dauyi. 

The people who make a profession of catching turtle are 
the Gangrar, above mentioned as those who kill otters and 
porpoises. They employ a harpoon with three barbed pronga 
almutfour inches in length, and sell the turtle to petty dealers, 
who retail them through the country, especially at the mar¬ 
kets frequented by the Garos, who seem remarkably fond of 
this kind of food. All of them, that 1 have attempted to eat, 
appeared to me to be very bad. 

Among the nativea the river turtles are called by one 
general name, Kachhim, and there are several kinds, of which 
the three following approach near to the eartilaginea, triun- 
guu, tnembranacea, and ftrox of aoologists; but I cannot 
refer any of them, with certainty, to any species, that I find 
described in such books, as are within my reach. They al¬ 
ways live in rivers, and never frequent the banks nor marshes 
at ia done by land tortoises. They deposit their eggs in 
holes formed in the tand, under water, and eat nothing ex¬ 
cept fish. 

lat. The most common is called Chhim or Panimech. In 
the Brohmoputro it ia very often found five or six feet long, 
and 14 inches thick; but I am informed, that they have been 
caught 7} feet in length. It lays its eggs between the middle 
of August and the middle of ^ptember, as the floods begin 
to retire, and in one hole the fishermen sometimes make a 
prise of 800 eggs. An ordinary sixed turtle of this kind ia 
sold, by the ^hermen of Goyalpara, for four anas. 8nd. 
These people informed me of another kind, which grows to 
the tame length with the Chhim; but, when five feet long, it 
no lest than two het in thickness. It it called Douail, and 
one of this kind, it it said will weigh 48 aer of 80 a. w. (a 
little more than 108 lb.) It it said to be very scarce, so that I 
could not proenre one at Goyalpara; but m the weat part of 
the district I found a kind called them Hurom, whidt teems 
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to be the Mine. It is reckoned better for eating than the 
Chhim. 3rd. The species which is called simply Kachhim, 
or by way of excellence Jat Kachhim, is also very common, 
and is sacred to a peculiar deity, as I have before mentioned. 
It is reckoned better eating than the Chhim; but does not 
grow to more than 18 inches in length. It is readily distin¬ 
guished by four yellowish circles on its back. 

Some other river turtles, in the strength of their shells, 
and great convexity of their backs, approach nearer to the 
land tortoises, and by the natives are called Dura; but these 
give the same name to some land tortoises, the shells of 
which are not very evidently divided into diflercnt shield-like 
portions. 4ih. The Dura strictly so called is a river turtle, 
not so exceedingly fierce as the three former, which bite most 
violently, but it is much better provided with defence, as the 
fore part of the two shells can at pleasure be drawn close 
together like a valve, so as to cover the head entirely; and 
there is a strong cartilaginous valve, that covers the passage 
for each hind leg. It grows to about S feet in length, is 
reckoned better than any of the before mentioned kinds, and 
sells at the river side for about two anas. 

The land tortoises are called by the generic name Koch- 
chhop; but several of them, as I have now said, arc called 
also Dura, and some also are called by a generic name 
Kathuya, the exact diflTerence between which and Kochchhop 
I have not yet ascertained. When placed on their backs, 
they can all raise themselves, and, although occasionally seen 
in rivers, they more usually frequent marshes, and often bur¬ 
row under the ground, and are reckoned better eating, than 
the flatter kinds of river turtle. 5th. TheSalidura, called also 
Dura Kathuya, never grows to above six inches length of 
shell. 6th. The Kuyi Kathuya grows to about a foot in 
length. I am not exactly sure, whether or not the Kuyi 
Dura is difierent. 7th. The Pangchure grows to the same 
size with the Salidura, and at Goyalpara sells for } ana. 8th 
The Khagrakata grows to about the same size. 9th. 10th. The 
Kori Kathuya and Gangrehipa grow to about a foot in 
length, and are said never to go into the river. 

1 have procured drawings and descriptions of four of these 
land tortoises, without being able to refer them to any of the 
kinds described in the books which I possess. In the Broh- 
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mopotro M veil •• the Guige* there are two kindi of crocr- 
dile, which at Goyalpara are both called Kmnir; but each 
hat a ipeeific name. The Croeodtlut gangetieiu is called 
Qhoriyal, and the other it called Bongcha. This approaches 
to near in iti form to the crocodile of the Nile, that fur a 
long time I considered it as the tame; but its manners are 
very different, from those attributed to the animal of Egypt; 
and in the lover parts of Bengal we have what appears to me 
another species of crocodile called Hangsa Kumir, the man* 
ners of which seem more conformable to the descriptions of 
the Nilotic quadruped. 

The Gangrar, who alto kill both kinds of crocorlile inform 
me, that they have killed the Bongcha 15 feet in length, and 
one of this site is much heavier than a Ghoriyal of 18 feet 
long, which it the largest that they have teen. In the water 
the Bongcha attacks both men and cattle, but on shore he is 
thy and timid, and it requires great caution to be able to 
approach near him, as on the least noise he rushes to the 
water. The Bongcha usually frequents ponds and marshes; 
and it it only when these become entirely dry, that he retires 
to a river. He lives in boles, which he digs in the bank of 
the pond or river, and I knew a party of hunters who were a 
good deal surprised, if not alarmed, by digging out a croco* 
dile, when they expected only a harmless jackal. In these 
holes they lay from twenty to thirty eggs between the tenth 
of February and the tenth of March; and the old ones take 
care of the young for a month, and give them fish to eat, after 
which they are able to provide for themselves. 

The Ghoriyal is esteemed a much purer animal than the 
Bongcha, and never lives in stagnant waters, nor in holes of 
the earth. It never attacks men nor cattle, and lives entirely 
on fish. The female produces eggs at the same season with 
the Bongcha. She digs a trench in the sand on the shore 
of the river, and there deposits 10 or 12 eggs, which she 
covert with sand, and watches all day, but at night retires 
into the river, being remarkably thy and timid on shore. The 
young are hatched between the ISth of May and 13th of 
June, and for a month require the care of their mother. The 
eggt of the Ghoriyal are considered aa a remedy for the 
amall pox in the human species, and for the disease in kine, 
which in the language of Bengal is called by the 
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(Botonto). In Ata tbe eggt mr« commonly told in the nuir- 
keti for food; and in many paru of India the flesh of both 
kinds of crocodile is greedily devoured. I was indeed in¬ 
formed, that the Gangrar of this district did not hesitate to 
eat it j but this they denied, probably thinking it disgraceful. 
When these fishermen are able to steal upon either kind of 
crocodile, which requires great precaution, they strike him 
with a harpoon, which hat one iron prong about three inches 
in length, and which is barbed on one tide. The plug of 
wood, into which the iron is fastened, it connected with tbe 
shaft, which is a very light bamboo, by a rope of about 
feet long. In order to make this rope very strong, and at 
the same time light, it is laid in a very curious manner. It 
consists of 15 or 16 threads very well twisted, and each con¬ 
taining three lays. The threads are very sliglitly twisted, 
and are kept together by knots tied at the distance of a span 
from each other. This chord is neatly rolled round the sliaft. 
The Gangrar throws his harpoon with great certainly at from 
15 to 20 yards distance. On striking the crocodile the head 
comes out, the ro]>e unrolls, and the animal rushing into the 
water, the shaft directs the Gangrar where to pursue. This 
he does in a fast rowing boat, and takes the first opportunity 
of striking with another harpoon, which has a strong iron, 
five inches long, and as thick as the little finger; with this, 
which has a strong rope, he can drag the crocodile on shore. 
The omentum of both kinds of crocodile yields an oil, which 
is used for the lamp. Tbe omentum of a Bongcha does not 
give above 3 sera (60 s. w. 4^^ lb.) while that of the Gho- 
riyal gives from 10 to 15 sera (from 15 ^ tv Ih.). 

The Licards or Guanas called Godbika, and Sworno 
Godhika, are not very common, and are not often eaten. 
Serpents are numerous, but it is chiefly in high places, of 
small extent, which are every where surrounded by low 
lands, that accidents happen; as, when the floods begin, tbe 
reptiles are driven suddenly into one small space, and, before 
they can find lurking places, often take shelter in the houses, 
where they are trodden on in the dark, and bite their as¬ 
sailants. In general however tbe number of persons stated 
to be annually bitten in each division was very sroail and 
none were said to lUe; which is entirely attributed to tbe 
power of magk or inca n tat ion . The bite is usually in a 
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limb, and, immediatel}' od a perion bmng bitten, the Magi¬ 
cian h called, and in the mean time a ligature ia tied very 
tight round the limb above the bite, and probably has a con¬ 
siderable effect in mitigating the symptoms; for 1 once saw 
a woman stung in the linger by a scorpion, who by immedi¬ 
ately applymg a ligature seemed in a great measure to have 
avoided the pain, which would have ensued. From the suc¬ 
cess of the magician we may safely infer, that the bites of 
serpents in this country are not in general dangerous; but 
there is seldom an opportunity of knowing the kind, by which 
any person has been bitten. In Durwani it was stated, that 
about <200 persons were usually bitten in a year, and that Hi 
of these might die; but I suspect, that these numbers are ex¬ 
aggerated, as in no other district did the proportion arise 
nearly to such a multitude. 

Notwithstanding the great number of large rivers and 
lakes or marshes in this district, the people are but indiffer¬ 
ently supplied with fish. This seems to be owing to the 
small skill of the fishermen, who have few means adequate to 
fishing in great rivers, and chiefiy catch those that are almost 
left dry by the diminution of the water, in which they lived 
during the floods. This being the situation of the art in 
both districts the people of Konggopoor are comparatively 
less sueressful than the people of Dinajpoor, because the wa¬ 
ters being much deeper do not so readily become dry ■, and 
for four months in the year the inundation is so general that 
the methods employed by the fishermen are of little use. At 
that season, however, the fields being in general more deeply 
covered than in Dinajpoor, swarm with small fish, which the 
farmers can secure; and I have mentioned the manner in 
which they preserve them for use. I observe that these fish 
abound in the fields so early aa the end of June, which con- 
finns the opinion that 1 entertained, of their often proceed¬ 
ing from eggs which are left dry and have been hatched by 
the first rain. 

Salt is by far too expensive to be employed in preserving 
fish ; but besides the method of preserving these animals by 
heating them with vegetable snbstancee, which is practised in 
the rainy season, a great quantity is preserved by merely 
drying them in the sun, which is practii^ in the dry season 
alone, and chiefly in the two eastern divisiona,as tlie principal 
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demand it rro;ii Bhotan and the Garos. All along the great 
Tiata, however, >omc fish ia dried in apring for the supply of 
the rainy season. The Vijni Raja, who holds lands of Bho¬ 
tan as well as of the Company, pays his tribute to the former 
power in dried fish, which he chiefly procures from his 
estates that are subject to the Company; but this supply is 
not suflieient for the demand of the Bhotan market, and the 
Dev’ Raja, who seems to have a monopoly of all foreign 
commerce, sends agents, especially into the northern half of 
the division of Dhubri, and ninkes large purchases. The 
fish dried on the left of the Brohmoputro are sent chiefly to 
the markets where the Gams deal, and next to salt is |>cr- 
haps the most important article that is sold to these people. 
A smalt quantity of fish is also dried on the banks of the 
Brohmoputro on the lower part of its course. Some of this 
is distributed through the western parts of the district; but 
the greater part goes to the Garos, which border on the dis¬ 
trict of Moymonsing. Fish prepared in this manner is called 
Sukti, which signifies merely dry, as if this kind of fish were 
the only dry thing of any importance. To Kuro|)ean taste 
and smell it is altogether insupportable, but the two nations 
that chiefly purchase are far from being select in their eating, 
and all the people of the two eastern divisions like this fetid 
aliment. 

Most of fish that is cured in this manner, as I have before 
said, is caught in lakes, marshes, and old channels of rivers, 
but is sent to the sands of the Brohmoputro to be dried. The 
heads and guts of the fish arc thrown away, but the fins and 
scales are allowed to remain. The fish, if small, is split in 
two; if large, it is divided into four slices. These are spread 
out to a sun that is intensely hot, on the exteiiKive sands of 
the river, where there are no insects, and where in the day 
every thing is parched and withered by a dry heat. At 
night the fish are secured in a shed from the dews, which are 
abundant at all seasons. At the beautiful lakes called Tobo- 
rong, north from Yogighopa, where this fishery is most ex¬ 
tensive, and where from 1^00 to 1100 mam may be annually 
dried, the fish are divided into four sorts. 

The farmers here use all the simple means of catching fish 
that 1 observed in Dinaj[K>or, and also one which 1 did not 
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notice; but which, notwithtUtnding, ii probably employed. 
In any ditch, where there ia a conaiderable drain from rice 
fields, or in aify small rivulet where there is a drain from a 
marsh, they construct a dam, or fence, of bamboos, sticks, 
and reeds, or sometimes of earth, which not only prevents 
the passage of the fish, but also impedes in some degree that 
of the water until it rises to the level of the adjacent fields. 

In order to give vent to this they dig three or four nar¬ 
row semicircular trenches, which convey the water from the 
higher to the lower part of the channel. Through these 
narrow channels the fish must pass in going from the higher 
part to tlie lower, as the floods subside; and are caught in 
traps called Thorka placed at the lower ends of the semi¬ 
circular canals. 

The Thorka called also Dhoska and Dhorka, is a coni¬ 
cal basket, lengthened far out, so that the fish in getting to 
its far end cannot turn to escape. In place of the Thorka 
a amaller kind of cylindrical basket called Dengru is often 
used, and the fish are prevented from coming out by a row 
of flexible split bamboos converging to a point within the 
mouth, as in a mouse trap. 

In rivulets that have a considerable and rapid current, 
Thorkas 14 or 15 feet in length are often used. A dam is 
made across the stream with a breach in it just sufficient to 
receive the mouth of the Thorka, and the fish follow the 
stream, until they are no longer able to turn, nor can they 
swim backwards against the current. 

The impure class of Rajbongsis called Dauyi, catch fish 
by a somewhat similar contrivance in ihatlow ditches con¬ 
nected with marshes or rice-fields. In these they lay a long 
trap called Uhanggi made of split bamboos. The mouth 
may be six or eight feet in length, and one and a-half to 
two feet wide. It slopes to an edge behind, being about 
two and a-half or three feet broad. Tbe fish that enter 
are prevented from returning by a row of bamboo splits 
plac^ as in a mouse trap, and they are shaken out by a 
hok at one comer, which i$ plugged when tbe trap is set. 
Where there is any stream the fish enter of their own ac¬ 
cord; but they are often collected from a wbok mandi and 
driven to the trap, by dragging throvgfa the water a rope 
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made of tvistcd ribs of the plantain tree leaves, the sides 
of which hang down like a fringe, and alarm the fish as the 
rope approaches. 

The most improved method on a plan analogous to these 
is practised by the fishermen in the smaller rivers of the 
eastern part of the district. A dam is constructed, obliquely 
across the river, of bamlioos, sticks, and mats, not so as 
to contain all the water, but so as to raise it about a foot 
higher than the level below the dam. Near the lower 
end of the dam is left an opening about two feet wide and 
below this is a channel about 20 feet long. Tbe sides are 
secured by posts and mats; and the floor, which consists 
of bamboos laid close to each other, is raised a little higher 
than the level of the river below; and a little lower than its 
level above the dam. All fish attempting to go down the 
river follow the current through the opening in the dam; 
but the channel is so full of crevices, that the fish immedi¬ 
ately after entering it are left dry, and by their own ex¬ 
ertions are always carried to the lower end where they 
are caught by the fishermen, who watch in a hut. This 
kind of weir, it must be observed, is not fitted for a variable 
climate; a sudden shower that raised the water a foot would 
destroy it. 

The manner of catching fish by collecting them among the 
branches of trees, thrown into stagnant water, is still more 
practised here than in Dinajpoor, both by farmers and pro¬ 
fessed fishermen; and by far the greater part of the fish 
taken in Chilmari, and other parts near tbe Brohrooputro is 
caught in this manner. The fishing, in old channels that 
contain much water, continues from the middle of October 
until the middle of March. Large quantities of branches are 
thrown in until they reach the surface, and are held down by 
weights. After they have remained from five to seven days, 
stakes of bamboo are driven all round, and to these is fas¬ 
tened a net deep enough to go from the surface to the bot¬ 
tom, and long enough to surround the branches. The 
branches are then thrown out and the fish are drawn on 
shore. At one watercourse 1 found 11 men at work in this 
manner. They seemed to draw one heap almost every day, 
and did no other work, the fish being bought from them on 
the spot by those who retail in tlie market. 
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In ibis district I no where saw the kind of trap called 
Onta, which I hare described in my account of Dinajpoor; 
but I understood that in some parts it is used to form the 
kind of weir called Band, which it would be superfluous to 
describe again. I also understood that these traps are used 
by farmers planted near the edges of rivers. In this district 
this implement is called Ghoni. 

The Polo and Jakoyi, also formerly described, are in con¬ 
stant use among the farmers. The fisherineo of Goyalpara 
have improved the Polo, so much as to render it useful for 
their purpose; and it is then called Chak. The frame con¬ 
sists of a loop, to which four bamboos are fixed in form of a 
cone. A conical net is fastened to the hoop, and its corner 
to the angle where the bamboos unite. When this net has 
lx.‘en placed on the mud over a fish, the fisher drops the 
comer, and instead of groping about until he can catch the 
fish, he secures it at once by the net, which prevents the 
animal from moving. By this means they catch large fish. 

Nearly allied to the Jakoyi, but somewhat more perfect, 
is a trap made of split bamboos, and called Jbolongga. 
Two boys generally drag the comers by two ropes, and 
the splashing which they make towards each side, contri¬ 
butes to drive the fish into the trap, which is held like a 
plough by the fisherman, and raised occasionally to take 
out the fish. This is one of the methods much in use among 
the farmers. 

Nearly of the same form is the most simple net used by 
the fishermen, consisting of a net stretched between two 
bamboos, which meet at an acute angle behind. This I have 
already described in my account of Dinajpoor, and there are 
many kinds. At Goyalpara there are four. 

I. When a man wades and pushes this net before him, it 
is called Phiitki, and the bamboos are from four to seven 
cubits in length. Such arc used in all places, and at all 
sca.sons, for catching small fish, and cost from two anas to 
two and n-half. 2. The Paha has bamboos of II or IS 
cubits in length with a large mesh, and is used for catching 
large fish. The fishermen of Goyalpara have not the art of 
fixing this net to the gunwale of a boat, as I described in 
Dimypoor; but the man who sita at the head of the canoe, 
lowers and raises it mtircly by his hands. Tbe rower aita at 
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tiie Ktern. Th« fith are ditidrd equally between them. 

The Angtha is of tlie tame aiae, and ia uaed in the aame 
manner; but the mesh ia small. Both nets can be used at 
all leasons, and in every (tart of the great river. Carh may 
cost a rupee. 4. The Janta is an imjdement nith a frame 
of bamliuos, which raises a large net of this kind. Une 
man can fish with it, and the whole costs from five to five 
and n-half rupees. Tlie net lasts two years, but the apparatus 
imist be renewed each season, which lasts froiii the middle of 
.\iigiist to the middle of December, that is from the time 
when the inundation begins to subside until the country is 
dry. The mouth of the net ia placed so as to receive the 
water, which drains from the fields into a marsh, creek, nr river. 

The still more coniplicatcil machine, which I d.'scribt'd in 
my account of Dinajpoor, is also used here. At Goyalpara 
it is called Khuru, and on the Mahanonda it is named Chak. 
The Chak described in my account of l>innjpoor is used here, 
both by the farmers and fishermen, and at (ioyalpara is called 
Phoronggi; while the improved Polo used there, as I have 
above described, is called Chak. The Phoronggi is employed 
from the middle of August until the middle of November. 

Of the casting nets there are three descriptions. 1st. A 
small net aix or seven feet radius with a small mesh and iron 
sinkers. In the Brohmoputro and in large pieces of water it 
is always used from a canoe, one man paddling and the other 
throwing the net. The two men divide the fish equally. In 
marshes and old water-courses it is thrown from the bank. 
It usually costs 5 ra. of which the iron amounts to one-half. 
The fish taken by this means are small; and the net may be 
used at all seasons. At Goyalpara it is called KhyeyuyaL 
2nd. A net with a wide mesh and 15 or 16 feet in radius. It 
it used only in the river from a boat, which ia managed in the 
same manner as with the first kind. Its sinkers are not 
heavier, and its cost is nearly the same. At Goyalpara, this 
net is called Rek Both kinds at Toborong are called Naojal, 
or nets used with a boat. 3d. The large net which ia cast 
by means of a boat, and which I bare described in Dinajpoor 
by the name of Other, it used also here, but not to com¬ 
monly at in that district. 

Sdnt or drag nett of variout kindt are also in use. At 
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Gojralpan tbe fi(b«rmen u<e • Kin, umaQy eompoaed of nine 
piecet, each 30 feet long and about 4 feet wide. The floats 
are made of the reed called Kbagra, and the sinfceri of baked 
clay. TbcM pieces are Kpsrately called Tonalanggi, but 
when joined into one uin that is called Ber. Three men are 
usually employed, and each brings throe portions. They 
unite in paying the hire of the canoe, which carries them 
from one part to another, and contains the fish that have been 
caught. One man manages the canoe, a second holds one 
end of the net, while the third takes a sweep with the other 
end, and then the net is drawn on shore. Of course the net 
is only employed on tbe shallow sides of the river, or in 
shallow marshes or lakes, and is used between the middle of 
September and middle of December while the waters are fast 
decreasing. 

In some parts as Olipoor, a still smaller sein is UKd, and 
b called Gondhia. It is about 30 cubits long and 4 broad, 
and is used by one man. He fastens one end to a stake, and 
takes the sweep with the other. It is never used where there 
is a greater depth of water than two or three feet. The Rau- 
lagi is a net which is much used, especially in Toborong lakes, 
in the smaller rivers of the eastern divisions such as the Jiji- 
ram, and in many large water courses. The net is like a large 
deep sein from 45 to 80 yards long and four or five deep, with 
floats and sinkers, and a wide mesh. It is used sometimes 
merely as a Kiting net, being stretched from side to side of 
a river or water-courK. The fishers then go to a distance 
on both sides, and while they paddle towards the net in their 
canoes, make all the noise that they can by splashing in the 
water. The fish stick in the meshes. 

At other times, where tbe water is too wide for tbe net to 
reach from bank to bank, two nets are used with five canoes. 
One at each end of each net, and one that remains uncon¬ 
nected between the two. One-half of each net is stowed on 
the stern of tbe canoe by which it is held,-and the two Kts 
go about 40 or SO yards from each other. They then throw 
out their nets, the canoes belonging to each rowing straight 
frmn each other, to as to leave the nets in two parallel straight 
hnet, with the fifth canoe in the centre. The canoes then 
begin to paddle, so as to form their nett into wmidreles. 
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while not only the one in the centre, but thiwe that hold 
the net« make >11 the tpluhing in their power. The two 
boat* belonging to each net then row towards each other, 
aplething >11 the while until they meet. They then lash 
themielves together, end drew the nets into their sterns, 
bringing up the heed and foot ropes of the net joined toge¬ 
ther. After the whole is drawn the nets are ovcrliauled, and 
the fish which are sticking in the meshes are taken out. In 
rivers it is the upper net that takes by far the greatest quan¬ 
tity of hah, and the middle canoe attends to that alone, 
and splashes opposite to the opening as the two canoes at its 
ends paddle towards each other. It would therefore appear, 
that the fish naturally fly up the stream. This seems to be 
a good plan of fishing in rivers or lakes, where the banks arc 
too steep fur drawing the sein. The fish, that 1 saw taken 
in this manner, were of about four pounds weight. 

In the Brohmoputro, during the beginning of the rainy 
season, from the middle of April until the middle of August, 
a floating net called Ohal is used. It consists of three pieces 
each d6 yards long and SJ broad, which are joined so as to 
be 108 yards long. The mesh is wide. It is paid out from 
the stem of a canoe, and one side is floated by gourds, while 
the other sinks by its own weight. It is drawn every hour 
into the boat, and the fish that are found sticking in the 
meshes are secured. Two men and one canoe can manage 
this net, which may cost 9 rs. The nets used in this district 
are chiefly made of Son (Crololaria jmcea ); but in the eastern 
divisions many are made of Kankbura {Uriica iiinea). These 
are dear, but are reckoned much better than those made of 
Son, and last double the time. Some particular classes of 
fishermen use neither traps nor nets. 

The Gangrar, already mentioned as killers of crocodiles, 
turtle and otters, catch alto many fish with the harpoon. 
With the same kind of harpoon which is used for killing the 
otter, these men strike the laige fishes. In the rainy season 
they attract these fish to their boats by means of torches. 
In the dry lesson they watch near shallow places, where 
there are many fry; and when a targe fish comes to prey, lie 
it struck. The three first kinds arc supposed to eat floating 
or awimming plants (Dol and Pans), and are frequently ob- 
terred raiting thdr headi among tfaeae. The fishermen watch 
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for (hit, and strike them as they rise. It is probable, that 
these fish often rise to catch insects or worms, that may be 
among the weeds. I hare never in India seen a fish rising 
to catch flies. The same fishermen use a small harpoon with 
four slender prongs, which floats, and is darted along the 
surface of the water to kill a small miillctt, which swims with 
its eyes above the water. This is done at all seasons. 

All classes of natives fish occasionally with the rod, partly 
for amusement, and partly for a savoury meal; but there is a 
low tribe of fishermen, who use the rod for procuring a sub¬ 
sistence, and sell the fish. It is uncertain whether they are 
Hindus or Moslems, and their profession of fishing does not 
entirely afford them support. They therefore play on some 
noisy instruments of music, to which they sing, and go about 
to beg i and they only have occasional recourse to the rod. 
The rod used in India for fishing is a bamboo, which has 
very little flexibility. The line is silk or Kankhura, and is 
tied to the extremity of the rod without any reel to lengthen 
or shorten it; and the hook is suspended by a float, and baited 
with a worm for the cyprini, and with a frog for the larger 
Siluri or Pimelodes, which are the two most common classes 
of fish. The use of artificial flies is totally unknown. 

In most parts the regular fisherman pays a duty to the 
proprietor of the land; for the strange anomaly of the right 
of fishing having been separated from the property of the 
banks, has not taken place in this district, except in some 
eststes, that formerly belonged to the Rajas of Dinajpoor. 
There are some rivers however, that are entirely free, as 
having been the boundary between two powers; and the pro¬ 
prietors of Goyalpara have taken nothing from the numerous 
fishermen of that place. The various rates and manners of 
assessment differ in almost every estate, so that it would be 
endless to detail them. The rent is sometimes levied by so 
much on each man, sometimes by so much on each extent 
of fishing, and sometimes by so roach on the quantity of fish 
taken. The two fotiner methods are most usual on great 
rivers. The two last on marshes, small rivers and water¬ 
courses. In the most productive fishery, that of the Tobo- 
rong lakes, the hut has been adopted, and the Vijni Raja 
takes one-half of the fish. In Bottrishasari the fishermen 
pay no rent, but supply the huidiord and hb officers with 
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whatever fith they want The landlordi very teldom take the 
rent hnffleSiately from the fithemien j but generally rent it 
to penona for a fixed sum in money, and these collect what 
is due according to the custom of the estate. In general the 
duties seem moderate enough, and 1 heard no complaint on 
the part of the fishermen; but except at Goyalpsra, where they 
have been long under European protection, they were every¬ 
where remarkably shy, haring probably been terrifietl on pur¬ 
pose by the agents of the Zemindars. I am indeed inclined to 
imagine, that the profits which these derive from the fisheries 
are very considerable, although all that is apparently paid by 
the farmers (Izaradars) as rent, it very trifling, and is kept so 
on purpose; but 1 suspect, that considerable presents are 
made on the granting each lease, and in general these are 
annually renewed. 

The number of fishers who follow no other profession may 
be near 4000 families; and of those who are also iK-arcrs and 
use traps only, there may be almost 900 families. These not 
only retail and catch fish, but also hold the plough, and carry 
the palanquin, which will considerably reduce the number 
actually employed in the profession of catching fish. Even 
among the first 4000, many o7 the men are employed in 
retailing the fish, and are called Paikars. None of these 
have a capital of above 100 rs. and many are so poor that 
they purchase the fish on trust; and, after having sold their 
fish in the market, go next morning to the actual fisiterman, 
pay him for what fish they received, and take a fresh load on 
cr^it. A great proportion of the fish is retailed by the 
women of fishermen. 

Of all the fishers in the district those of Goyalpara are by 
far the most easy in their circumstances; but this seems in a 
great measure to be owing to the seducing arts of their wives, 
by whom the unwary traders of the south are stript of their 
projterty. In general the fishermen of this district are very 
poor, especially towards the west. Near the Brohmoputro 
they may live like the poorest in Dinaypoor. In other parts 
a fisher lives no better than those who cultivate for a share 
of the crop, which seems to be owing to their having multi¬ 
plied too much; for with a smaller population there are almost 
double the number here that are to be found in Dinajpoor. 
There is noftiing like a great fishery of any one kind of fish, 
o« 
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and a prodigious raiiety is taken, at will appear from the 
liat, which 1 have reason to think is far from ^ing complete. 

The Sisor of Viliar is a very ugly fieli, which it said to 
grow to seven or eight feet in length, and which few people 
will eat. The most remarkable thing about it is the tail, the 
upper ray of which is longer than the whole head and body. 

It is quite flexible and tapers to a fine point. I have been 
able to learn nothing concerning the use of this strange 
appendage. 

Of all the horrid animals of this tribe the Chaka of this 
district is the most disagreeable to behold. It has the habit 
of tbe fishes called by Lacepede Uranoscope and Cotte, that 
is, it conceals itself among the mud, from which by its lurid 
appearance, and a number of loose filamentous substances on 
its skin, it is scarcely distinguishable, and with an immense 
open mouth it is ready to seize any small prey that is passing 
along. In order that it may see what is approaching, the 
eyes are placed on the crown of the head. In its artificial 
characters it comes nearer the Plotose of Lacepede than 
any other tribe, but from such a different habit it must be 
considered as belonging to a genus not yet arranged by 
naturalists. All persona turn away from it with loathing.* 
Insects are not uncommonly troublesome. Bees abound. 
In a few estates, that belonged to the Dinajpoor family, Mr. 
Fernandes, of that place, has rented the wax from the Ze¬ 
mindars, and in Patilodo some people pay a rent to tbe land¬ 
lord. In the other parts of the district tbe wax and honey 
do not seem to be considered as property. Everywhere, ex¬ 
cept in the two eastern divisions, and Patilado, I was told, 
that 2 or 3 men from Ronggopoor came into each division, 
with an order from the collector to gather the wax on ac¬ 
count of the surgeon, who it seems was also a candle maker. 
The surgeon received tbe wax, and the people who gathered 
it took the honey for their trouble. This account I suspect 
is not well founded; as the last surgeon, at least, made no 
candles, and 1 am assured, that some of the collectors issued 
no such order. The surgeon who made the candles, pro¬ 
bably employed the people to collect the wax, and paid 
them for what tbey brought; and they pacified tbe agents of 


* Dr. Bothaasa gives s roiamiaaas seteaat of the fish of this ditirict. 
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Ae Zemindar* by giving them the honey. In the two eaatem 
diviwon. every peraon Uke* the honey that find* it; but no 
peraon makes a profession of collecting wax, of which there 
k “ •» ‘he wood*. The quantity procured is pro- 

tab y almut the same as in Dinajpoor j but more would un- 
doubtedly be procured were there regular renter*. There 
are three seasons (bunds) for collecting it; 1st, when the 
mustard has flowered in the beginning of the cold season; 
^nd, when the Nage*wor (Mesua) has flowered in the end of 
spring; and .Srd, in the middle of July, after the coarolmli 
nave flowered. 

In thb district the quantity of shells collected for burning 
into lime is Very great, owing partly to the consumption in 
the manufacture of indigo, and partly to the great quantity 
chewed with betle. No less than 477 families, were reported 
to me, in the different divisions, as employing a part of their 
time m collecting and preparing these shells. I’lic best lime 
I* prepared from two species of muscle {M^ilui), which 
greatly resemble the Anatiniu, common in the rivers of Eu- 
rope, but they are much smaller, being little more than two 
inches Jong and one broad. The projection of the shell near 
the hinge appear in the same manner, as if they had been 
rubbed against some hard body. The one kind is much 
convexer than the other; both are called by the same name, 
Jbinuk. The next best lime is prepared from a snail (Helix) 
almost round, and about two inches in diameter. It may 
probably be the ampuUaeea, and by the natives is called Sa- 
muk. The worst lime is prepared from a smaller conical 
snul, about an inch long, which has a very round aperture. 
It u called Moratakuya or Gugli, and is never used in lime 
that is prepared for chewing, that indeed in common it en¬ 
tirely prepared from the muscles. 
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The hill* and forest* of thi* district produce an exceeding 
great variety of fine plants, of which a very large proportion 
has not been introduced into the modem systems of botany; 
and, during my residence, I added very much to my collec¬ 
tion of descriptions, drawings, and specimens; but, as the 
greater part can only interest the botanist, I shall here con¬ 
tent myself with giving an account of the most general pro¬ 
duce of waste lands especially the forests, and of such 
smaller plant* a* the natives apply to use. The wastes of 
this country contain a greater variety than those of Dinajpoor, 
and occupy a much greater proportion of the country. 

1st. Of the 900 miles stated to be waste, as occupied by 
rivers, marshes, old water courses, tanks, ponds, and other 
receptacle* of water, a great part abounds in vegetable pro¬ 
ductions. The great rivers, and the channels which these 
occupy in the rainy season, may amount to 300 miles, and in 
this there is very little vegetation. The floods sweep away 
every thing, and whenever the rivers fall, the eand of the 
channels become so dry, that nothing will grow. The re¬ 
maining 600 miles, occupied chiefly by old course* of rivers 
which contain water throughout the year, marshes and lakes, 
or rivers that are quite stagnant, except after very heavy 
rains, contain almost as much vegetation as the lai^; and 
are often entirely hid,by it, a* I have mentioned in my ac¬ 
count of the topography. Even the smaller nvers, that con¬ 
tain a gentle stream, a^und with aqnatic plants, such as the 
VaUmerUi tptrali*, Serpietila verHeUlata, and several species 
of potomogeUm and ekara. By far the most curious of these 
plants, however, strongly resemble* the Ngmphtea, but is 
all over covered with prickfe*. The leaves are often five and 
six feet in diameter, and are so brittle, Uiat they can sddom 
be lifted from the vrater without breaking. The flower of 
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thil (ingniar {Jant nerer riiet above water, nor does H et- 
pand. The leaves are always drawn closely together, so as 
to exclude the water fhmi destroying the poUen. 

Of the poor sterile land, broken comers, roads, burial 
grounds, an^ the like, which occupy about 338 miles, some 
part is good, and is unavoidably occupied by roads, market 
places, and burial grounds, and also by angles of fields, which 
it would be inconvenient to cultivate with the plough. When¬ 
ever not too much trodden by men or cattle, this land pro¬ 
duces the best pasture that is found in the country; and the 
smallness of the extent, that is destroyed by the treading of 
such multitudes, is really astonishing. 1 am persuaded, that 
in the smallest county in England, owing to the vast number 
of horses and wheel carriages, there is a greater extent ren¬ 
dered useless in this manner. Even the market-|daces in 
general are entirely covered with fine trees. 

Neither is the sterile land without vegetation. Part of it 
is high, and in the rainy season produces pasture, which in 
this country u reckoned good; but its most common grass 
is the species of Andropogon, called Chorkangta, Ukuni, 
Gbengto, and Sorola, by the natives of Bengal, and Gramen 
aciculatum by Rumphius, in whose work there is a good 
figure, and an account admirably describing its worthless 
nature. This sterile land is not without a few trees; but 
these are mostly stunted, and so thinly scattered, that they 
give no harbour to destructive animals. In the low parts of 
this sterile land, which are sandy banks near rivers, the most 
usual vegetable production is a species of Tamarisk, which 
has not yet been introduced into the systems of botany. It 
grows to six or eight feet in height, and is almost the first 
plant that takes root on the lands, formed by deposition frtwa 
the rivers, which by its creeping roots it tends to consolidate. 
It is used for fuel, and by the natives is called Jhau; but 
this nsme is generic, and is applied not only to another 
species of Tamarisk, but to the Catuarina of Bengal, and 
to the cone-bearing plants that have been introduced by 
Europeans. 

The waste inundated land also, that has a good smi, in a 
few parts produces the above-mentioned Tamarisk; but to a 
very trifling extent. By fiv the greater part of the 8M miles 
that 1 have mentioned, is covered by very coarse grass or 
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reedi. In lome partt, etpccialiy such as are inclined to be 
marshy, the reeds give way to a fine species of wild rose-tree, 
not yet introduced into the systems of botany, and by the 
natives called Guja. In Dinajpoor, and farther west, this 
bush almost creeps on the ground; but in these eastern re¬ 
gions, where it seems to be in its favourite abode, it often 
rises to be 10 or 13 feet high, and forms large thickets. 
Some trees also thrive in these inundated lands, although they 
are always thinly scattered, except the HijoL It is, however, 
remarkable, that this tree, although it forms a kind of forest 
in the inundated lands of Patilado, is very much stunted in 
its growth, while many other of the trees, which are only 
thinly scattered on the inundated lands, acquire there a very 
considerable sixe. 

On the 1175 miles of waste land not inundated, and of a 
good soil, almost a half is covered with reeds and a coarse 
grass, having occasionally a few scattered trees and bushes. 
The remainder is covered with forests; but in these also the 
reeds grow to an amazing height. The forests seem to be 
diminishing faster than the progress of cultivation, by the 
pains that are taken in burning these reeds during the heats 
of spring. This operation kills many young trees, and checks 
the growth of all; but it is of vast use in improving the air 
of the country, by destroying much vegetable matter, that 
would rot with the first rains, and by keeping the roads some¬ 
what accessible. It would be of still more use, were it able 
altogether to destroy the thickets of reeds, by which the 
country is overwhelmed. Some trees, especially the Sal and 
Amla resist the fire much better than any others. 

Of the bills, by far the greatest part is covered with forests, 
and even the lower of these are overgrown by reeds, but the 
steeper ones are not infested in this manner. The forests 
there, however, are rendered, if possible, still more impene¬ 
trable by numerous large twining plants, which Rumphius 
has described under the general name of wood-cables {fuaet 
tj/hettret), which ii well fitted to describe their nature, for 
the term Ckmatu used in Europe is only fitted for the puny 
productions of a hedge. The natives of this country make 
little use of these natural cablet, which answer so many pur- 
posea in the Indian islands (Imtia aquota of Rumphius). 

As I have slated in Dimypoor, it appears to me to be here 
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•Iso desirsblc, that the whole of these woods and reeds 
should be altogether destroyed. The injury which they do 
by protecting destructire animals, far outbalances the trifling 
adrantages that they yield to the natives, who cannot aflbrd 
to use timber for any purpose except for canoes, boats, and 
for a very little coarse furniture, such as stools, boxes, and 
bedsteads, none of which are polished; and whose wanU, 
should they ever require timber, might be abundantly sup- 
plied by trees reared about their villages. The forests, how- 
ever, here are of some more value than in Dinajpoor. [The 
further details given of this district are in a great measure 
similar to the descriptions in the previous volumes and dis¬ 
tricts ; the repetition would therefore be supererogatory. Ed.] 
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fXTINT, OINXKjIL ArriARAMCt, AOIL, KIVIM, MITtOkOLOOT, &r. 

The following account wai collected partly from aereral 
nativei of Bengal, who on different occasions had visited 
Asam; and partly from natives of that country, who were 
fugitives in Bengal. Some of the former had resided long in 
Asam, and had connections there, whose office gave them 
an opportunity of being well informed. Among the iatter 
were persons inferior to none in the kingdom in rank, and 
education. The accounts on all points did not agree, nor 
can I be certain, that I have on all occa>ions been able to se¬ 
lect the parts that approach nearest to truth. In general, 
however I shall mention the most material differences. 

Many ages ago two brothers named Khunlai and Khuntai 
came to a hill named Chorai Korong, which is situated 
south from Gorgango, the ancient capit^ of Asam. Khunlai 
taking with him tome attendants, and the God Cheng went 
towards the south-east, and took possession of a country 
called Nora, which his descendants continue to govern. 
Khuntai remained in the vicinity of the hill Chorai Khorong, 
and kept in his possession the God Chung, who it atill con¬ 
sidered by his descendants as their tutelary deity. 

The two brothers Khunlai and Khuntai are supposed to 

* Fart of tkb deseriplion of Asam is derived from Dr. Bacliaaaa's 
BMaaMripU) the mnaiaderfroa pa|icn srbieh I found in the Ubiary of 
the Rest ladit Hoate. [Eo.] 






















( To fact Plate PIl. page 601J 

Marical l^meal..~\. Dhik. t ki» «eod« dram, ho«| »itk on* 
eod foremcttt, ud beaten on this end witb two taall itiekt. 

2. Dhol, uolha long; wooden dram, betten M one end wiih the htod. 
and It the other with a itick. and bung before the performer. 

3. M^ol, a long dram of potter** ware, beaten at the two end* with the 
two handt, and nun? in the lamc manner. 

4. Kara, a coolcal drum made of potter’s ware, beaten at the thick end 
with a stick in one band, and with the fingers of the other. 

Tasa, a flat drum made of potter’s ware, which is beaten b? two 
stieks. ' 

6. Dogor, a smaller drum of Che same foim, and used in the laae 
manner. 


7. Tlkara, a drum made of potter’s ware, and nearly of the same form 
with a kf ttle-drum. Two arc always used at the tame time, the performer 
bating with a small stick, on one with his right hand, and on the other 
with his Icft.^ It cannot therefore he used in processions. 

8. Kaogsi is a small plate of bell'raetai, souiewbat like a Chinese gong. 
It is beaten with a stick. 

9. Sanayi is a kind of hautboy, which is made of wood where the holes 
•i^i but both ends arc of brass. The reed is made of four cuttinfs of 
the Tal leaf (Borassui). 

10. The Tola Sanayi is tmother hautboy, which consists entirely <rf 
wood, except the moutb>piec«, which Is of brass. Each instrument has 
seren lioles for the fingers, and the mouth-piece is surrounded by a round 
plate of brass, like a rupee. 

11. Turi, or bnias trumpet, which is tery thin ererywhere exc^ just 
at the mouth, as will be seen from the section. 

13. The Ron Sinrga, or bom of battle, is in form of a bom, but Is 
made of brau, and nu a mouth-piece of tlm same structure with that of 
the trumpet. It consists of three pieces, one let into the other, so Chat 
it may be turned into a semicircle, or into a eurre like aa as in Um 
figure. It makes a very hideous braying. 
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b»vc come from beaven. What place that may mean, 1 can¬ 
not say. Sine 1 the descemlcnts of the latter have adopted 
the religion of the Brahmans, the original word is translated 
Sworgo, the heaven where Indro reigns. Probably this 
heaven was some part of Thibet bordering on China, as 
some few traces of Chinese manners may be still observed. 
Khunlai remained in Nora, and his descendants still govern 
that country, and by the Hindus are considered as infidels, 
and monsters of impurity; but a friendly intercourse is still 
maintained between the descendants of the two brothers. 

Khuntai is usually reported to have been accompanied by 
the Deodhaing his spiritual guide, and by two Danggoriyas, 
a Duyara, a Dihingga, a Lahon, a Sondike, and 3(i Hati- 
muriyas, in all 43 persons ; although this number is disputed, 
and some allege, that the Ilatimuriyas amounted to only SO 
persons. 

It is supposed, that, when Khuntai arrived, the country 
now called Asam proper was subject to 12 petty chiefs (Baro 
Bhungiya), who without force submitted to a person very 
much their superior in dignity and education. This however 
seems rather improbable and the Kachharis allege, that the 
country, previous to the irruption of Khuntai, belonged to 
their prince. On the other hand, it must be observed, that 
the descendants of several of the petty chiefs are said still 
to remain in the country. These differences may be re¬ 
conciled by the supposition, tlial these chiefs were tributa¬ 
ries of Kachhar, who had shaken off the authority of their 
prince, and fallen into a state of anarchy; for it must be ob¬ 
served, that the Bengalese frequently express this state by 
the term twelve landlords (Baro Bhungiya), just as the people 
of Kamata use the phrase (Nava Nayaka) nine captains to 
express the same condition. I'he improbable part of this 
story is, that either the Kachhari prince or the petty chiefs 
should have submitted to the authority of Khuntai with bia 
handful of followers. This however may be explained by a 
consideration of the account, that is given of these personages. 
The Danggoriyas were the companions and confidents of 
Khnntai, the Duyara waa hit porter, the Dihingga his cook, 
the Lahan his goatherd, the Sandike hit drawer of wafer 
and Hatimuriya impliet the commander of 1000 men. It it 
therefore probable, that Khuntai was accompaniedi by an 
army counting of many corps commanded by an equal 
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number of Hatimorijras, while his nominal cook, porter, 
drawer of water and goatherd held the chief offices of state, 
just as the persons called groom (comes stabuli) and butler 
(dapifer) in Europe were in possession of the chief commands, 
while the feudal government remained in vigor. In Asam 
the descendants of those persons still retain their ancient 
dignities; and, if the liatimurijas ever amounted to 36, they 
are now reduced to twenty families. 

The original territory, occupied by Kbuntai, included two 
very long islands formed by branches of the Brohmoputro, 
together with some of the lands adjacent, on both banks of 
that great river. Thirteen princes, in a regular succession from 
father to son, continued to govern this territory with great 
success according to the rules of their ancestors. They eat 
beef, pork, and all other foods that shock the natives of 
India, and drank wine. The Deodhaings were their spiritual 
guides, ))erfurming the worship of the Uod Chung witli great 
mystery and secrecy, and possessing some books called Bu- 
longji in a character, which appears on the old coin, and 
seems to Intvc a strung affinity with that of Ava. These 
books arc said to be composed in a language, which was for¬ 
merly spoken at the court of .Asam, and arc said to contain 
a chronicle of their kings, who were as follows. 1 Kliuntai, 
% Chukapha, 3 Chutaupha, 4 Chubinong, 5 Chuinong, 6Tu- 
kophi, 7 Chhachonong, 8 Chupinong, 9 Chhuchong, 10 Chu- 
rang, II Chujang, 19 Chuppuk, 13 Chukum, all names 
strongly resembling the Chinese. 

During the government of these princes three different 
attempts were made by the Moslems to subdue the country, 
and alt ended in complete disgrace and overthrow. (See 
Asiatick researches vol. 3. page 171.) In the last, which 
happened in the reign of Aurungzebe, under the command 
of Mir Jumleh, his army was so roughly handled by the en¬ 
terprising and warlike Asaraesc, that he not only was com¬ 
pelled to nuke a precipitate retreat; but to yield up a large 
part of the lands, which had belonged to the Moslems, before 
the invaiion took place, and which now forma the greater 
part of the western of the three governments, into which 
Asam is divided. 

In the account above referred to, in the Asiatick re¬ 
searches, the king of Asam is called Jeidej Sing, or Jayad- 
bwaja Sinha; but no such name appears in the list of Asamese 
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princes, nor indeed can it be expected, that it should ; for 
from the account it would apjiear, that these princes still 
retained their original language and customs, and Jawadh- 
waja Sinha are Sangskrita words, and probably are a trans¬ 
lation of the proper title. 

Tradition mentions, that the prince then governing, when 
he attacked the Indian army, dressed a number of low jht- 
sons like Brahmans, and ordered them to drive a great henl 
of oxen between the armies, on which the Hindu soldiers 
retreated, least any injury should happen to the sacred order, 
and beasts. There is no doubt, that in Asam some persons, 
now employed in the lowest oificcs, wear the thread of dis¬ 
tinction, and are called Brahmans, on account of their descent 
from the persons, who were decked out by the victorious 
king. There is therefore perhaps some foundation for the 
story ; but we can scarcely suppose, that an army of Auriing- 
zebe's should have been iiiHuenced by any rcspeci either lor 
Brahmans or cattle, and the fellows were prob.ddy called 
Brahmans, as a murk of scorn for the doctrine of easle, with 
which even the Moslems of India are infected, and wliich Iml 
the author, who gives the account of the expedition under 
Mir Jumleh, to consider the Asamesu ns mere brutes under 
a human form. 

This contempt for the sacred order did not long continue. 
The son of Chukum introduced this innovation, look the title 
of Godahor Singho, and was the lith prince of tlie family. 
The conversion of the royal family seems to have been ac¬ 
complished by female intrigue. Cliukum having been 
enamoured of a Hindu concubine, departed from the rules of 
the family, and settled the succession on her son Godadhor, 
who, according to the law of Asam, was entirely illegitimate. 
On this account perhaps it was, that he preferred the religion 
of his mother; and the Brahmans made a stretch of con¬ 
science, in order to receive a sovereign among their followers, 
who, owing to tlic conquests of the family, then formed a 
considerable portion of the nation, and a portion ready to 
support the authority of a convert however irregular his claim 
to succession might be. The old priesthood, however, con¬ 
tinue to be Purohits (officiating priests) fur the king in the 
worship of the family deity Chung, which is still followed. 
The Bengalese language aUo became more common, altbougli 
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it WM not ua«d on the coin, nor in «tste affairs, until the time 
of Rudro son of Godadhor. Now it is the common language, 
even of the court, and the original Asamese, commonly 
spoken in the reign of Aurungzebe, in all probability will be 
soon lost, as it is now a dead language, and is only studied 
by those, who follow the old worship. 

The evil of departing from the regular succession soon be¬ 
came evident. Godadhor had two sons, Kana, and Rudro. 
The two chief officers of government disliking Kana, the 
eldest son, put out bis eyes, and placed his younger brother 
on the throne. Kana bad two sons, one legitimate, and the 
other by a concubine. Whether or not any descendants of 
the former still remain, I have not learned; but a descendant 
of the illegitimate offspring is now called king; although it is 
generally admitted, that the descendants of Rudro alone arc 
entitled to be called Tungkhunggiya, or to succeed to the 
government. The oldest coin of Rudro, the son of Godadhor 
is dated in the year of Sak 1618, corresponding with the year 
of our Lord 1^5; and the latest is dated in 1635 of Salt, or 
A. D. 17 IS. Hitherto the Asamese had been a warlike and 
enterprising race, while their princes had preserved a vigor, 
that in the east is not commonly retained for so many gene¬ 
rations; but their subjection to the Brahmans, which was 
followed by that of most of the nation, soon produced the 
usual imbecili'y, and the nation has sunk into the most abject 
puaillanin ity towards strangers, and into internal confusion 
and turbulence. 

Rudro Singho finding that the sacred order had fallen into 
contempt, on account of the pretended Brahmans, who were 
descended firom the persons, whom his ancestor, in mockery 
of caste has decked in the guise of Brahmans, made an inves¬ 
tigation into the claims of all the Brahmans in the country, 
and degraded all those, whose origin could be discovered to 
be spurious. The whole order, however, then in the country, 
having been brought into discredit by the uncertainty of 
their extraction, he was not contented with a Brahman of 
Kamrup; but adopted as bit spiritual guide Ramkrisbno 
Nyayovagis, a Brahman of Bordhoman (Burdwan R), who 
according to report waa a very holy man, and whose descen¬ 
dants eqjoy the office. The Guru usually resides with the 
king, and ia accompanied by or 14 of ^ male relations. 
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one of whom is Purohit for the king in the worship of the 
Hindu gods. The families of these Brahmans n'siile .it No- 
diya, and the youth are educated at that seminary of Hindu 
learning. Some of these, whom the commentator on the ae- 
count of the expedition of Mir .lumli li had seen, and who of 
course spoke mere Bengalese, led him to contradict the 
account, where it states, that tlie .\samese spi^kc a language 
peculiar to themselves; and an idea of lliiulu perfection 
seems to have led him to suppose, that the barbarians 
(Mlechchhos) of Asam were superior to the Moguls, the most 
polished and magnificent race, that ever inhabited India. 
Owing probably to the intercession of the Brahmans, who 
would naturally be shocked at the b.irharily of the eiistom, 
Rudro Singho did not disable his younger sons from the suc¬ 
cession, by iiifiicling a personal blemish, .icconling to the 
custom of the family, and this seems to have licoii the first 
mark of decay in the vigor of the descendants <if I leaven. 

Rudro left four sons, and was succeeded by .'iib Kingho the 
eldest. The coin of this prince of the earliest date, that 1 
possess, is in the year of Sak (a. u. leaving eight 
years uncertain between it and the last coin of Uudro. In 
this reign it was contrived to throw the whole power into the 
bands of women. Soon after the accession of ,Sib, a Brahman 
by his profound skill in th^ science called Jyiitish, discovered 
that the reign would be very short, and that Sib even before 
his death would he deprived of his government. It was then 
suggested, that this prophecy might be cv,idcd, by resigning 
the government to a wife, in whose fidelity, confidence might 
safely be placed; and several ladies seem to have enjoyed the 
royal dignity in succession, and their names appear on the 
coin. I found coins dated Sak 1646, 1647, 1648, (a. d. 17^3, 
1784, 1725,) in the name of Phulctwori the wife of Sib 
Singho. She is said to have governed tiirce years, and to 
have died in child-bed. 1 also found coins dated 1658, 1653, 
(a. d. 1729, 1730,) in the reign of Promotheswori the wife of 
Sib Singho; also those dated 1655, 16.57, 1658, (a. d. 1732, 
1734, 1735,) in the reign of Ombika, the wife of Sib Singho; 
finally those dated in 1661, 1668, 1664, 1665, 1666, (a. o. 
1738,1739,1741, 1742,1743,)in the reign of Sorbeawori Devi, 
wife of Sib Singho. During this long period the name of the 
poor prince appears only on one coin, that I procured, in the 
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year ICCO, (a. d. 17J7), and he ia laid to hare enjoyed no 
aort of authority. When one queen died, he waa merely 
placed on the throne, in order to marry another, who might 
aaaume the government The eldest son of Sib Singbo waa 
killed in war, and left a son named Mohoneswor, who is pro¬ 
bably atill alive; but Sib Singbo was succeeded by his 
younger brother Promotto, of whom 1 have coins from the 
year l(>G7 to 1672, (a. d. 17‘H' to 1749), in the former of 
which he succeeded his brother, or rather his brothers’ wife. 

Promotto had no son, and was succeeded by his brother 
Uajeawor, of whom I have many coins between 1674 and 
1690 (a. n. 1751, 1767); but he is said to have reigned 20 
years, which is not contradicted by any coin that I have seen. 
This prince seems to have been inclined to adopt the man¬ 
ners of the Moslems, as I have found several of his coins 
that have Persian legends. Kajeswor had three sons. 

I. Kandura, who has died and left a son that from having 
been marked is ineapable of succession. 

II. Majujona (this means middle son, his name I do not 
know) who left four sons, all perhaps still alive; but they ail 
were marked and are incapable of succession. Their names 
are1. Baranati. 2. Kara. 3. Bhakara. 4. Charaia. 

III. Ilorujona. This means youngest son. He is dead 
and has left two sons, both rendered incapable of governing. 

I. Bororouri resides at Khaspur in the Hachhar country, 
in the house of his mother's relations, to which he retired in 
order to save his children from being maimed. He has had 
five sons, but one died unmarried. I. The eldest now alive 
is Brojonatb, who in 1809 was at Calcutta soliciting assist¬ 
ance to place him on the throne. He has three sons. 
2. Bobon is with his father. 3. Sindura, who is in Bengal 
4. Indu, who is with his father. 

II. The second son of Kandura is Tukor, who has a son, 
and both reside at Monipoor. 

lUjeswor was succeeded by Lokhymi his brother, of 
whom I have coins between 1692 and 1698 (a. d. 1769, 
1775.) This prince, according to the custom of his ances¬ 
tors, maimed all the males of his family, so as to secure the 
succession to his son. The kingdom was now, however, has¬ 
tening to ruin. The power of the spiritual teachers had ac¬ 
quired such force that their insolence became intolerable, and 
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Lokhytni, w'Lord of Heaven (Sworgo<lev’), could no longer 
retain bis anger, so that to check their pride he burned a 
■plendid building, that contrary to law, had been erected by 
one of them named the Mahamari, who guided a multitude of 
the lowest and most ignorant of the people. The inflamed 
multitude put the chief minister to death; hut the prudence 
of Lokhymi enabled him, although with great dilliculty, to 
smother the rebellion; and he died in pence. 

Gaurinath, the son of Lokhvmi succeeded his father, and 
was the twentieth prince and seventeentli generation of the 
family. The carlie.st of his coins that 1 liave seen is in 170d, 
and the latest in 1717 (a. d. 17S0, 1791), He seems to have 
been a weak young man, totally unable to eonteed with the 
enthusiastic multitude. The low followers of the Mahamari 
(mostly fishermen) drove him from this throne, and Pitanibor, 
the spiritual guide of these ruffians appointed llhorotsingho, 
his nephew to be king. This person, in a coin dated 1715 
(a. i>. 1782), claims a descent from IJliogodotto, which bad 
he been successful would have been considered ns an indis* 
putable fact. But Gaurinath having tlirown himself on 
the protection of Lord Cornwallis, that nublem.an, soon be¬ 
fore his departure for Europe in 1793, sent ('aplain Welsh 
with 1100 sepoys, who restored Gaurinatli to the throne of 
his ancestors, and after a short stay returned to Bengal, very 
much to the regret of the prince. During tlic insurrection of 
the populace under the Mahamari the most horrid excesses 
had been committed, and most of the proper Asamese, and 
men of rank had been compelled to fly for refuge into the 
large island surrounded by the Brohmoputro and Koiong 
rivers, and the only person who showed any considerable 
spirit of enterprise or courage, was one of the great here¬ 
ditary councillors of state, the Bura Gohaing. On Bhorot- 
singho and his rabble having been put to flight by Captain 
Welsh, I do not know what became of that pretender. It it 
said, that at the intercession of Captain Welsh he received a 
pardon. He waa succeeded in bis usurpation by a certain 
Sorbanondo Singbo Norendrotyo, who coined money in 1716 
and 171? (a. n. 1783, 1794), and who resided at Byangmara, 
three and a-half days Journey, south-east from Ronggopoor, 
in the southern part of the province of Sodiya. 

On Captain Welih't retiring to Bengal, the Bura Ckthring, 
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before mentioned at a man of enterpriie, teiaed on the whole 
authority of government, and in (act wat the only person 
among the chiefs of Asam who seems to have had vigour 
sufficient for the miserable circumstances in which the coun¬ 
try wat placed. He procured soldiers from the west of 
India, the Asamese, at I before said, having become dastards, 
and with these strangers he compelled the followers of the 
Mahamari to take refuge either in the Company's territory, 
or in the eastern extremity of the kingdon. He also put to 
flight a notorious robber, named Merja, who in the confusion, 
with about 700 Bengalese Burokandaj, the moat vile of all 
rabbles, had lieen able to spread dismay among the wretched 
Asamese. This fellow still lurks in the lower parts of 
Bhotan; but now he only ventures to act as an ordinary rob¬ 
ber. Bhorotsingho, unmindful of the clemency that was 
shown to him, again rebelled, and coined money in the year 
1719 (a. d. 179G); but he was taken and put to death by the 
active Gohaing. 

This chief, far from being contented with the power of 
acting as a councillor, which was vested in him by the laws 
of his country, seised on the person of Gaurinath, and drove 
from his presence the great secretary {Boro Boruya), who was 
the constitutional minister of the country. In fact, Gauriuath 
became a mere cypher, and did not long survive the restraint 
in which he was placed. 

The Bura Gohaing either could not procure a descendant 
of Kudro that was free from blemish, no person with such 
pretentions to authority wishing to trust themselves in his 
power; or what is more probable, he wished to have a king 
whose claims were doubtful, as more favourable to his views. 
He therefore appointed as king a boy named Kinaram, who 
took the title of Komoleswor, and who is descended of Kama, 
the eldest son of Gadadhar; but his ancestor, the son of 
Kana, was illegitimate, so that the title of Kinaram is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be defective, and the Gohaing has 
not ventured to propose hit coronation. Another cause of 
disaffection against this poor youth has now been discovered. 
His forefathers followed the Kolitas, called the Sologuri 
Mohigons as their spiritual guides, and he refuses to receive 
instruction (Upodes) from the Brahmans of Bengal, who 
have long guided the royal iamily. The most keen advocate 
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for the Mcred order it the motlier of thit unfortunate prince, 
who probably will not long be permitted to live, as bo it now 
approaching manhood, and at an infant king will answer 
better the purposes of the Bura Gohaing, wlio is in full pos¬ 
session of power, and is still in the vigour of understaniling. 
His government, however, is not without great difficulties, and 
in a conspiracy, that happened about the year IWWor 1603, 
he was under the necessity of putting to death about .'KK) 
persons of some rank, among whom was a brother of his own 
wife. Although the execution was performed with the cruel¬ 
ties usual among the Asamese, and several were put to death 
by the application of burning hoes, the minds of the people 
have not been quieted, and they seem ripe for insurrection. 

Having thus given such historical matters as have come to 
my knowledge, I shall proceed to mention the principal per¬ 
sons and officers of the kingdom, in doing which I sliall have 
occasion to detail moat of the information concerning its to¬ 
pography that I have received. The accompanying map, 
drawn by one of my informants, will exitluin the situation of 
the places. 

The persons descended from Kudho .Singho hy legitimate 
marriage, and entitled to continue the snccessiim, are called 
Tungkhungiva; and all these have a right to succeed to the 
royal dignity, except such as have on their body some blemish 
or mark, whether from disease or accident, the scar either of an 
honourable wound, or of the small pox, being equally a com¬ 
plete bar to the royal dignity. In order probably to prevent 
the dangers of a disputed succession, it was the maxim of the 
family to mark every youth that was not intended for being 
the presumptive heir, so soon as he approached manhood, by 
a wound on some conspicuous part, such as the nose or ear. 
This did not prevent him from being considered as a prince, 
he was called Gohaing Deo, and his children, if without 
bleroitb, had a right to succession j although, so far as I can 
learn, the son of a person who was marked, has never yet 
succeeded. As a farther precaution all the princes, not sons 
of the reigning king, and their families were confined on a 
hill called Tejinamrup, to which there are three ascents, and 
three strong guards, Chaudang, Dolakakuriya, and Kukura- 
choya. This bill is situated among forests, about two days 
journey south east from Gorgango. The number of princes 
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confined hat of late decreated, many having escaped to other 
countries, and having there had children, which will no doubt 
tend to hasten the overthrow of the dynasty. Wherever the 
usual law of the country does not exclusively give the suc¬ 
cession to estates and honours to one son, it becomes impos¬ 
sible to secure the right of royal accession undisturbed, even 
by the most rigorous precautions, such as the Asamese have 
adopted. 

The kings formerly lived at Gorgango, but Sib Singho re¬ 
moved the seat of government to Ronggopoor Nogor (the 
city the abode of pleasure), which is situated on the Dikho 
river, that falls into the south side of the Brohmoputro about 
three hours journey south from the Dibing or southern branch 
of the Brohmoputro river. Ronggopoor was a large town, 
and was very probably the place so named, where Bhogodotto 
had his country residence, although it is not improbable, but 
that this prince may have had two Ronggopoors, one to the 
east, and one to the west of his capital, which was at Gohati. 
The royal palace was surrounded by a wall of brick about 
three cubits thick and 3} cubits high. The house in which 
the throne stood (Changgor) was thatched; but was 814 )- 
ported by sal beams, and its walls were constructed of bamboo 
mats. In the same enclosure was a building of brick (Uoiig- 
gopoor), in which the R^a sat to view public shows. There 
was also a small temple composed entirely of copper. In this, 
as is supposed, the God Chung was kept; but the whole 
worship of that deity is veiled in the most profound mystery. 

Since the disturbances in the reign of Gaurinath, the royal 
residence has been removed to Jorhat, about 20 miles west 
from Ronggopoor. It stands on both sides of the Dichui 
river (Dessoye Wood), which comes from the mountains on 
the soutliem frontier. According to Mr. Wood this river 
enters tlie Brohmoputro in lat. ^ 48' north, and in long. 
94“ S' 41" east from Greenwich. No buildings of brick have 
been erected, nor is any brick house permitted to a subject. 

The kings and nobles live in thatched huts with walls of 
bamboo mats, supported by sal posts, and built after the 
fashion of Bengal widi arched ridges and mud floors. Each 
apartment is a separate hut. The king baa some gold and 
ailver vessels, and some glass ware and rich furniture, that 
has been sent as presents by the government of Bengal. 
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Where the chief nobles »it in their own houses, ■ heap of 
earth is raised, and this is covered with mats and cloth. If 
any person highly respected coiiics to visit him, the noble 
orders a blanket for a seat; but in general all his guests sit 
on the bare ground, as there is no funiiturc in the hut, where 
company '? received; but very great persons have bedsteads 
and curtains. Persons of lower rank, who attempted to imi¬ 
tate their superiors in the use of such luxuries, would lie se¬ 
verely punished. In courts of justice the judge sits on a low 
wooden stool, all other persons are seated on the bare ground, 
as if in the royal presence. 

The coronation, or rather enthronement of the king, is 
performed with much ceremony. The Raja, mniiiiti'd on a 
male elephant, and accompanied by his principal wife (Boro 
Kumari) riding on a female, proceeds to pl.int a tree {Ficu 
religiota) on the hill Chorai Khorong, where his ancestor 
Khuntai first ap|>eared on earth. By the way he takes up 
the young tree, and pays the proprietor whatever price he 
chooses to demand. In performing this ceremony, the Gml 
Chung is suspended round his neck, he is girt with llic sword 
Kysngdang, he carries in his turban the featlitr,*! of the sa¬ 
cred bird Deokukura {Pato bhalriiralus), and he is accom¬ 
panied by all the principal officers of the kingdom, liy a great 
part of the army, and by a vast multitude of the people. 

Having planted the tree, the Raja and his follow ers de¬ 
scend to three huts, that have been erected for the purpose, 
and which are called Patghor, Holongghor, and Singgorighor. 
The Raja and his queen first enter the I’atghor, where some 
water is poured on them from a shell called Dokhyinahorto 
Songkfao, the mouth of which is turned the way contrary to 
that of the shell, which is usually sounded by the Hindus, 
m order to attract a little notice from the Gods. 

The two royal persons then enter the Holongghor, and sit 
on a stage made of bamboos, under which is placed one of 
each species of animal that can be procured, such as a man, 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a deer, a hog, a fowl, a duck, 
a snake, an insect, a fish, &c. The water from nine tirthoa, 
or holy places, is poured over the king and the queen, and 
falls on the animals. 

The water of each holy place is kept in a golden vessel. 
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and the plants called Sorbauahodfai, and Mohausbodhi hare 
been infused in it. 

The royal persons having been bathed, the Raja replaces 
the feathers in the turban, and advances with his queen to the 
Singgorighor, having in hit hand the sword Hyangdang; 
and with this, before he enters, he kills a buffalo. The ori* 
ginal custom was to kill a man, a criminal having [been se¬ 
lected for the purpose; but since the time of Rudho Singho 
a buffalo has been substituted. The Raja then enters the 
Singgorighor, and ascends a throne (Singliasnn) of gold, con¬ 
sisting of seven stages. Having been seated, the queen and 
the three chief persons of the kingdom, make many presents 
of gold and jewels, and then lay their bands on the four feet 
of the throne. These nobles then walk seven tiroes round 
the sovereign, who orders money to be coined, and gives 
some presents to the Deodhaing, and to the Brahman who is 
his spiritual guide. He also orders gratuities (Siropa) to be 
given to all the principal officers, and to religious mendicants, 
and some days’ provisions are distributed to the multitude who 
have assembled to see the show. The Raja and his queen 
then dine with all the Asamese of high rank. Then all the 
tributary Rajas, landlords, and inferior officers are introduced, 
and make presents, which occupies a whole month. In all 
these ceremonies the Chiring Phukon presides, and regulates 
every thing according to the ancient customs of the kingdom. 

There are three great councillors of state, called Gohaing, 
who have by law no autliority to issue orders, but whose 
duty it is to give advice to the king, when he chooses to re¬ 
quire their assistance. Each receives a certain number of 
men to work for him, and no officer of government is allowed 
to possess any jurisdiction over these, so that their whole 
management and superintendence is left with their immediate 
master, except when the king personally requires their as¬ 
sistance, which he sometimes, but rarely docs. These dig¬ 
nified offices arc in the hereditary possession of three great 
families i but the king may appoint any member of these fa¬ 
milies that be pleases to hold the office, and be may change 
them at pleasure. The persons holding the office always live 
at court. The title Gohaing seems to be the highest in the 
country, and aa 1 have said, u diat given to the princes of 
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the blood royal, who annex to it Deo or Lord. The latter ii 
a Hindu word, but Guhaing is probably an Asamese term. 

The Boropatro Gohaing is the highest in rank, and it de¬ 
scended from an illegitimate son of one of the kings. He is 
allowed 6000 men (Payiks) in constant attendance. 

The Boro Gohaing is the second in rank, and is allowed 
4000 men. He is descended from one of the Danggoryat 
who accompanied Khuntai. 

The Bura Gohaing is descended from the other Danggo- 
riya, and has legally the same allowance; but the present oc¬ 
cupant is in fact the actual sovereign of the country. 

The Boro Boruya, or great secretary, is the fourth great 
officer of state, and in fact he ought to l)e the prime minister, 
to whom, of right, the whole executive power, civil and mili¬ 
tary, is intrusted, and to whose court there is an appeal in all 
cases, except where the servants of the three great Gohningt 
are concerned. He must be chosen from among the four 
families called Duyara, Dihingga, Lahon, and .Sondiki. He 
is only allowed 100 servants, but he has fees on all commis¬ 
sions, and on all cases that come before his court. The 
present Boruya has been totally deprived of power, and his 
deputies act under the orders of the Burn Gohaing. 

The inferior officers of state at the capital are as follows:— 
There are six persons called Choruya Phukons, and in gene¬ 
ral it may be observed, that Pbukon is the title next in dig¬ 
nity to that of Gohaing. Each of these six has a separate 
title, and the whole form the council of the Boro Boruya, 
although they have also other duties. 

1 . Naoyaichc, who is allowed 1000 servants with whom he 
mans the royal boats. 2. Dohikya; 3. Bhitrail; 4. Naiya; 
5. Deka; 6. Kaisoti; each of these is allowed 20 servants, 
and their duty seems to be that of purveyors, to procure 
whatever the king wants. The Porbotya Phukon is a Brah¬ 
man, manages the affairs of ore of the queens, and is allowed 
a secretary or Boruya. The Raydeiiggya Phukon is an 
Asamese, and manages the affairs of another queen. He also 
alto is allowed a secretary. The Raja’s mother has two 
officers, the Kbonggiya Phukon, and the Khonggiya Boruya; 
both are Brahmans, and the former is allowed a secretary. 
The Joibhari Phukon it a Brahman, and has the charge of 
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all the servants, that the Raja employs in the Hindu temples. 
These amount to 1000. 

The Tambuli Phukon is also a Brahman, and has the care 
of the Raja's garden, in which betle.leaf is the chief article of 
cultivation. The Naosalya Phukon is allowed 1000 men for 
building the royal boats. The C'hholadbora Phukon has the 
charge of all the Raja's eftMts. The Chiring Phukon is the 
master of ceremonies, and has charge of the Deo Dhaings, or 
priests of the old religion. The Deulya Phukon is a Brah¬ 
man, who has the charge of repairing and preserving the 
Hindu temples. The Kharghariya Phukon has the charge 
of making gunpowder. The Nek Phukon, and the Dihingga 
Phukon; these have the charge of the king's messengers. 
All these Phukons, except such as I have mentioned as 
being Brahmans, must be Asamesc legitimately descended 
from some of the persons, who accompanied Khuntai, and 
who arc called Hatimuriyas. 

Boruya seems to be the title next in dignity to Phukon. Of 
these there arc many. The Bhandari Boruya is the king's 
private treasurer, and is allowed an assistant called Kayas- 
tha Bhandari. The Duliya Boruya has the charge of the 
Raja's palanquins and bearers. The Chaudanggiya Boruya 
has the superintendency of public executions. The Dola- 
kakuriya Boruya is the chief of the footmen. The Khanikar 
Boruya is the superintendent of artificers. The Sonadhar 
Doloyi is mint-master and chief jeweller. The Majumdar 
Boruya is private secretary, and letter writer to the king, and 
is allowed four Changkoyatis or assistants. The Bej Boruya 
is the king's physician. The Changmai Boruya has the super- 
intcndcncy of the royal table, llati Boruya, the master of 
elephants, has about 1S5 of these animals. The Ghora Bo¬ 
ruya, or master of horse, has only 50 horses. The Ilelui 
Dhari Boruya has charge of the arms, or arsenal. The Dc- 
vighor Boruya has charge of a private chapel. 

The king has 12 Rajkhaoyas, who are under the orders 
of the Bara Boruya, and are officers of considerable impor¬ 
tance, each being supposed to command SOOO men. They 
attend the court of justice, and are employed as umpires to 
settle disputes, and to superintend any public work for the 
king. 

There are also attendant on this prince some persons called 
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Vaiwgis »nd KotokU. The former arc sent on messages to 
> distance; the latter seem to be a kind of interpreters. The 
kings seldom choose to communicate the most important 
orders in writing, and the dismissal of .» Gohaing, or of a 
governor of Kamrup, is merely signified to him by a verbal 
message; but it is communicated by throe officers, a Koloki, 
a Bora, and a Takla, ail persons of low rank. At Jorliat arc 
300 soldiers from the west of India, and 8lH) natiio troops, 
who are levied indiscriminately from all castes. Tlie whole 
officers arc from the west of India; but have married in .\8am, 
and have had lands allotted for their support. The wliulc 
are under tlie command of a Captain Gohaing. Bacii com¬ 
pany of 100 men is commanded by one Subadar, one Juma- 
dar, six Havildars, and one adjutant. 

When I have said, that the king grants a certain numlH-r 
of men to such or such an officer, the following must be un¬ 
derstood to be the meaning. By far the greater part of the 
land in Asam is granted to persons called Payiks, each of 
whom is held bound to work four months in the year without 
wages or food, either for the king, or for whatever person the 
royal pleasure directs. These people either work for their 
lord, in whatever art they are skilled, or pay him a compo¬ 
sition, which is regulated by custom; but is very rarely ac¬ 
cepted. As each man works only four months in tiic year, 
so to complete the constant attendance of one man, tlircc 
persons arc required, and are therefore called a full Payik. 
It is said, before the country was depopulated by the late 
disturbances, that the men were only required to work on the 
royal account for three months in the year, and of course 
that then four men were called a complete Payik. The men for 
every complete Payik are allowed ISpurus of land free of rent. 
The puru being 150 cubits square, the land allotted for paying 
the constant attendance of one man is very near H acres, 
which the men who are not on service, and their families cul¬ 
tivate. I am told that on one considerable estate, at least, the 
number of persons, young and old, for each Payik a.'iount to 
from IS to 14 

The Payiks are placed under four ranks of officers, who, 
according to their respective authority, arc supposed to com¬ 
mand 1000,100,30, and 10 men; but these numbers, end 
the numbers said to be granted to such or such officers, 1 
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am informed, are merely nominal, erpecially lince tlie dis¬ 
turbances ; so that the llatimuriya, or commander of lOOU, 
has sometimes in fact, not more than 500. All these officers 
are allowed lands free of rent, which arc cultivated by that 
proportion of the Fayiks, that is allowed to work on their 
account, and each receives presents from the men and officers 
that are subordinate to his authority. The whole of the 
Fayiks, I believe, may under these officers be compelled to 
take the field; but this is seldom exacted, for they have 
become a mere rabble, without courage, discipline or arms. 
There are two manners in which the king derives an advan¬ 
tage from these Fayiks. 

He grants a part of them to his officers for their main¬ 
tenance, and for the support of their dignity, so that there is 
no issue from the treasury for the pay of any officer, nor 
indeed to any person except the foreign soldiers, merchants, 
and mendicants. The officer either accepts of the com¬ 
position, or employs his Payits to cultivate the farms (Khat), 
which supply his family with provisions, to build his houses, 
to make and man his boats, and to make his furniture and 
clothing, so that his outlay of money is very trifling. He 
also receives presents from ail those under his authority, and 
is vested with the charge of the police, tlie punishment of 
slight offences, and the settling of petty suits in all the lands 
(Gangs), which his servants occupy. Each of these branches 
of authority is lucrative, although a considerable propor¬ 
tion, where the number of servants is great, goes to sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The king, however, employs a vast number of men to work 
in his farms, gardens, fisheries, mines, arsenals, and manufac¬ 
tories, and to man and construct bis vessels, who all labour 
without any expense to the treasury. The officers whom 
he employs to superintend these works, usually receive a 
commission of 5 per cent; that is, allowed to employ on their 
own business every twentieth man, and they are besides al¬ 
lowed the whole of the profits from presents, from the care 
of the police, and from the administration of justice, in the 
lands occupied by thtdr subordinates. 

These are the officers and persons employed near the king. 
Only it mutt be observed, that each piindpal officer baa a 
Doyalya or deputy. The central of the three chief provinces 
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into wliicii tlif kingdom in divided, and which conitilutca 
Aaam prqwr, ought by the constitution to be under tlic im¬ 
mediate government of tlie Bara Boruya, or chief secretary ; 
but its affairs are now managed by liis deputy under the 
controul of the Bura Gohaing. 

There are few or no sub-divivisions in Asam proper, except 
into Gangs or manors. Each of the iibovc-mcntioned officers 
receives a certain number of Gangs, to enable lum to accommo¬ 
date the people (Payiks) which are placi'd under his authority. 
The only hereditary estates are as follows: - 1. Charingga, 
S. Tipomiya. ,S. Namrup. These three sniiill territories 
have always been held by some collateral branch of the royal 
family, and most commonly by the desrendants of Kana. 
They are all in the immediate vicinity of the hill Tejiiiainrup, 
where the princes not destined for the succession should 
confined. 4. A very considerable estate called Doyang, 
which reaches to the south-west within 10 or 12 miles of the 
capital, and belongs to the family of the present governor 
of Kamrup (Bara Pliukon), who sends a fixed number of 
men to work for the king, and disposes of the remainder ns 
he pleases. 5. Bnrha east from Dujang is a small estate on 
a similar footing, which belongs to one of the llajkhaoyas or 
commanders of 3000 men. 0. Chutiyo Kumar is a similar 
estate, held by a family of Kolitas. It is on the north side of 
the Brohmopiitru. 

I shall now proceed to mention the other jurisdictions of 
the kingdom, and the officers immediately dependent on the 
crown. The most important is the province of Kamriip, the 
greater part of which was wrested from the Moslems early in 
the reign of Aurungzebe. The chief officer has only the 
title of Pbukon; but iiis rank is considered as next to that of 
the Boro Boruya, and be must be selected from the same four 
families, that are entitled to hold that office. The reason of 
his being called only Phukon, while officers of inferior dignity 
are calM Gohaings, would appear to be, that, until the con¬ 
quest of Gobati, this officer seems only to have governed the 
western cad of the island, included between the Brohmoputro 
and Kolong rivers, and even this jurisdiction would seem to 
have been curtailed by the power of the great military officers 
stationed in that quarter. He now has not only the nanage- 
nmnt of all the afiUrs of his extensive province^ but is usually 
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entrutted with tranwcting all the inicrcourte with the govern* 
ment of Bengal; hot he is not permitted to do anything of 
importance without the advice and consent of his council, 
which consists of six Phukons, who assemble in the Dupdu- 
yar or council house in Gohati, where the governor resides. 
The city of Gohati is a very poor place; but it was formerly 
the capital of all Kamriip, and according to Mr. Wood is 
placed in 3G° O' N., and about 70 miles east from Goyalpara. 
The greatest portion of the lands of the Asamese province of 
Kamrup has been granted to Payiks for service, and the 
management of these has been given to the different officers 
either fur their support, or to enable them to perform certain 
works for the king. 

A considerable proportion of the land, however, has been 
granted to different Rajas, whose dignities are hereditary in 
certain families; but the king may appoint any person of the 
family to be Raja, may change the person at pleasure, and 
appoint another individual of the family in his stead. 

Other lands pay a rent in money, and their administra¬ 
tion is committed to Zemindars, as under the Mogul princes. 
Other lands have been appropriated to pious purposes, and 
have been granted to various temples, and to Brahmans, or 
other religious men. Finally, other lands which chiefly occupy 
both banks of the river near Gohati, are reserved to be cul¬ 
tivated on account of the king. 

The officers of Kamrup, besides the governor, are as fol¬ 
lows ;—six Phukons, who constitute the provincial council. 
1. The Pani Phukon superintends 6000 Payiks, who are con¬ 
stantly employed cultivating |and, in Ashing, and in various 
manufactures, on the king's account. Under him is employed 
an accountant called Takla Bora Mojumdar. He resides on 
the north bank of the Brohmoputro. 2. The Daka Phukon 
superintends 'WOO Payiks, employed in the same manner; but 
is held to be guided by the instructions of the Pani Phukon. 
He resides about two or three miles higher up than his 
superior. 3 and 4. The Dihingga and Nek Phukons are the 
immediate assistants of t'ne Boro Phukon. 5 and 6. The two 
Chbeutya Phukons are subordinate to the former. 12. Rajk- 
haoyas, who are always in attendance at the court of justice 
(Boro Choruya), ready to be employed as umpires to settle 
diapntea. 
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The Bujur Boruy* is the collector of revenue, for the whole 
land of Ksinrup, that has not been granted to Rajas, or for 
pious purposes. He is under the orders and inspection of 
the governor of the province; but cannot be dismissed from 
his office without an order from the king. The Boro Kayet 
is the collector’s accountant. Boldi Singho, a native of the 
west of India, is commander (Subadar) of the regular troops, 
and instructs them in European tactics. The governor has 
six companies, and the Pani Phukon has two. Each company 
contains from 60 to 100 men of different countries and castes. 
About 100 are from the west of India, and are paid entirely 
in money. The natives receive 2 rs. a month for subsistence, 
and land sufficient to support their families. 

The Rajas of Kamrup seem to remain nearly on the same 
footing as during the Mogul government. They are the 
original petty chiefs of the country, each of whom posses¬ 
ses a certain territory, which is assessed to furnish a certain 
number of Payiks. The Raja either sends the men to work 
on the king's account, or remits the commutation money. No 
other persons, who holds lands fur service, reside on the 
estates of the Rajas, who may cultivate what is nut necessary 
for the support of the Payiks, in whatever manner they please. 
The Rajas possess every sort of jurisdiction, except the power 
of very severe, or of capital punishment; and in case of war 
should take the field at the head of their Payiks. The Rajas 
are as follows. 

1. Baraduyar. The Raja is a Garo, and lives at Bliog- 
poor, two days' journey south-west from Goliati. It is close 
to the mountains, inhabited by independent Garos; but these 
consider the Baraduyar Raja as their chief. It is for his 
low lands only, that he pays tribute to Asam. In his terri¬ 
tory ia a market-place, named Kukuriya, to which the inde¬ 
pendent Garos bring salt, that they purchase at Rajiiat in 
Jaintiya, and at Laur, in the district of Srihatta (Sylliet R). 
The road from Laur, as I was informed by a Brahman, who 
had come by it, passes through the territory of a Garo chief, 
named Kotram, who borders on Susanggo. West from Koi- 
rtffl is the territory of Ganeswar Raja, a nephew of the Raja 
of KoroyWari. i, Bholagram is situated eaat from Boro- 
dnyar. The Raja it a Mech. 3. Mairapoor ia situated be- 
tween Bholagram and Baraduyar. 4. Lukiduyar. Tins ter- 
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ritory lief weft from Gohati, on the Kfilari river, and is 
larger than that of any of the former Rajas. It borders on 
the independent Garoa, and nowhere extends to the Broh- 
moputro. When Mr. Wood accompanied Captain Welsh, 
and made his valuable surrey of that country, this Raja 
seems to have usur|>ed Chamoriya Pergunah. He is of a 
Garo family; but has been converted by the Brahmans, and 
in imitation of his sovereign receives spiritual instruction 
from the sacred order. He resides at Luki on the side of 
the Kaiiasi. 5. Pantan. 6. Bon-gram. These two chiefs 
are of the same family with the Raja of Lokiduyar, and their 
territories, which are very petty, are adjacent to his on the 
west, towards the frontier of Bengal. 7. Vagaduyar is a 
small territory south from Pantan. Its chief also is a Garo; 
but hr adheres to the customs of his ancestors. 

8 . Bcltolya is of the same family with the Raja of Dorong: 
that is he is a Koch, claims a descent from the God Sib, and 
is in fact descended of Raja Sukladhwaj, who was sovereign 
of the country. On this account he is much respected. He 
lives at Beltoli (Belletollah, Wood), a few miles east and 
aouth from Gohati; but when the country was in confusion, 
and when Mr. Wood made the survey, he would appear to 
have retired into a strong hold at some little distance farther 
from the Mahamaris. 9. Dumuriya (Demooroo, Wood) lives 
beyond Beltoli, towards the Garo mountains. In fact he is a 
Garo chief, and the present occupant is supposed to know 
many powerful incantationB, by which he can kill his enemies, 
or at least render them foolish. On this account he is very 
much respected, and the governor of the province carefully 
avoids giving him any manner of offence. I am assured, 
that neither of these two Rajas possess any territory adjacent 
to the Brohmoputro; but it would appear, that when Mr. 
Wood made his survey, each possessed a small portion of its 
bank. This was prol^bly an usurpation, owing to the con¬ 
cision of the times. 

10. The Raniduyar Raja in the confusion of the Maha- 
maris insurrection seems to have seized on the country imme¬ 
diately west of Gohati, but in fact his real country is south 
from that town, at the foot of the Garo mountains, and his 
residence is among the hills. It is probably at Noghurreah. 
The Pamohec of Mr. W'ood is said to be a market, where the 
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Giro* cone to deal with this chief. He is a Garo hy birth j 
but hat adopted the worship of Vishnu. .An intelli^cnl per¬ 
son, who had been in his 8er»ice, informed me, that the Raja 
it bound to furnish constantly to tlic king 621 Payiks or men, 
and makes presents annually to the value of about 6000 rt. 
He ought also, with his countrymen tlic Garos, to asaitt in 
the king’s wars. The Raja allows e.ich Pay ik two ploughs 
of land, and on these there may l>e from 12 to It people, 
young and old. One of lhc.se is always on service, and no 
commutation is received. There are only about 2(KX) ploughs 
in the whole country; to that the Raja lets 758 to enable 
him to discharge the 5000 rs., which he makes in presents. 
His only profit, therefore, is what he receives in presents, 
and in the management of the police. Ills principal wealth 
is derived from his connection with the Nuniya Garos, that 
frequent his market. They p.ay him no duties; but, on a 
certain day every year, he invites all the chiefs and free men 
of that nation. From 5 to (>000 usually attend, and are 
feasted. Every one brings a present in cotton or other com¬ 
modity, which sells fur about 4 rs.; so that, after defraying 
the expense of a feast, tlie Raja has a a profit of altout 
15,000 rs. The whole of these Garos arc willing to assist in 
war; but when in the field the Raja must give them sub¬ 
sistence. The Garos being more warlike than tlic present 
Asamese, the Mahamaris gave the Rani Raja no sort of mo¬ 
lestation. After the overthrow of these insurgents, the Go¬ 
vernor came with six companies to demand some extraordi¬ 
nary exaction; but he was opposed by 2000 farmers, and 
3000 Gams, and an amicable adjustment took place, by which 
every thing was placed on the former footing. 

11. These are all on the south side of the Brohmoputro. 
On the north side, the only Raja is Dorong, who is by far 
the most considerable, and most respected. In Aaaro be U 
called a Koch, the title of Rajbongsi not being acknowledged. 
He auppliea the king with 6000 men, and no commutation ia 
accepted. The family has divided into two branches, the 
representative of each of which has 3000 Payiks for his own 
use, to that the country, besides free Und, is estimated at 
12,000 farms of a little less than 14 acres each. 

The best informed persons, whom I consulted, knew nothing 
specific concerning the Rajas of Myungh, Koleetab, Bogrut- 
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tCRh, Ogoonah, or Goorookeah, wkom Mr. Wood found on 
the itland, which lies between the Brohmoputro and Kolong 
rirer. The two first are said to be very petty chiefs, who 
live south from Gohati, and possess a village each. It is 
probable, that the others are persons of a similar descrip¬ 
tion, who in the confusion of the times had assumed some 
degree of consequence, and usurped a power to which they 
were not entitled, and which was instantly disolved by the 
vigour of the Buro Gohaing. 

The Pergunahs of Kamrup, that bad been reduced to the 
common system of Mogul finance, remain in the same state 
under the government of Asara. Each Pergunah islet for 
from one to five years to a Cbaudhnri, who agrees to pay a 
certain rent, one-half in money and one-half in goods, and 
whose office is in no sort hereditary. He lets all the lands 
that are not given to Payiks for service, and that have not 
been granted for pious purposes. His profit ought to arise 
from the difference between the rent, which be collects, and 
the revenue that he pays to the collector; but he receives 
presents not only from the tenants, but from the Payiks, that 
live on the Pergunah. He also acts as an officer of police, 
and it is usually alleged, that the Chaudhuris take money to 
allow rogues to escape. They have no legal authority to in¬ 
flict any kind of punishment, nor to employ any armed men. 
Over every four or five manors (Gangs), the Chaudhuri ap¬ 
points a Taalokdar, who is paid in land. In each manor he 
also appomts a chief (Thakuri) to collect the rent, and the 
Thakuri is assisted by a messenger named Tarui. Both are 
paid in land. It is supposed, that the Chaudhuris, who are 
on the same footing, with what the Zemindars of Bengal 
were before the new regulations, do not give government 
more than two-fifths of what they collect. The revenue of 
the assessed lands in Kamrup, which reaches the royal trea^ 
sury, amounts to 112,000 rs. a year. 

The Pergunahs on the north side of the Brohmoputro, 
beginning at the Company’s frontier, and going east, are as 
follows:—1. Bansi. 3. Boronogor. S. Borobhag. 4. Bo- 
jani 5. Boro Kbyotri. 6. Chhota Khyotii 7. Kongor 
bhag. 8. Purbopar. 9. Poschimpar. 10. Bongsor. 11, 
Mohui. 12. Kachhari-MobuL 13. Pati-Dorong. ThePer- 
gunahs tm the south side of the Brohmoputro, beginning at 
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Gohati, and extending to we«t, are—1. Chhovani. 2. Ba- 
ronti. 3- Chamuriya. 4. Nogorbera. The governor has 
granted to one of his Kajkhauyas a considerable territory 
called Ghiladhari, which lies between Dorong and the eastern 
boundary of his government. 

Next to Kanirup, the government of Sodiya is the most 
important charge in the kingdom, and its governor is called 
Sodiya Khaoya Gohaing. This country extends along Irath 
sides of the Brohmoputro from the boundary of Asam proper 
to the extremity of the kingdom. The governor may be ap¬ 
pointed from any descendant of the persons who accom¬ 
panied Khuntai. He resides at Sodiya, near Kundilnogor, 
where the god Krishno is said to have fought with a certain 
Rukkrooraja. Sodiya is reckoned six days’ journey east 
from Jorhat. I have learned very little concerning this pro¬ 
vince, nor concerning the manner in which it is governed. 

The following governments seem to have been established 
as military stations to protect the frontier. The Morong- 
khaoya Gohaing governs a small district, south from Jorhat, 
near the hills. This person must be of the same family with 
the Bura Gohaing. He has 1000 Payiks or soldiers, and 
seems to be sutioned in order to protect the frontier towards 
Khamti. 

The Solalbor Gohaing governs another small territory, in¬ 
cluding the east end of the island between the Brohmoputro 
and Kolong rivers, and resides at Koliyabor. He also ma¬ 
nages about a fourth part of the territory called Charidwar, 
collects the royal revenue, and administers justice. His 
force, stationed at Koliyabor, seems intended to check the 
conduct of the Bhoteas, Miris and Dophlas, when these 
mountaineers collect their shares of the revenue of Charid¬ 
war. A few of his Payiks reside in this territory, but the 
greater part occupy the east end of the island near Koliya¬ 
bor. This ofScer must be selected from the family of Boro 
Gohaing. 

The Kajolimukha Gohaing has 1000 Payiks, and some 
gunSi ftnd livea at KajoUchauki in the west end of the sa^ 
island, and lands are allotted to his people in that yidnity. 
The object of this force seems to be to guard against tte 
encroachments of the Kachharis and Jaintiyaa. Although 
surrounded by the tenitory, that is pUced under the Go- 
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vernor of Gohati, and atationed near that place, both he and 
Ilia people are entirely independent of that officer. 

The Jagil Gohaing livea on the Kolong, and ia juat auch 
another military officer aa the Kiyoli Gohaing, He ia equally 
independent of the governor of Kamrup, and hia object ia to 
guard againat the Kachharia. Tbeae two Gobaings may be 
appointed from any family of the Hatimuriyaa. Dhing Du- 
yar, aituated on the aame iaiand, and lately made independent 
of the government. of Kamrup, ia a military atation, eatab- 
liabed alao aa a check againat the Kachharia. It ia under the 
government of a Raja. 

Charidwar ia a large territory under a kind of government, 
which, I preaume, muat be Very disagreeable for the subject. 
It occupies the whole northern bank of the river, from the 
eastern boundary of the province of Kamrup to Tikli Potar- 
mukb, where the Brohmoputro divides into two branches, to 
form the great iaiand called Majuli, a distance said to be 
about thirteen days journey by land in length. The district 
ia also said to be in general about 1 j days journey in width, 
although in some parts its width is not more than one day's 
journey. The day's journey ia said to be from 10 to 13 cost, 
or from 30 to 34 miles. The king of Asam possesses the 
right of administering justice, and of levying from each 
plough 1 rupee in money, and a piece of Muga silk cloth, 
8 cubits long, and 3 cubits wide, worth from 16 to 30 anas. 
Three mountain chiefs have each a right to levy a certain 
sum from each plough; and for this purpose each sends a 
body of armed men, who in the cool season go through the 
country, live at free quarters, and plunder those who do not 
pay the customary dues. These three chiefs govern the 
Kampo Bboteas, who occupy the highest ridges of the 
northern mountains in the quarter j the Miris or Michimis, 
who occupy the lower hills and some of the plain towards 
Charidwar; and the Dophlaa, who occupy the lower bills 
and plain adjacent to the eastern parts of the same territory. 
It must indeed be observed, that the present territory of 
Asam no where reaches to the northern mountains, and that 
the Dev' Rqja, or prince of Bbotan, has taken possession of 
all the territory adjacent to the bills, which are west from 
the Miris. This 1 know is a recent usurpation, and there is 
great teaion to beUeve, that the Kampo, Bhoteas, Miris, and 
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Dolat wW tubject to Atsm; for in tbe account given of 
that country in the Aaiatick Keararclics it ii inentioni^, that 
the northern mountains belonged to it, and produced musk 
and horses, which are only the produce of the highest parts. 
These three countries have not only been able to reject the 
authority of the king, but levy a share of tbe revenue from ait 
tbe low lands on the northern side of the river. 

The Kampo Bhoteas resemble in their manners the other 
tribes of that people, which is spread over the high lands 
between kashmir and China. The Miri or Michimi, and 
Dnphlas are said to retain the fierce and warlike spirit of 
the ancient Asamese, indulge their appetites in eating unclean 
food, as much as the impure nations of China and Europe, 
and adhere to tljeir old customs altogether rejecting the in¬ 
structions of the sacred order of the Hindus, and what is 
called the purity of its law. [lit order that the Amamrir 
ctmniry may be belter knoien, I insert here Dr. Wade's dr- 
scriplite geography—from /tapers dr/iosiled by the late Sir 
John Malcolm in the library at the Hast India House in 
1827. I hare also in my possession a large M.S, col. con¬ 
taining a trauslation of an original Hisiory of .issam—u hich 
teas transmitted by Dr. Wade to Lieutenant-Colonel Kirk/ta- 
triri (Mil. Sec. to the Marquess Wellesley), on the Mth 
March, 1800. The MS. is too toluminousfor insertion in this 
Work. —El).] 
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CHAPTER IL 

OBOOHAPHICAl. SKBTCH 07 ASSAJI IN TWO PARTS. PlRfT PART CONTAINS 
THR DIVISIONS OP ASAM INTO, 1. OVTRRPARH. 2. OBCANPARII. AND 
3. MAJCU OR GREAT t8I<ANO. SECOND PAST. CONTAINS TUB RIVERS 
PLOWINO PROM THE 1, NORTHERN MOUNTAINS. 2. SOUTHERN MOUN¬ 
TAINS. 3. THR BERHAMPOOTBR AND ITS BRANCHES. 

[Tht tpeilthgof native nanvi difftrt materiaUtfin Dr. ff'ade't MSS. 
that &/Dr. fluehamn, but h prevent misfaie no aUerathn boibeen 
made in Dr. H’ade't writing. 

The kingdom of Assam * is about seven hundred miles in 
length, and from sixty to eighty in breadth, in a few places 
however of up|>er Assam where the mountainous confines re¬ 
cede farthest, the breadth greatly exceeds the proportion, 


Note t»y Dr. Wsde.—‘Tlie jealoua spirU of the (Jh'meiie government, «c- 
compatiied the com|ueror8 of Asiam, who have now retained po8«o«ion of 
that country, during s perio<) of one thrmMud years; an<l must Iikvc eiui- 
grat<^ orii(lnally from the confines of the former kinirdoin; strani^ers of 
every description and country, were scrupulously denied admi^siun into 
Amm, which docs not appear to have Iteen visited even, by the iude- 
fatinfnhle footsteps of the missionary. 

It is on recora that two Europeans have obtained access into the kinj;- 
dom, one at an early period, who attended the Moj^ul army, was taken 
prisoner and coiidtirlcd to the capital, and afterwards lilicratcii. There is 
reason to suppose be was a native of Holland, ami has pubibhed some ac¬ 
count of his involuntary travels to the court of the Monarch. The second 
traveller was a Frenchman whose name will not easily he erased from the 
memory of many (gentlemen of property in Denial, (•hei'slier, who at a 
later period obtained the Eo^emment of ChandeniaKorc, embarked a con¬ 
siderable property it is said at Diu'ca on a fleet of boats, and proceeded to 
the confliifs of Assam. Permission was obtained from court, and be ad¬ 
vanced with his fleet as far as the Capital, Koo^oor (tnrgown, under 
tn escort which deprived him of all intercourse with the natives; and con- 
fiiieii his personal obsenatious within the limits of his barge. At length 
be obtained his liberty by a stratagem. He has left some iiifomiation re¬ 
lative to the Geography cf the country; or, more probably, of the tmuki 
of the river which lay m his course. 

Prom such sources the Geography of Assam could not receive much im- 

f iroveinent. The few hints whlcn Major iUnnell seems to have obtained 
rom the conversation of the notes of Chevalier, are marked by soch ob¬ 
vious errors, that we cannot regret his roformatioo from this quarter, hat 
not prov«1 more copious. 

The Persian tract, published and probably tnuisUted by Mr. Vanzittart 
contains a few remarks on the divisions of the country, which nre accurate 
though as usual, tnvnlTed in much hyperbolical description. 

Mi^or Rennell hw undoubtedly inwe the beat use of hii materials, but 
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and it will be within a very moderate calculation to consider 
the surface as containing about sixty thousand square miles; 
from this computation may be deducted the numerous rivers 
which every where intersect the country. 

I shall not oflFer a vague conjecture on the sum of this de¬ 
duction, but it will not be exaggeration, to say that the re¬ 
mainder exhibits a highly fertile soil throughout, for even 
the great number of hills which are inter.spcrsed in every 
part of Assam arc susceptible of cultivation, and iiierease 
considerably the superficies of the country tit for culture. 

From this computation of square miles arc excluded all the 
dependencies and conquered countries on or lieyond the 
mountainous limits whieh surround Assam in everv direction, 
as well as several provinces of eastern Bengal, which formerly 
acknowledged their subjection to tlic .Assamese government. 
Assam is a valley; it extends between the parallel of ti5. 45 
and 27. SO degrees of north latitude, and I'rom 90. S5 to be¬ 
tween 98 or 99 degrees of cast longitude. Tliis extent to the 
Eastward beyond the capital Ghurgong is of course conjee- 


little was in liia power; his superior tiileiUK, his opportiinitlos and his 
inforinatiun have not concurred to give any degree of iwrfcction to the 
geography of the country. 

Mr. Wood of the Corps of Engineers an attentive and inlelligcni gciiUc- 
man, who acrniiipanied the deputation in the caparitv of «iiivc)ur. hu« 
presented goveniment, with the only correct map of the course of the 
Berhamnooter fBrahmapootra), and of such parts of the country as lay 
within the limits of his survey, ss far as the capital of Huogpottr-fiur- 
gown.—.See p. 62B. 

At the desire of the late Governor General, laird Teignmmith. raplaln 
Colbrooke, the surveyor Genersl obligingly favoured toe with a ropy of 
Mr. Wood's map to he prefixed to the history of the reign of Gaunnat 
Sing late monarch of Asaam. whieh was transmitted to Europe for puhlica- 
tion in the year 

As far at my sources of iiiformalion extend, these arc the only public 
Documents which exist on the subject of Assam. If my personal exertions, 
during a resilience of nearly two years, and my intercourse with the moat 
intelligent and best informed natives, snail enable me to add something to 
the valuable information contained in Mr. B oods’ map, I shall esteem the 
labour and expense (for neither bss been spared) which attended my 
researdiet moat amply repaid. 

Exduiively attached uutil the period in question, to the study and the 
practice of my profession, I had not acquired the requisite and scieniiftc 
accomplishment which might have rendered my opportunities of acquiring 
geographical knowledge of more utility to governnieiit or to the public, 
yet I snail venture to hope that the general and unscieiitinc sketch of the 
country cantainert in the following Meets will not prose entirely unexcep- 
tionahle when it is considered that no Europeans have ever explw^or 
probably ever wUI explore the prorinctaof Atiam, wUh the cunieat of the 
government of that country. 
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tuTil; for it was not m; fortune to meet with a single native 
who had travelled to the utmost limits of Assam in that quarter. 
The kingdom is separated by the great stream of the Brah¬ 
maputra into three grand divisions called Outerkole or Ou- 
lerparh Dukankuii or Dukanparh and the Majulee or great 
island. 

The first denotes the provinces lying on the north side of 
the Berhampooter, the second, those on the south. The 
Majulee is a large island in the middle. It is also divided 
into upper and lower Assam; the first includes the country 
above Coliaburh where the river diverges into two conside¬ 
rable streams as far as the mountainous confines to the north 
and south. This division included the whole of Assam at an 
earlier period, but the lower provinces to tne westward having 
been afterwards annexed by conquest to the dominions of the 
Swurge Deo, became a separate government under an officer 
entitled Burro Fokun with the powers of Viceroy. 

The destination of Outrecole and Deccancole were pre¬ 
vious to the period in question applicable only to upper 
Assam, and the more learned among the natives affect to con¬ 
fine those appellations even now to the eastern provinces 
only. From the confines of Bengal or Bisne, at the Khondor 
Chokey the valley as well as the river and the mountains pre¬ 
serve a north eastern direction to a considerable distance and 
decline to the east by north or east-north-east in the upper 
provinces. 

Assam is bounded on the south-west by Bengal and Bisne. 
On the north by the successive ranges of mountains of 
Boolan, Anka, Duffala, and Miree; on the south by the 
Garroo mountains which rise to a greater height in propor¬ 
tion to their progress eastward, and exchange the name of 
Garroo, for that of Naga above Coliaburh. The valley is 
divided throughout its whole length by the Berhampooter, 
into nearly equal parts. The kingdom of Assam, where it is 
entered from Bengal commences on the north of the Berhatn- 
pooler, at the Khondor Chokey, nearly opposite to the pic¬ 
turesque estate of the late Mr. Ransh at Goalpara, and at 
Nagrabaree hill on the south. 

The great and famous province of Camroop, Camprht, or 
Camaroopa which formerly gave its name to an extensive 
kingdom, of which, Rungametee seems to have been the 
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capital, extends from the Khondor Chokey in Oulercole on 
the banka of the Berbaropooter to the province of Dehrungh. 
At one period the districts in the neighbourhootl of Nagra- 
baree or Nagiirboyra hill were also included in Camroop. 
Nagurboyra became the western limit of Assam. On the 
•outbem bank of the Berlmmpootcr, when the armies of Auam 
were driven from the vicinity of the Currutm river, which 
formed the ancient boundaries towards itengal. These limita 
will give an high idea of the great extent of the former king¬ 
dom, which reaches to Lolbazar in the neighbourhood of 
Rungpoor and included Tipora or Tripoora with all the inter¬ 
vening provinces. Goalpara however and the Khondor 
Chokey ought to have been the natural boundaries, for they 
are in reality the limits of a new and difierent climate. 

Camroop, on the west or towards Bengal is bounded by 
the Manalia river; on the north by Bootan; on the east by 
the Burhmuddee, which separates it from Dehrungh | and on 
the south by the Berhampooter. Fonnerly Camroop included 
Dehrungh, and ail the provinces west of Kajullimook in De- 
cancole on the soutbern division. It is intersected in various 
directions by rivers flowing from tlie mountains, and by 
branches of the Berhampooter, which are all navigable for 
boats of any size in the season of inundation viz. beirsa, Bo- 
lorlia, Chaulkoa, Bhooradoia rivers. 

These arise in the northern mountains flow through Cam¬ 
roop, and join the Manaha. During the inundations the 
navigation is very convenient through these smaller streams, 
when the Berhampooter is an irresistible torrent. Looitch is 
the name of one of these rivers in the maps, hut it is merely 
another appellation for the Berhampooter at this part of the 
country, and of a large branch of the same river above Ko- 
liabur. The breadth of the province from the banka of the 
Berhampooter to tlie foot of the mountains is in general about 
forty miles; its length from the Khondor Chokey to the 
Burronuddee is nearly one hundred. 

The principal Purguiineh of Camroop is Burrabaug, of 
which Cotta is the chief town. At present there are not any 
places of force in Camroop, except northern Goabowiee, 
which is not considered a part of that province. A military 
causeway extends from Coos Baybor to the north of this and 
other dbtricts to the utmost limits of Assam. It served to 
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form the southern boundaries of the Bootan dominions. In 
moat places it is now in a state of decay. The Bootia at pre¬ 
sent possess about five miles in breadth of the valley from the 
foot of the mountains through the whole extent of Camroop 
and Dcbrungb. On the southern side of the Berhampooter, 
between Goalpara and Nagurboyra lays Bisne. This part of 
the country is noticed with tome degree of accuracy in Ren- 
nell's Map. Tim Garroo mountains close the scene to the 
southward, a stream flows at the foot of these which is navi¬ 
gable in the seasons of inundation to a considerable distance 
and falls into the Berhampooter above Goalpara. 

The district of Summooria occupies the southern bank of 
the Berhampooter at Nagurboyra Hill, behind and farther to 
the south is the Burhdooaria Purgunnehs at the foot of the 
Garroo mountains. Adjoining to the Burhdooar to the east¬ 
ward is the district of Nodooar, which extends easterly to the 
country of the Ranu rajah. The Nodooria country is divided 
into nine shares whose possessors are Rajahs, though at 
present the whole country is subject to two Princes or Rajahs. 
The Dooara or Dewars are passes into the lofty Garroo 
Mountains. 

Ranigawn, or the country of the Rani Raja extends in a 
similar direction as far as Bogoribaree Chokey, and along the 
foot of the mountains to Okkooruralee causeway, which sepa¬ 
rates Ruuigawn from Beltola, and runs from the lofty hills 
which surround Goahawtee, to the Garroo mountain called 
by the same title Okhoor. 

Goahatetee occupies an extent of billy country on both 
banks of the great stream ; the hills on each side form a spa¬ 
cious amphitheatre, which have been equally well fortilied by 
nature and by art. It is the capital of lower Assam, and the 
residence of the viceroy or Burro Fokun. The natives of 
upper Assam apply the title of the Goahawtee to all the hilly 
country in that neighbourhood, including the district of Bel- 
tola, but the Goahawtia or inhabitants of this quarter confine 
the appellation to the space within the five Chookees or 
guarded passes on the southern side, vis. 1. The Luttaril or 
Panichokee; S, The Zoidewar; 3. The Dhurhum Dewar; 4. 
The Dewargonrila; 5. The Panroo, or Pandboo Chokee. 
North Goahawtee occupies the space within the following 
passes through the forthSed hills, vis. 1. Koneiboorukiboa; 
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8 . Sillsr Chokee; 8. Khindoorigspa or Sindoorigopa: ♦. Pat- 
dewar ! 5. Korai or Pani Chokee, beyond these puses to the 
north, runs the province of Camroop, and the district of 
Sikree one of the principal places in Camroop. South (Joa- 
hawtee extends to Cajullimook, or to the mouth of the (’ajulli 
river, noted as the ancient limit of the kingdom of Cumprist 
or Camroop, which seems to have occupied all the countries 
on the south of the lierhampooter from Borritulia to Kapiili- 
nook; and on the northern side to have extendetl from the 
Ciirruttia orCorotia river in Bengal to the Dikolai river beyond 
Dehrung. At that early period Assam was called Khoomor- 
prist, and extended on both sides of the Berhampootcr ns far 
as KhuddiaorSuddia from these limits Cajullimook is distant 
to the eastward about 20 miles from the Nuttaail t'hokey at 
Goahawtee. The interval is occupied by the Mekcer hills; and 
by Tattimosa mountain at the foot of which is the residence 
of Panbooria Rajah; Bcltolu does not extend to the eastward 
of Goahawtee, but fills the interval of valley between this 
fortress and the Gnrroo mountains. 

Panbarree is a small district separated on the west from 
Goahawtee and Beitola by the Mekeer hills; and on the east 
by a range of hills which run from the banks of the river 
at Kajullimook towards the Garroo mountains. The plain 
which is nearly surrounded by those hills is about eight miles 
in length and six in breadth, while Bcltolu exceeds ten in 
breadth and twelve in length. 

The Goba and Sonapoor districts succeed to tlie south¬ 
east, and lay between the Colone river, and this part of the 
Garroo mountains which are annexed to the Zevointa domi¬ 
nions, or the Gcntia of Rennell’s map. These districts are 
about 10 miles in length and five in breadth. They have 
Tattimora on the west, Zevointa and the Garros on the 
south. Dimurrooona the east, and the Colone river, the whole 
extent of the north to its junction with the Berhampooter. 
These though formerly appendages of the government of 
Goahawtee appear now to be under the joint dominion of the 
Zevointa and Dimurrooa governments. The country is inter¬ 
spersed with small hills. It was formerly the channel of com¬ 
munication with Bengal from every part of Assam through 
Zevointa and Sylhet, for all access by the Berhampooter was 
aerupuloosly prevented. This part of the country it elevated, 
and no where subject to inundation in the teaton of rains. 
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Cv^W.—The angle above the junction ol the Cuiunc with 
the Berhampooter is occupied by the district of Cojulli, which 
does not eiceed six miles in length. It is bounded on the 
south by the Coione, on the north by the great stream, and 
the east and south-east by Sunna hills, which line the banks of 
the Berhampooter from Cojullimook. It is interspersed with 
hills, Kajulli formed the western limits of Assam at an earlier 
period. It is subject to inundation, and the villages arc chiefly 
situated on the sides of hills. 

Maijvtigh .—^To the eastward of Cojulli at the foot of the 
hills lays Mayungh, under the government of a lesser R^jah ; 
it is separated to the southward from the Coione by a range 
of hills; the Berham{iooter and the Booraboori hills form its 
boundaries to the north. Part of it only is subject to inun¬ 
dation, it is about eight miles in length and six in breadth. 
To the eastward of Mayungh succeed Nogown, Littree Low- 
knah, Gnrokia, Dehingh, and Siliabundo. The five latter 
situated on or near the banks of the Berhampooter. 

\ogou’ii occupies the interval between these and the Co- 
lone river to the southward, and is bounded by Corungi on 
the cast, it is about 90 miles in length, and probably not above 
4 miles in breadth, situated on a line of high ground on either 
bank of the Coione. It is not affected by the inundations of 
the Berhampooter, or of this river, the latter however, seldom 
overflows its banks, from Lowgua on the Berhampooter to 
Nogown on the Coione; the distance is about 40 miles; these 
districts are not contiguous, part of Littree and Dehingh are 
rather to the southward of L#oqua and Silabunda, and imme¬ 
diately border on Nogown. Beyond Mayungh or tlie range 
of hills which intervene between Mayungh, and the river in 
regular succession to the eastward. 1 have already noticed 
the situations of the Gorokia, Littree, Loqua and Silabanda; 
contiguous to the latter, in the same direction lays Coliabur. 
Dehingh also borders on Littree to the eastward. 

Comngi forms the confinea of Nogown on the east, and 
occupies both banks of the Coione river, like the latter. It 
exhibits a square of about 40 miles. On the north lays a 
part of Silaimnda; on the south, the lofty range of Garroo 
mountains which obtain the appellation of Cossari in thii 
quarter. 

Coliabur is contiguous on the north-eait; and the fiuaous 
causeway Rangulighur, separates it on the east from upper 
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Assam. The mounlains here incline tow ards the greet stream, 
and the interval of Igw country is occupied by the Ronguli* 
ghur rampart, which runs from the Colone near its junction 
with the Berhampooter, during a course of 10 miles to the 
southern mountains. Coliabur upon the whole may Iw reck* 
oned about 100 miles from Cojullimook. 

CatiruHga lies to the east and south-east of Rungulighur 
and Namdoyungh to the eastward above Khonarmook or So- 
narmkooh, the country here is low and subject to inundation. 
It extends about six miles in length, from the causeway to 
Bassa, and four in breadth to the foot of the mountains O-om 
Namdoyungh. 

Namdoyungh is 40 miles long, and lO broad j it has Colar- 
pharit on the west, Oupcrdoyungh on the east, Casirunga on 
the south; and the Berhampooter flows on the north. To- 
ghurrurgown, Khoololgown, Atooniagown and Dehinghia- 
gown are the principal towns of this flourishing province. 

Morunghi lies to the east of Casirunga, it is interspersed 
with small hills, covered with a wild and luxuriant vegetation, 
and is not subject to inundation. Tobungb, Khapecorti, and 
Lokow are the principal towns. It is a frontier district, ami 
possessed a military station of dOOO men on the Kungaghurra 
hill, as a protection against the inroads of the mountaineers 
of Naga and Cosari, who are contiguous on the south. It is 
bounded on the north and east by Doyungh, Bassa, and the 
Dunsiri river. 

Colarphant extends to the east and north-east above Colia- 
bur, to the distance of 10 or 15 miles. It has Doyungh and 
Casirunga to the east and south. 

Ba*$a is a considerable district about 10 miles in length, 
and eight in breadth. The Naga mountains rise to the south, 
Doyungh lays to the north, Dhooli to the east, and the Dun¬ 
siri flows on the west. It is a low country resembling Natou 
in Bengal, on a smaller scale. 

Ouperdoyungh is contiguous to Bassa on the south, it has 
Deorgown to the east, Namdoyungh to the west, and the 
Dehingh river to the north. It is interspersed with smidl hills 
of red earth; and is not subject to be oversowed in any part 
during the season of rains. Itamdoigown, Purbuttiagown, 
Kaburrurgown, Daikialurgown, and RhaduUagown, are its 
principal towns. Cossrihat and Nagapbant are also places of 
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note in dii* dUtrict; which forms a sqtMre of BO miles in 
length and breadth. 

Deorgoum, famons for the temple of Sadassi, is eight miles 
long, and six broad. It is an elevated country, on the banka 
of one of the principal branches of the great river; which 
flowing through various channels in this neighbourhood forms 
several low islands, susceptible of cultivation. 

Gooroomnrt Chapari (Chapari means island) is opposite to 
Deorgown, it is not of any great extent; but Majuli called 
by preeminence the island, lays in this direction and is very 
large. It is formed by the Debingh river on the south, and 
the Looicheh on the north, to the west of this appears the 
Halidooati island opposite the mouth of the Dunkiii or Dun- 
siri river. It is 80 miles in length, and about 10 in breadth. 
Further to the west, and similar in site to the latter, lies Run- 
gachapuri, facing Coorabai to the south. Between this island 
and Coorabai, is another small island, eight miles in length 
and six in breadth, named Micori. I shall omit any further 
description of the islands at present. 

DAatf and Khitole are to the eastward of Deorgown. The 
former is about six miles in length, and four in breadth. 
The country is high, and b intersected by the Dhuli 
river, Sungigown lies near the banks, and Sungirghaut is 
the principal ferry. It is bounded on the south by the 
mountains. 

Khitole is about twelve miles long, and ten broad, this 
district has much low ground. On the banks of the Caca- 
dunga, directly east from Deorgown, is established the Cus¬ 
tom House of Khitalurpbant. 

Zurkaf is eight miles in length, and six miles in breadth. 
It is bounded on the west by Dhuli, on the south by the high 
road which leads from Co^bnr to the capital, Rungpoor; 
on the east by the Disoi river, and on the north by Coontia- 
pota. Gayangown, and Arria^rragown are its principal 
towns. The road to Munnipoor the capital of the Mnggloo 
country (Meekly of the maps) proeeded from diis place over 
the Naga mountains, into MounghL 

J^ui. To the south of the great road from Coliabnr isTink 
about twelve miles long, and eight broad; it it contignoua 
to roMleefi, a high country near the mountains, wUch is 
watered by the laai on the south-west It is dight miles in 
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fenglh, «nd »ix in breadih. The GhurphullU eitabiisbmom 
of the Ahum caste inhabits this district, 

AAomucs the dutrict of Kbonaneii or Khonarinei succeeds. 
It is twelve miles in length, and ten in breadth. The country 
ia very low, and under water in high inundations, which how¬ 
ever do not last long. The great causeway or high road, 
raised to preserve the interior from tlic inundations of the 
Dehingh, passes Khonanei in its progress from Deorgown, 
to the capital, Rungpoor. In tlie dry season the cause¬ 
way ia about two miles distant from the stream of the Dehingh. 
It is a work of immense labour. Notegown, and Kotekee- 
gown, are the principal towns, and the ferry is esMblished at 
Bhanderdoo ghaut. The strait road from tliis to the capital, 
ia about ten miles in length. 

Rungpoor —is the capital of Assam, or the military station 
of the real capital, Gurgown. The Dhekow river flows on 
the north, the Namdangh on the south. Singhdewar, or Si- 
nadewar, and the Duburriunniali rampart, or high road forms 
its security on the east. The fortress is built near the banks 
of the Dhekow, round but at a considerable distance. The 
town of Caloogown, Gowrisagburgown, Kerimerialigown, 
Doobooriaiigown, Muttermoragown, Koomargown, Maitaka, 
and Bhogbarri form a circle round Rungpoor, which is 
twelve miles in length, and about ten in breadth. 

The banks of the Dhekow are connected by a lofly ram¬ 
part with the southern mountains, through an extent of ten 
or fifteen miles. It was constructed in remote anti(|uity for 
the protection of Gurgown; which was the princijml resi¬ 
dence of the monarch, and of all the great officers of state. 
The distance from Rungpoor to Gurgown is about 
miles. Gurgown is ten miles long and five broad. From 
Rungpoor westward of the Dhekow, to Saraidco the seat 
and centre of the ancient worship of the Assamese conquerors, 
the distance may be estimated about eighty miles. The in¬ 
terval is occupied by the following districts. Saringh, Ti- 
pam, Metaka, Maaira, Atkheil, Govindurgown, and Roon- 
roongh. 

Suringk, about thirty miles long and twenty broad is the 
property, and the general residence of die heir apparent en¬ 
tity Saringh R^oh. 

T^mm, belongs to bit Coadjutor, and (Mresumptive heir the 
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l^pAm Rajah. It doei not extend abore twenty nulea in 
length, and ten in breadth. 

MeUtia, bordera on Singhdewar, it ia aix miles l«ag, and 
four broad. 

NoMtra, it fourteen miles long, and eight broad. The 
principal placet in this district are, Gunnukgown, and Na- 
airahath. 

Afkkeil, is about fifteen miles in length, and five in breadth. 

(iotiindhurgomn, it about twelve miles in length, and eight 
in breadth. It is noted for a Govindh deul, or temple, ro¬ 
mantically situated on the banks of tlie Dhekow. 

Roonroongh, it about ten miles in length, and six in breadth. 
It takes its name from a place of antient Assamese worship. 
In their original language Roonroongh means God. 

Saraideo, it contiguous to Roonroongh. It is the princi¬ 
pal seat of their fonner worship; and distant from Rung- 
poor about eighty miles. These districts which extend to 
the westward of the Dhekow river, are not subject to inun¬ 
dations from the river. 

Kettdoogoori, is ten miles in length and five in breadth. It 
is a high country, and noted as the domestic residence of the 
Burhpatur Gohaign. 

Gwrgovm, the principal capital of the kingdom of Assam, 
and the usual residence of the monarch, is situated con¬ 
siderably above Rungpoor on the opposite high bank of 
tlie Dbekow river. It is ten miles long, and five broad. 
Since the insurrection of the Moamoriss, the city, palaces, 
and fort are all in a state of ruin. It is situate in Latitude 
27 degress Longitude 94. 29. 

Btirehola, is twelve miles in length, and eight in breadth. 

Benganabari, is twenty miles in length, and fifteen in 
breadth. The Moamoria insurgents had depopulated the 
greater part of the districts of upper Assam, to the westward 
of Benganabari. This district however and all beyond it 
have been preserved by them in a considerable degree of 
population. Beyond this district succeed Tocobari, Ghur- 
cakur, IJbeipoor, and a number of others in Decanparb, of 
which I could not procure any sufficiently correct information. 

Toeobari, is thirty miles long, and twenty-five broad. The 
monarch s of the country at a period anterior to their removal 
to Gnrgown and Rungpoor occupied a fortress at this place. 
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Gure a hir, is > Mnaller district abc'it fifteen milci in lengdi 
and five in breadth. It is noted as the domestic residence of 
the Surgi Deo's Nowbeissa establishment. 

Ubeipow, is esteemed a very fine district, it rather exceeds 
forty miies in length and twenty in breadth. 

1 have already mentioned that Decanparli contains se veral 
extensive districts between Ubcipoor uml Suddin, or klind- 
dU, which forms the boundaries of Assam in that quarter. 

Outreparh, as the third grand division of Assam, or the 
Majuli, lies parallel t'< the districts of Decan|urh, which have 
just been described, it might be deemed projier to enter on 
the description of the former, before I rcf.irn to llic provinces 
of Outreparh j but it will prevent confusion if the great is¬ 
land and its appendages are reserved fur the conclusiun of 
this sketch. I shall therefore return to the eastern bounda¬ 
ries of Camroop in Outreparh, and descrilie the several dis¬ 
tricts in succession from west to east, in the direction of 
their length. 

Dehrungh, the province or principality of Dehrungh forms 
the eastern boundary of northern Camroop. It is divided 
from the latter by the Burronuddec. On the south flows the 
Berhampooter, the mountains of Bhutan, or more properly, 
Comola Gohaign Ali, a causeway formed by I’rctaubsing, 
which runs from Coosbeyhar through the whole extent of 
Assam to Suddia forms the boundaries of Dehrungh on the 
north. To the cast lay the districts of Soontia, Cosirigown, 
and Scidewar or Saridewar. This principality forma a square 
of about thirty miles. It is governed by a tribuUry prince. 
The principal towns are Monghuldie, Simooagown, I'anga- 
zoogonigown, Paoniagown, Arringgown, Dooiiigown, Bata- 
coosihatb, Ataringhingown, and others. This principality is 
seldom subject to inundation. It is very fertile and highly 
cultivated. 

Kotarigown is to the north-cast of Dehrungh, It has 
Soontia for its boundary on the south, Seidewar on the north, 
and Pakurrigoori on the east. Its extent does not exceed 
eight miles in length, and four in breadth. 

SootUiagown it about the tame siie as Kotarigown. The 
level of the country it in general pretty high. Parallel to 
tlw principidity of Dehrungh and these distrieU, the strena 
of the Berhampooter forms several smaller itlandt, which are 
in many placet inhabited, and in aome parta by pira^ 
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Pahmigeori it equal to Socmtiagora in breadth, hut 
Moewbat faiferior in length. 

Saridewir.- The diitrict or province of Saridewar runt 
about so milet in length and t«ent| in breadth. The ge¬ 
neral level of the country tecnrei it from the inundationt of 
tiierivert. Cargown, Deooliagown, and Bahmungown, are 
the principal tovmt. Tbit province derivet iti name from 
the four ptnei into the mountaini, at each of which the oiR- 
cert of government collect the tribute of the contiguout na- 
tiont, Bootan, Onka, and DuSala. 

Oilladarigoum bordert on Saridewar in auccettion to the 
eattward, in the direction of the great ttream. It it about 
10 milet in length, and tiz in breadth. All thete provincet 
and dittricta from the Kbondor Cfaokey to Bitwehnath, are 
highly cultivated and populoui. The Moamaria deaolation 
not having extended below Bitwehnath. 

BUweknath, famous for its templet, tucceedt. It it a 
■mall diatrict, which doet not exceed eight milet in length 
and two in breadth. The level of the country it very high. 

Conmgi it five milet long and two broad. 

Bebetia ,—Boringoor Corungi it the district of Bebetia, 
which it seven milet in length and two in breadth. A con- 
■iderabk part of tbit district, near the mountains, it covered 
witii a wild vegetation. The other parts are well cultivated. 

KkooM, or KhooMgoum it twenty miles in length, and 
only five in breadth. It it chiefiy remarkable for its fine 
pMturet. 

Lokkow cztenda eattward of Khoololgown, eight milet in 
length, and six in breadth. It it an elevated tract. 

BmtgottU it ten milet long and five broad. This it alto a 
high district. 

Louipotia Hieeeedt next i it it fifteen milet in length and 
five in breadth. 

Moolooal it the Mme length at the latter, but exceeds it in 
breadth. This district is a^ exempted ftom the inundationt 
of the great river. 

Dipora is ten milet long, arid five broad. Itt prindpal 
placet are Dipmrahath, and a celebrated temple of Camaka. 

Sangimoragown, wfakh bordert on Dipora, it nearly of 
the tame aiae. It it a pretty dry country, and like aS the 
femer, very populous arid hi^ly cultivated. 

Botiagowa Um ,iwzt to Sangfamoragown. It is a dwtrict 
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uf contkiersbie extent in length, exceeding forty milet, but 
so narrow that two miles are supposed to be its utmost 
breadth. A large interral of forest trees and wild vegetation 
intervenes between this district and the foot of the northern 
mountains. The great rendezvous of the meuniaineers of 
DufTala, Onkn, and Miri, tributeries of the Surgi Deo, takes 
place annually in this district 

The Debars, or passes into the mountains, may be noticed 
here. In Khooloigown there are nine Dewars Icaditip into 
DufTala. In the following districts, viz. Colonepoor, Zaikai- 
took, Nuranpoor, and Banfangh, there are six otlier passes 
through the same mountains. These were formerly well 
guarded until those mountainous nations became peaceable 
subjects to the Surgi Deo. Catacoosi, and Uoozloongh, 
contain three passes into DufTala, and three into Miri. 

Cohnepoor does not exceed 20 miles in length, and ten in 
breadth. These districts, like the whole of Outreparh, are 
perfectly level, 

Zaikaixook resembles Colonepoor in every respect nearly. 
It is of the same length, but exceeds it in breadth, about five 
miles. 

Naraepoor is 30 miles in length, and 15 in breadth. This 
district is remarkable for two temples, romantically situated 
on the banks of the Pisola river, which rival those of Dhun> 
degown, and Colabarri in the district of Zaikaizuok. 

Banfangh, similar to all the districts in Outreparh, extends 
in length to the eastward; and in breadth, from the great 
stream towards the northern mountains. Banfangh is about 
30 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its principal places 
are Dhapeotagown, Dooliagown, and a very large tank, 
called Kbonaripookari. Itemarbarigown, Cotokigown, De- 
berapargown, are also considerable towns in this district. In 
all these northern districts the tanks are very large and nu¬ 
merous. 

Corah borders on Banfangh to the eastward. It is a smaller 
district, 10 miles square, and is bounded in the same direc- 
dm by Fokunhatb. 

Fohmhath is a considerable district, famous for its great 
fair on the banks of the Looicbeh river. 

Afoorabqga.—Next to this succeeds the small district of 
Moorabaga, which does not exceed eight mUes in length, 
and two in iaeaddi, but it is famous for a temple of Cam^a, 
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greatly frequented by tlie mountaineers, as veil as the inha¬ 
bitants of Upper Assam. 

Coticoori is an extensive district, about 40 miles in length, 
and 20 in breadth, and is bounded by Guzioongh to the 
eastward. 

Quzhongk it a district of the same extent. 

JIaboongh .—Contiguous to Gazloough, still in an easterly 
direction lays Haboongh, which is 30 miles in length, and 
\5 in bre.idth. This district is remarkable fur the superior 
richness of the soil, and for the industry, size, and appetite 
of the inhabitants. 

Narooa it a much smaller district, which does not exceed 
eight miles in length, and six in breadth. It is chiefly noted 
for a temple or Takoorbari. It is bounded by a much larger 
district, Munnipoor. 

Munnipoor is about 40 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. 
Munnipoor is bounded on the east by a much smaller district 
called Gaguldoobi, about eight miles lung, and six broad. 
It was formerly the seat of banishment of various criminals. 

Teltahi, which borders on Gaguldoobi to the east, is about 
ten miles in length and six in breadth. This is the last dis¬ 
trict in Outreparh, of which 1 could procure any correct in¬ 
formation. A great tract of country occupies the interval 
between this district and Suddia, but I could not procure 
original documents on the subject, and as every person I con¬ 
sulted, either confessed their ignorance of these districts, or 
gave such inconsistent accounts as could not be trusted; it 
will be more prudent to conclude the description of Outre¬ 
parh with the Tellahi district, and proceed to that of the 
third division of Assam, called Majuli, or the great island. 

Third ditUioH of Atsam, Majuli, or the Great Island .— 
Above Coliabur, and opposite to Banfangb, the two great 
streams called the Dehingh, and the Looicheh, formed by 
the two principal branches of the Berbampooter, form a 
junction, and again assume the name of the latter. The in¬ 
terval (rom Banfangh on the west, to Baingnmar on the east, 
is occupied by the great island, called by pre-eminence Ma- 
julL One hundred and sixty miles ate calculated at the 
ength, and sixty miles as the utmost breadth of this thiid di¬ 
vision of Assam. 

Calculationt of distance in Assam, a* well as in many en¬ 
lightened countries, even of Europe, are formed on the usual 
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rate of travelling on foot during the course of one day, 20 
milet, or possibly less, may be deemed equal to a journey of 
one day, over the greater part of Hindustan, but especially 
in the plain country. The Mujuli is intersected in several 
places by channels of communication between the Dehingh 
and the Looichch, which in re.'<lity converts it into a cluster 
of islands; but in addition to these subdivisions ol' the great 
island, numerous smaller l.dands range its whole length, 
nearly formed by various branches of’ the principal streams. 
These, however, are not included in the gciierul appcil.uion 
Majuli; but are indiscriminately called Cliapoori, or small 
islands. Some of these are always overflowed in the season 
of inundation, others occasionally only ; all possess a stratum 
of rich soil, above a deeper layer of sand, and often of clay. 
The smaller islands of Majuli, formed by tlic cli.iiinel.s, arc 
also called Chapoori. 

Roopeicliapoori.—The first whicli prcs(!nt,s itself on as¬ 
cending the Berhainpooter is Roopeicliapoori. It occupies 
the western extremity of Majuli, wbeic opiiosile to Baii- 
fangh the two great streams reunite, its length it shout six 
miles, and its breadth three. Cutwalgown is the chief town; 
but 'he Moamoria desolation has pervaded the greater part 
of these districts. 

Ruagachapoori.—To the eastward of Roopeicliapoori lies 
Rungachapoori, in length 10 miles, and in brcadlli eiglit. 
The length of these districts is eastward. Teliagown is the 
chief town. Deooliagown is another place of considerable 
consequence. 

Haludiati.—The district of Haludiati succeeds. In length 
15 miles, and in breadth 10. It is intersected by a Klioonti or 
channel of communication between the two rivers. Mooiici- 
gown and Laclunghiagowii are its principal towns. 

Burhgolmign Chapoori is ten miles broad and fifteen long. 
Its insular situation gives it the title of Chapoori; for l.it- 
tree-Klioonti, or channel, flows to the eastward, and Dbon- 
rakoa-Nulla forms the western boundary. 

TamooUmrri. —Contiguous to Burbgohaign Cliapoori lies 
the district of Tarooolbarri, in length ten miles, and in 
breadth about seven. Kbetrigown and Brahmungown arc 

its principal towns. ... , . , 

Ohoria is to tlie east of Tanioolbarri; its length is about 
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thirty nule*, Mid its breadth twenty. Sockiirbnrtignwn, 
Khargown, and Moodeigown are the principal town*. It ia 
ioterueted by the Colacota-Nulla, which commiuiicate* with 
both the great ttteami. 

Ameati—The dietrict of Auneati is eight miles long and 
four broad. Mothargown it the principal town. Parti of 
this diitrict are higher than the general terel of 
Baignaeii ia contigaous to the former; it forma a square 
of alxmt eight miles. Bailbooroo'argown and Pansolia lake, 
which is of great extent, are its most remarkable places. 

Comohbarri extenda to the eastward six miles in length 
and four in breadth. It ia bounded by the Tooni-Nulta, 
which communicatei with the Dehingh and Looicheh. Doo- 
lakakoriagown and Khargown are ita chief places. 

Kowpotia diHriel ia about eight miles in length and four 
in breadth. It is contiguous to the former and to the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Poritia it six miles long and nearly half as much in 
breadth. 

Deanpat it in length about eight miles and five in breadth. 
It principally occupies the bank of the Dehingh, Samagoori- 
gown, Digbulligown, and Biragigown are places of note in 
this district. 

Goromoor ia a large district to the eastward of the former; 
it extends about lorty milei in length and fifteen in breadth. 
The high causeway in Outreparb is exactly opposite to this 
diatiiet, and runs from the river to the foot of the Northern 
Mountains. 

Pohmara is about twenty miles in length and only five in 
breadth. 

SutmatoU is a small district near rite former, about six miles 
broad and ten long. Khomargown is its chief town. 

A considerable part of Majuli, probably about one fourth, 
remains unnoticed. A great difference in the several ac¬ 
counts which were received of the other districts; with re¬ 
spect to their extent, situation, and names, have induced me 
to condude the account of Majuli here. 

Such was the populous and highly cultivated districts of 
Assam, previous to the Moamoria rebellion; but that savage 
people carried deiolathm throughout a great part of the up¬ 
per proviuoei. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

KIVIIIII or XtOAtf. 

As far as ray information or my recollection extends, this 
country exceeds every other in the universe of similar extent, 
in the number of its rivers, which in general are of a sufficient 
depth at all seasons to allow of a commercial communication 
on the shallow boats of Assam. 

Th' number of rivers of which the existence has been 
ascertaintd, amounts to 58, including the Berhampootcr and 
its two great branches, the Dehingh and Looicheh. Thirty- 
four of these flow from the Northern and twenty-four from 
^^he Southern Mountains. The source of the Berhampooter 
is uncertain. 

1st. From the Northern Mountains:— 

I. .Sowpurrs. 2. Khobuakliiree. 3. Kbomrdiret. 4. Ptbo. S. Owsli. 
6. Gsyraylooi. 7- RssicoUu 8 . Oikraagh. 9. Pisols. 10. Burrow, 
panose. II. Doorpangb. 12. Dehiree. 13. 8sinu Oi^ao (upper). 
14. Karnes. IS. Seoiagiors. 16. Madcnree. 17. Doobla. IB. Bo^ 
roos. 19. Bayhallee. 20. Burvowgawn. 21. Booriagawn. 22. Gills, 
dares. 23. O&olei. 24. Dankhiree. 26. Bbonroilee. 26. Monguldie. 
27 . Burbmaddee. 28. BeisH (Lower). 29. Boroloia. SO. Bbontee. 
31. Rowrowah. 32. Sowlkua. 33,34. Booradia and Maaaba. 

Snd. From the Southern Mountains:— 

1. Diilee. 2. Dorika. 3 Dbekow. 4. Namdangb. 6. Tatae. 
6. Kbonkilla. 7. DumoI or Oniwel. 8. Dbollee. 9. Uilkblree. 10. 
Oilladare, South. II. Doyangb. 12. Dankhiree. 1.3. Kaltyan. 14. 
Karsooree. 16. Dburria. 16. Ooloka. 17. Dipballoo. 18. Meeaa. 
19. Haoria. 20. Kt^llee. 21. Bboamllooa. 22. Obarraloo. 23. 
Sownra. 24. Kolei. 

8rd. The Berhampooter with its branches. The Dehingh 
and Looicheh exclusive of various other branches of consi¬ 
derable sise. 

From Suddea, or Khuddea, the eastern extremity of Assam, 
to Sowpurra, an extent of country is intersected by nume- 
itnis rivers flowing from the Norttem Mountains, of these, 
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however, 1 could not procure even the naniea, I am tlicreforc 
compelled to begin with thoie first on the list. 

1. The Sompurra river falls from the mountains of Miri, 
and flows through Colicoossee, a district appropriated to the 
office of Boors Gohaign; its waters contribute to enrich the 
estate of the Nunoowah Gossign, or Geswaros, and after a 
very long course joins the Berhampooter about 60 miles 
below Suddia. It is about the size of the Dhekow at Rung- 
poor, and is navigable by the boats of Assam at all seasons of 
the year. 

2. Khobunkiri, or Sobunsiri (for many of the natives sub¬ 
stitute the kh and s for one another), derives its source in 
the mountains of Miri and enters Assam from that quarter. 
Its breadth is scarcely inferior to that of the Berhampooter, 
though in depth it is far inferior; after a very winding course 
through the same district as the former, it meets the latter 
river at Haboongh; most of these rivers have a very winding 
course, though the direct distance from the junction of the 
Khobunkhiri with the Berhampooter to tlie foot of the 
mountains does not exceed 40 miles. It is navigable at all 
seasons to the mountains, and indeed considerably fartticr; 
though the navigation between the mountainous ridge is per¬ 
formed with some danger and difliculty from numerous rocks 
in the bed of the river, frequent waterfalls, and impenetrable 
forests on the banks. Gold is procurable from the bed of 
this river as well as from all those which have their sources 
in any of the northern ranges of mountains. It is deemed 
less pure and of a paler colour than the rivers farthest to the 
east, ns well as less in quantity. But an article far more pre¬ 
cious than gold abounds in all these rivers, and affords the 
inhabitants plentiful supplies of wholesome aliment. The 
varieties of fish are considerable, though not of every kind 
which are found to frequent the Berhampooter in the lower 
part of Assam. These remarks, indeed, are not strictly geo¬ 
graphical, nor shall I often indulge in similar deviations from 
the immediate subject of these sheets; though 1 may be per¬ 
mitted occasionally to' imitate the irregular course of rivers, 
and assume a greater latitude of description in the second 
than 1 presumed to take in the first part of this sketch, for I 
perceive in my notes and translations relative to the rivers 
of Assam, many particulars unconnected with geography, yet 
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not deititute of interett, which mutt nccetsarily be neglected 
•Itogether unlesi they are allowed admiision here. 

3. The Kkomedm ritea from the *ame range of mountaina 
to the weat of the former, and flowing through Uurhungh, a 
diatrict belonging to the office of Boora Gohaign, or prime 
councillor of state, meets the great stream ronsidertbly be* 
low its confluence with the Khobunkhiri, it is somewhat 
larger than the Dbekow, and is navigable at all seasons. 

4. The Pahoh is another river, which rising in the moun* 
tains of Miri, flows also through Guglough, and joins the 
Berhampooter at Frookunhath, in the same province. It is 
smaller than the former, scarcely larger than the Dhekow, 
but remains at all seasons navigable by boats which are not 
deeply laden. The banks of this as well as all the other 
rivers, were formerly lined with habitations. The Moamoria 
Revolution has changed the face of the country, but the 
Panesellia Burro Burrowah has endeavoured with some 
success to restore the population. 

5. The (heah originates in the same mountains, flows in a 
somewhat smaller stream through the same province, and 
mixes its water with the Berhampooter a little to the west¬ 
ward of the preceding rivers. 

6. The Gatjraylooa rises in the Dnffala mountains, and 
enters Assam in the province of Guslunghor Gurloongh; 
through which it runs to meet the great stream at Sown- 
pawni; by boats of every sixe it is navigable in the season 
of inundation; but accessible only to small fishing boats in 
the dry season. 

7. Kaeieota rises also in the mountains of Duffala, and 
taking its course through the province of Bauphan or Baup- 
hsttgh, visits the capital towns of Hemalboori and Dhap- 
kota, and joins the Berhampooter at Khonaripokri. Its 
banks are lined with numerous towns. Its site is nearly the 
same as the former. 

8. The Diknngh it one of the most remarkable rivers of 
Assam. It rites like the former in the Duffala mountains, and 
exhibiU a long stream in its course through Bauphan, till it 
reaches the Berhampooter at Naygoria Ghaut. It is deep 
and rapid in general and considerably larger than the Teesta 
near Dinajpoor in Bengal. The bed of this river is extremely 
uneven, being every where interrupted with fragments of 
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rack, till its nearar approscb towards the great stream. Al¬ 
though the direct distance does not exceed Hi miles, it per¬ 
forms a winding course about 100 miles f^om its mouth to 
die foot of the mountain. It is accessible through its whole 
length for the largest boats in the seasons of inundation, and 
for small boats during the whole year. Posiagong, Aneatigo- 
saignkat, remarkable for the Goseign’s granaries; Baliik- 
huttra, Deberapar, Negoiiagong, and Baligong are the prin¬ 
cipal towns on the banks of this river, which is also noted 
for the quality and quantity of gold procured from its bed. 
The colour of the metal is much higher than that found in 
the sands of the Berfaampooter and other rivers. It is be¬ 
lieved by the natives, that during its mmintainous course it is 
joined by a stream from Himalek. 

9. Puoola rises in the Duffala mountains, and flowing 
through Naranpoor, a province attached to the office of Bur- 
ragohaigo, joins the Berhampooter at Nimookgong, about 
ten miles to the westward of the Dhekow, at the capital; and 
forms a course of about 60 mOes from the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. It is not navigable in the dry seasons, but accessible 
by boats of any sise during the inundations to the very foot 
of the mountains. Phoolbarree, Deorgong, and Kosowah- 
gong, are the principal towns on its banks. Phoolbarree is 
famous for a temple of masonry, dedicated to Blai, or Ka- 
maka, Deorgong is inhabited chiefly by those who attend the 
temples at Phoolbarree and Kosowahgong. 

10. Btmpanee falls from the DuflTala mountains, and at no 
great distance joins the Pesoola. This stream is more re¬ 
markable for the quantity than the quality of its gold. 

11. DooryMMg resembles the former in its rise and tenm- 
nation, as well as in the circumstance of its course running 
entirely through forests of large trees and large tracks of 
wild vegetation. A great variety of useful timber, especially 
fir, might be procured with great facility through these rivers, 
the Doorpdng, however, is very rapid aid rocky. 

19. DeUree takes a larger course and falls into the Dis- 
soolah at Etabanee, Debirugong, Naranpooriagong, and 
other towns line the banks of this river. These three rivers 
are about the rise of the Burolooa at Gkiabawtee. 

IS. SeimUa Oiffom, or Upper Seinsa, flows from the Duf- 
Cria mountains, and intersects the province of Zukoigook, ap- 
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pertaining to the office of Burb Pstur Gohiinglin. It is 
about the breadth and depth of the Osoolat. Tintalia is tlie 
principal town on its banks. 

14. Karoe is received from the same range of mountains, 
flows through the same province, and falls into tlie Pisola 
near the janction of the latter with the Bcrliampooter, and 
might have been noticed with propriety before the Seinsa. 
Kolaharee llilciptirn and many other towns line the banks of 
the Karoc. 

15. Seingmom flows from the same mountains through 
Kolonepoor, a province attaclied to the office of Uarro Go- 
haign, and joins the Oerhampooter near Sutaree, more than 
30 miles below the mouth of the Dikrungb. It is smaller 
than the latter in breadth, but much larger than the others, 
yet it is not deep enough in the dry season to be navigated 
by small boats. 

Ifi. Madooree enters the valley from the Duffala moun> 
tains, and flowing through Kolonepoor joins the Iterham- 
pooter above Booreimook, in most respects it bears a resem¬ 
blance to the former river. The towns of Di|K>ra and Ko¬ 
lonepoor are on its banks. 

17. Doobia flows into the valley from Duflala, and inter¬ 
sects the same Pergunnn as the former. It falls into the 
Berhampooter between the Madooramook and Booreimook. 
In all these small rivers a running stream always exists, even 
in the driest seasons of the depth of one and a half fiwt; most 
of these streams furnish abundance of flsli at all times. 

18. Boorei .—In the original the rivers do not invariably 
appe.ir to be described in the exact order in which they suc¬ 
ceed one another, proceeding from east to west. In the pre¬ 
sent instance this is particularly observable. The Boorei 
entering the valley from Duflala flows through Kolonepoor, 
and joins the Berhampooter at Rangsaligonj, LowpoUagong 
and Moolooalgong, with a gre.it number of other towns, de¬ 
corate its banks. It it as broad as the Dikungh, and consi¬ 
derably dec]>er. Boats of every site, unless very deeply 
laden, may navigate this river during the driest season, as 
fir at the mountains. It.' course, however, is of no great ex¬ 
tent, possibly not above 3^1 or 40 miles; for that part of the 
moimtaiiKrtts range of Du&la, whence it enters the vaUey, 
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MppToachet rather nearer to the Berhampooter in (his 
quarter. 

19. Behatee proceeds also from the Duffala mountains, 
and intersecting the province of Khoolol, an appendage of 
the office of Khoolol Gohaign, falls into the Berhampooter at 
Zoorungong, about fifteen miles above Biswehnatb, in size it 
resembles the Deturee. 

50. Burrotcgaum rising in the same mountains, runs 
through the same province as the former, and joins the Ber- 
hampooter about two miles lower, it is nearly of the size of 
the Dikrungh, but much more rapid and rocky; and there¬ 
fore, though the depth is considerable, navigation it utterly 
impracticable. The name of Khotdolgong is given to the 
^hole extent of villages which line its banks. It is still 
more remarkable than the Dikrungh, for the quality of its 
gold which is found in the greatest quantity near these 
mountains, 

51. Boorigauin comes also from the Duifabi mountains, 
and intersecting the province of Khoolol, joins the Berham¬ 
pooter at the famous temple of Biswahnath. It has the 
depth but not the breadth of the Pisola; it is navigable only 
in the rains. Gunukgown, Rungabah, and Biswenath, of 
great notoriety, are the principal rivers on its banks. Gold 
is found here as in all the northern rivers. 

(iS. Giladaree from the same mountains, runs through 
the province of Korunghee, and falls into the Berhampooter 
at Doloniaegham, nearly opposite to Kooliabur, and about 
eight miles below. Korunghee is a province attached to the 
office of Khoolol Gohaign, though the militia (Mooteicore) 
are under the command of the Burro Fokun. It is navigable 
to a little distance in the dry seasons; its depth being consi¬ 
derable in proportion to its breadth. Koringbeegown is si¬ 
tuated on its banks. Khoololgown, extends from the Boore- 
gawn, and lines the Gilladora, which also passes a part of 
Deoliagown, as the latter occupies a line of country from Bis- 
wenatb. The towns are numerous on its banks. 

2d. DUolei rises also in Duffala, and flovring at no 
great distance from the former, meets the Berhampooter 
above the Khingeree bills, which form the bank of the great 
stream nearly opposite to the Kohabar; but rather lower 
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down. It Ys larger than the Gilladoree. Bebeiiagown is the 
principal town on its banks. It is not navigable to any dis¬ 
tance in the dry season. 

24. Dunkhiria rises in the Duffala mountains, flows 
near the last mentioned river, and enters the Berhampooter 
immediately above (he Khingaree bills. The river is about 
the size of the Dikolei. 

2.>. jB^onoofee.—This river proceeds from the range of 
mountains formed of the extremities of Bootan, Onka, and 
Duffala, properly called Onka, which lie between the first 
and the last, it flows near but below the station of Seidewar, 
and through the district of the same name, and joins the 
Berhampooter considerably below the former. The whole 
extent of towns on the banks is called Sedewargown. The 
province of Seutra commences from the westeni bank. It is 
a large river, larger than Dikrungh. The water is rapid and 
rough, with a rocky bottom, it is navigable in the driest sea¬ 
son to the foot of the mountains, it may be about lo miles in 
its circuitous course from the mouth to the hills, and ten 
miles in a direct line, for this mountain approaches the river 
in this quarter. 

2G. A/onga/t/ic.—From the mountainous range which form 
the extremity of Bootan, and the modem boundaries of Deh- 
rungh to the east, formerly the Dikolei formed the boundaries 
of Dehrungh. In its course it encircles a large extent of 
Debrungh, and falls into Ike Berhampooter near the town 
which derives its name from the river. The residence of the 
Boodeh Kajah. It is considerably larger than Burrolooa, but 
not navigable in the dry season. 

27. Burhnuddee.—Thit river is from the Bootaw, and 
forms the western boundaries of Dehrungh, flowing between 
that district and Cararoop, and falls into the Berhampooter 
opposite to the Nuttassil Chokey, to the eastward of Goa- 
hawtee, and immediately above Khonieboorukoloa, a Pucka 
Deul, or temple of masonry, which stands on a high hill. 
It is navigable some way up by small boats in the dry season. 
Mantacutta, Doykairigown, and Ballicoosee belonging to the 
provinces of Kamroop, on its banks, the last a very beautifiii 
village; its winding course may be about flOn^s, the moun¬ 
tains leceding in this quarter from the Berhampooter. 

28. SWeso.—This also has iu source in Bootui, runs 
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through theCamroop, and joins the Berhampooter just below 
Haadjoo,- it is the siae of the Burrolooa and navigable by 
boats of all sixes in the rains. 

29. BoroUa also from Bootan, flows through the Bur- 
robag district of the province of Camroop, and joins the 
Berhampooter through a short extent of wild vegetation, 
about four miles below Hasuriora hill. This river is rather 
larger than the Burrolooa, and is navigated as late as De¬ 
cember, which in Assam is nearly throughout the whole year. 
The circuitous course of most of these Camroop rivers is 
about 60 miles to the foot of the mountains. 

30. lilantee rises in Bootan and flowing through Cam¬ 
roop, falls into the Berhampooter near Summoolis, about 
four miles below the mouth of Burolia. 

31. Rerowah has its source in Bootan, runs through 
Camroop, and falls into the Berhampooter at Butabarigown, 
dividing that town into two parts, opposite to but a little 
above Nagurbera. It is as broad as the Dhekow but much 
shallower and not navigable in the dry season. 

32. Sowlkoa has the same source, flows also through 
Camroop, and falls into the Manaha after it has made a con¬ 
siderable course through the same province. The banks of 
all the Camroop rivers are covered with towns, except where 
they discharge themselves into the Berhampooter, and in 
many the mouths on both sides are covered with impenetrable 
wild grass, the haunt of buflfaloes, elephants, wild hogs, 
tigers, &c. 

33. Booradia originates iu Bootan to the west of the 
former and falls into the Manaha like the former. These two 
rivers are in the dry season accessible to large boats to a 
considerable distance, and to small boats as far as the foot of 
the mountains. 

84. This river enters Camroop from Bootan at 

the Badewar, flows through the district of Koguriharree, re¬ 
ceiving several small tributary streams, and falls into the 
Berhampooter immediately above Juggigopa. It is accessible 
to pretty large boats in the dry season, and forms the western 
boundaries of Camroop and Assam in Outerparh. It is fre- 
quendy mentioned in the Assamese History of the Wars be¬ 
tween Assam and Bengal, and Assam and the antienl king¬ 
dom of Coosbehar. Gold is found in this river also in the 
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scitonof r»in»; by hi communication with tiirotlicr rivers, boats 
can proceed froinJuggigopathroughCamroop into tlioBcrham- 
pooter at llaadjoo, avoiding the rapidity of the great stream. 

Besides these there are several rivulets which fail into the 
Manaba and the other rivers of Camroop. Between Suddia 
and the Sowpara river, as also between the latter and the 
Manaha, there are many streams from the northern moun¬ 
tains of the names and situations of which no correct infor¬ 
mation could be procured. 

SouTHEKN aivERs;—No Correct information could be pro¬ 
cured of the numerous streams from the southern mountains 
between Suddia and the district of Baigninar, from the latter 
to Dilli river, a stream intervenes the name of which has 
been omitted. 

I. Dilli, has its source in the Naga mountains runs through 
the district of Fokowbarree and falls into the Diiekow about 
four milea above the mouth of the latter, it is navigable, but 
not for deep laden boats in the dry season, its banks and 
bed are of reddish clay, indeed the hanks and beds of ail 
the southern rivers are of clay, with a small mixture of coarte 
sand at the very bottom. Ita winding course is of great 
length, almut 300 miles, it is navigable about half way in the 
dry season for small boats. 

Z. Dorika rises in the Naga mountains, runs through the 
district of Gurgakhur, and falls into the l)iiii about ten miles 
above the mouth of the latter. Small boats can navigate it 
even in the dry season, its winding course is about 100 milea 
in length, it is somewhat smaller than the Dilli, and ita waters 
are of a reddish colour. 

8. Dhekov —The source of thisriveriain the Naga mountains, 
at a great distance to the eaatward, thence it flows through 
the Naga Mountains and enters Assam about ten miles to the 
east of the sonree of the Cilpannee or the town of that name, 
and falls into the Dehingh at Sitamalighur. In ita course it 
passes through the town of Govindhurdeal or Doli; new 
the temple of that name, then to Nasiragown, then Ourgowr 
the capital on the eastern bank, then to Poojabghur a temph 
dedicated to Mai, the ancient temple of the Royal Poojah 
then to Khakbarree, now Khally a royal repository for bMts 
then Maitaikagown, then near the fortress of Kungpoor oi 
its south-western bank, then by MolcinKHra, Burhgown, aix 
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Sitomaoighur. It it eateemed to have a coarae of 300 milea 
from ita entrance into the valley to ita junction with the De- 
hingh, in the dry aeaaon it ia only navigable by small boats 
to a little distance above Ghurgown, it takes a very circui¬ 
tous course. The bottom of ita bed contains some coarae 
sand, but the lied and banks are in general of a dark coloured 
clay, interspersed with streaks and patches of a reddish 
colour, for the soil ia not so red at Rungpoor at towards 
the Dilli. These southern rivers are never rapid, the inun¬ 
dation commencing from the northern rivers fills the Ber- 
hampooter and these, so that the water has no considerable 
current until the months of May or June when the current is 
rather stronger from the southern season of rains, though 
not rapid as the great river continues pretty full; in reality 
before this period the current sometimes encreases afler con¬ 
siderable showers of rain have fallen in the neigbourhood, 
the banks are not at any great distance from each other, but 
the channel is very deep; yet in the season of highest inun¬ 
dation it occasionally overflows its banks and the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. This river is famous in Assamese history, especi¬ 
ally for the curse of Bukshisht Rikhee. From above Gut- 
gown the banks on both sides were lined with towns and 
villages without an interval as far as the Dehingh; beyond 
Gurgown to its entrance into the valley, the towns were fre¬ 
quent the intervals every where in cultivation, except occa¬ 
sionally small spots of wild grass. 

4. Samdangh has its source in the Naga mountains, flows 
through the ^ringh Province a feu of the office of Saringh 
Rajah and falls into the Dhekow about two miles by land and 
four by water below the fortress of Rungpoor. It winds 
in a course of 130 miles, but it is only 60 or 80 miles in a di¬ 
rect line from its entrance into the valley to its mouth. It 
is navigable half way up by small boats in the dry season, 
and by the largest, as far as the mountains in the rains. 
Kahmara and Seringfa are the principal towns on its banks, 
which were formerly highly cultivated and populous through¬ 
out their whole extent. It flows for a considerable distance 
along the foot of the mountains and forms the south-west 
limits of the city or rather district of Rungpoor, where 
there is a bridge of masonry, the only one in the kingdom. 

5. Jtttf, whidii also rises in the Naga mounUuna flows through 
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the district of Tiuk, end falls into the Dehtngh a little above 
Diha. Ghurpholia is the principal town on it* banks, and in¬ 
habited by the Abam tribe only. It is of the breadth and 
depth of the Dbekow. The direct distance from it* entrance 
into the valley to it* mouth, may be about .*10 miles, and it* 
winding course about 60, small boats have access in the dry 
season to a considerable distance, and the largest in the rainy 
season as far as the mountains. 

The high road in some place* about 40 feet above the level 
of the country, leads from Kungpoor to the mouth of this 
river, a ferry teat receive* the passenger* here and conveys 
them to the other side, where the high road resuming iu 
course parallel to, but a little distance from, the Debingh, 
proceeds to Deorgown; the waters of the river however in 
the highest inundation* touch the road on each side, but it is 
never entirely overflowed, not even between Rungpoor and 
Soonanee. 

6. Koniilla, from the Nags mountain*. 

7. Dvttei or Duncei, from the Naga mountain* through the 
province of Korungh joins the Dehingh a little above Koontia- 
putta, Dooliagown the residence qf .Surgee IW* Dowlah 
bearers, Khonkaimookiagown at the mouth of a rivuiet of 
that name originating in the neighbouring Jcels, Zoorbath 
where the Iloora Gohaign baa his station and Kaylahs with 
a great number of other town* are on the banks of this river, 
it is as broad but not so deep aa the Dhekow. The direct 
distance from the mouth to the mountains is about 40 miles, 
the winding course about 60; small teats in the dry season 
have access to a little above Zoorhath, but large teat* in the 
wet season can go to the mountains. It i* more rapid than 
any of the southern river* except the Kalixun and Dunk- 
hiree, the latter is more rapid, the Duswei however is a very 
obliging river to it* friends, for in the year in the month 
of Cbeit when the Boora Gohaign'* Kaylahs had been 15 
days surrounded by the Moamoria*. and hi* people had ex* 

all the firewood, he ordered the Brahman* to per¬ 
form a Poojah to the river, which overflowed the bank* that 
very night, and depoaited a large quantity of wood close to 
his entrenchment*, yet it i* not in general so bountiful in it# 
suppUe* of wood a* the Dunkhiry which in Biaah and Jekh 
Carrie* down trvnk* of tree* in *uch prodtgiou* quantitie* 
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that the natives say a person can walk across the river on 
them. 

8. Dhnly rises in the Naga mountains, flows through the 
district of Packamoora and falla into the Dilkhiry at Tungo- 
kosary, a town inhabited entirely by Korarees; the direct 
distance of its mouth from the mountains is about 10 miles, 
the winding course about 20 miles. It is dry in the dry sea¬ 
son, but navigable for large boats in the rains. Pokamoora- 
gown is a considerable town on its banks. 

9. Dilkhiry or Kakadoygha, is abo from the Naga moun¬ 
tains through the provinces of Bassa and Dayungh, and joins 
the Dchingh just above the town and temple of Deorgown, 
nearly the whole extent of the banks is occupied by a line of 
towns which together have the names of Bassa and Doyungh, 
the province belongs to the Boors Gobaign; from the mouth 
to the mountains, the direct distance is about 15 miles, the 
winding course about 30. It is considerably smaller than 
the Dhekow. In the rains it is much the size of the Bur- 
roolooa. Small boats have access in the dry season about 
half way, large in the wet to the mountains. 

10. Gi/lodary from the Naga mountains, flows through Bassa 
Doyungh, and falls into the Dilkhiry about 15 miles above 
the mouth of the latter, at the Doijunghia Sorjuk, or division 
of one hundred Mool, &c. Its mouth from the mountains is 
about 5 miles direct, its winding distance about 20 miles, 
it flows through an iron soil like all Bassa Doyungh, yet its 
waters are clear and very firm to drink, the bottom is sand, 
the banks a very stiff iron soil. 

11. Dotjtmgh, from the Naga mountains, runs through Dor- 
< jungh province, falls into the Dunkhiry at Nagaphat, where 

there u a market held daily for the mountaineers. 

12. Dtinihirree, from the Naga mountains, runs through Do¬ 
yungh and Morungh, and falls into the Dehingh at Koora- 
bahi, near the residence of the Gosaign of that name. The 
mouth u distant in a straight line from the mountains, about 
80 miles and 80 miles in its windings. The Morungikoa Go- 
haigns station or residence, b on the southern bank at To- 
pola Ghaut Small boats cut go as far as tbe mountains at 
all seasons, and large ones half way. It u broader and deeper 
titan the Dhekow, and very rapid especially in Busak and 
J«t It M scarcely used as drink firom its great muddiness. 
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Dolungiilgom, Kabooroorgown, Rungdarrigown, Khookur- 
riaoonghta, KhuUray the residanc^ of tba KhookurrUoonglua 
AtU Goaaign or Goswamee, Puttanagola and Nagapbam, 
are all towns on and near ita banks. From NngaphnnI to 
tbe southward is tlie road to Munipoorj the Muggullocswe 
saw, bad come that way, the road is not over but l>etween 
the mountains, it is from 15 days to a months journey, tbev 
have however to surmount some small hills on the way. 

13. Kalirjtin, from tbe Naga mountains through the Mo- 
rungh Jungle into the Dunkhirce after a course of about ten 
miles, the Morungh Jungle was formerly inhabited by the 
Kosarei, who were expelled by Uie Surgee Deo (see the his¬ 
tory) the Kosaree Rajah had a strong fort there formerly of 
bricks with a deep ditch, the whole has long ago gone to 
ruins. In the dry season it has nearly two IVet of water, 
small boats have access, but it is scarcely ever navigable at 
present. 

I k Kartaree has ita source in the Naga mountains rims 
through the Morungh Jungle, then through the Morungh 
province, and falls into the Dhunkhirree, in the middle of 
Morunghgown, it has a small running stream even in the 
dry weather, very cold from its being protected in its whole 
length from the sun by the trees, boats have no access in the 
dry season, it is a small stream. 

15. Dhurria rises in the Naga mountains.runs through Nam- 
dorjungh and fails into tbe Dehingli at Dhurria Jungle about 
four miles or more below the Dhunkhirrees mouth. It is 
above 30 miles from the mountains in a direct line, and in its 
course more than 40 miles. There is a small stream in the 
dry weather, but too shallow for boats to navigate. 

16. Goloka has its source from a Jeel in Dorjungb, runs 
through that province, and falls into Debingh about two 
miles below the mouth of the former; there is no access for 
boats in tbe dry season, though there is a little water, but 
boats of all sizes can navigate in the rains. 

17. Diphulloo, from the Naga mountains, runs through 
N arodoijungh passing tbe residence of the Diphulloo Goaaign, 
and falls into the great stream below the junction of the Lovit 
and Dehingh above Kolaiphant; it is rather broader and not 
so deep as the Burrolooa, it is about 15 miles in a straight line 
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fWiffl its mouth and 20 miles in its course, auudl boats go half 
way in the dry season. Marangown (the residence of the 
Namdorjunghia Kanrers who are of the Maran Zat) is on its 
banka, Baghurgown, Konethaloneegown and Jaghunrurgown 
are all towns on its banks. 

18. Mata, also from the Naga mountains through the pro¬ 
vince of Nogown, anti falls into the Colonge, a little above Koo- 
thurkawn; it is about 15 miles in a direct line, and 20 miles 
in its winding course from the mountains, it is only navigable 
in the rains. 

19. Hauria, from the Kosaree mountains, runs through 
Raka province near the Raha Chokey, and falls into the 
Colonge. It flows between the countries of Jowointa and 
Khosaree, forming at one time the boundaries between them, 
small boats can go as far as the hearts of both those coun¬ 
tries, even in the dry season. This river is full of fish. 

80. Kopilee, from the Kosaree mountains, runs through 
the Kosaree and Jwointa countries, and falls into the Co¬ 
longe, a little below the Raha Chokey. The southern sides 
of those rivers belong to the Kosarees and Jwointias, formerly 
armies as well as travellers went both by land and water 
through this river into those countries. 

21. BhouruUooa rises in the Garroo mountains, runs through 
Bettola, intersects Goahawtee, and falls into the Brahmapoo¬ 
tra near the fort, of which it forms the principal strength. 

22. Ghurraloo, also from the Garroo mountains, runs 
through Raneegown and falls into the Brahmapootra at Pani 
Chokey about eight miles below Camaka; in the dry season 
small boats can navigate half way. Its direct distance is about 
five miles, its winding one eight miles. 

28. Hownra, from the Garroo mountains in the posses¬ 
sion of the Nodoowar Rajah, runs through the Burdooaria 
province, and falls into the Brahmapootra at Palasbarree 
close to the residence of the Palasbarree Gosaign; there is 
no access for boate in the dry season. It is about five miles 
in a direct line from the mountain, and 10 miles in its circuit¬ 
ous course. Palasbarree Hat is held at the mouth. 

84. Cokey has its source in the Garroo mountains, runs 
through the Bnrhdooria and Summooria provinces, and falls 
into the Brahmapootra above Nagurbaira bill, the utmost 
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limit* of Wtttbern Aaiam in that qu«rter, tnwU boat* cut nari. 
gate half way in the dr; leaaon, and large boat* in the rain*. 

Berkampooter, Dehimgh and LooirAeA. — The learned 
native* of Assam insist that the sources of the Berhampooter, 
in Sangskrit Brahmapootra, or son of Brahma, lie in a range 
of mountains beyond Nara to the east-north-east of Assam, 

The fabulous and divine origin of this river is detailed in 
the I’ooranas, probably mixed with much valuable iiifurmation 
derived from actual observation on the spot. A fountain 
called Brahmakoondah is represented as the source of three 
great rivers, vi*. 1. Siriloocalieh. k'. Boodah Looicheh. 3. 
Looicheh, Gobroo Looicheh, l>aika Looicheb, or Brahma¬ 
pootra. 

The Siri Looicheh flows towards the north. The Boodah 
Looicheh takes a southerly direction, through the Burhma 
country. The Berhampooter rising between the two former 
intersects Assam and Caniaroopa. By the kingdom of Cams- 
roopa in the Pooramis, is understood a considerable extent 
of country on both sides of the Berhampooter. nearly to it* 
junction with the sea. It is certain that such a great empire 
did exist at a very remote period, uintcr tin- *p|)eli*tion of 
Cainprist, Caniaroopa, or Rangamuttee. 

Major Kennell mentions that the natives of Assam |>nsi- 
tively assured him, their river came from the north-west, 
through the Hootan mountains. It is not pruhabie, that on 
the confines of Bengal, he should meet any natives whu had 
the slightest acquaintance with the source of the Berhampoo- 
ter; for even at the capital of the country, with every advan¬ 
tage of communication with the most intelligent natives of the 
higher ranks, no certain information could lie obtained on thii 
subject, except in one particular, which contradicts Major 
Renneli’t authorities, that the Berhampooter lies to the east- 
north-east, and that it flows westward, through the whole of 
its course to its entrance into Bengal. It it not considered 
by the Assamese as a continuation of the Sampoo, or of the 
river which intersects the Lama Goroo'a country; although 
it is highly probable that the latter it one of the great auxi¬ 
liary atreama which flow from the Bootan, or northern ranget 
of mountains into the Berhampooter. 

Captain Turner taw the Erechoomboo, which be style* 
Berhampooter on hit sole authority, running eastward and 
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toutfaward in latitude 29° 10" and east longitude 89* 10" in 
hit progreu through Bootan. A latitude and longtitude 
which difler greatly from the itatement of Major Rennell, 
derived from the authority of Du Halde and D'Anville, being 
at a greater distance to the southward than the place assigned 
in their maps; and the probability is considerably encreased, 
that it is merely one of the numerous auxiliary streams of the 
great river of Assam. In reality Du Halde himself conOrms 
this conjecture, by the south-east course which he gives that 
river in the neighbourhood of Lassa. 

If nearly in the longitude of 89, its course is south-easterly, 
it is evident, as it has only about degrees of latitude to 
run, it must penetrate the mountains in that direction, and 
join the Berhampooter, before the latter reaches the longitude 
of the capital of Assam in 94, 29". But the Berhampooter is 
still a great river, very far to the eastward of the capita). It 
is probable also, that the course of the Sampoo would become 
still more southerly as it approached the mountainous confines, 
from the resistance it would experience, and its natural ten¬ 
dency to declivities leading to the valley of Assam. 

from a consideration of these circumstances, we shall be 
compelled to consider the information, or the conjectures of 
of Du Halde, D'Anville, and Rennell as utterly founded on 
error; the source of the Berhampooter to lay where the na¬ 
tives of Assam have placed it, to the east-north-east beyond 
the mountains of Kara; and tlie Sampoo of Bootan to pour 
its scattered waters into the valley of Assam, and to join the 
Berhampooter at a great distance from the place where the 
latter enters Assam, possibly about half-way between that 
spot and the Khondar Chokey ; where it visits Bengal. If I 
were permitted to form a conjecture, under such a deficiency 
of precise information, I would venture to suppose the Dik- 
rungh the receptacle of the waters of the Sampoo. 

These, however, are not the only errors in D'Anville and 
Rennell’s maps, affecting the geography of Assam and the 
contiguous nations j for the western limits of Ava, placed by 
them about 94 degrees of longitude, would encroach consi¬ 
derably on the kingdom of Assam; while the borders of 
China, or of Yunnan, under 97° 80" would lay nearly in the 
same longitude as the entrance of the Berhampooter into 
the valley of Assam; and consequently the latter would be 
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M^ble from the Golph of Bengal into the kingdom of 
China. I proceed to describe the couiae of the Berham* 
pooler, which it appears rises beyond the mountains of Kara, 
and flowing through the mountainous tract of Suddia, conti¬ 
nues its course westward through Assam, to the confines of 
Bengal. Beyond the capiUl Rungpoor-Gurgown, about 120 
miles to the eastward, at Doimoanimook, it divides itself into 
two large and deep streams, called the Looicheb, and De- 
bingh. 

Lomcheh,—The former glides with a gentle current, in a 
northerly direction, and declining in its course to the north¬ 
west, west, and south-west, receives many tributary rivers 
from the northern mountains, and reunites with the Dehingh 
at Phogaduragown in Outrekole. 

Dehingh. —Tho Dehingh takes a southerly course at first, 
and passing Sonanei, Deorgown, and other celebrated towns, 
with a much more rapid current than the firmer, turns to the 
westward, and meets the Looicheh, opposite to Zoontiaram 
and Pbolargaut in Dukancole, about 40 miles aliove Kolia- 
bur, having received a great accession of waters from the 
southern rivers. This grand united stream rrassuines the 
name of Berbampooter, and proceeds in a westerly and south¬ 
westerly course, to within 10 miles of Koliabur, where it 
sends ofif a considerable branch, called Colone, to the south¬ 
ward. 

The Colone flows through Koliabur, Korungi, Nogown, 
Bebezia, Paitbura-Kosaree, Iwoints, Dimurooa, Mayungh, 
and Kajulee; and returning westward, after a semicircular 
course of about IGO miles, revisits the Berhampooter at Ka- 
julimook, 20 miles above Goahawtee. The great stream 
pursues its rapid, though smooth course, through L'aniroop 
to the Khondar Cbokey, where it enters Bengal. I refer to 
Major Rennell for its progress to the Ocean. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMMIRVI or ASSAM. AOJArlNT TtARITORItS. ETC. 

[I now resume the desultory notices of Asam, &c. which 
Dr. Buchanan appended to his surrey of Ronggpoor.—E d.] 
The balance of trade with Bengal, which amounted in 
to exports from Asam 1,50,900 rs. Imports from 
Bengal 2,£3,300 rs. is paid in gold from the mines, and in 
silver. This gold comes from the mine called Pakerguri, 
and it contained in the sand at the junction of the Donsiri 
or Donhiri {Donheeriah, Wood) with the Brohmoputro, about 
32 miles in a straight line from Gohati. The officer who su¬ 
perintends is an Asamese, and is subject only to the imme¬ 
diate orders of the eourt. He is allowed 1000 men, who are 
called Sondboni, with officers of 10 and 20, and all are paid 
in land. He possesses the charge of police, and the admi¬ 
nistration of justice in the district, which these occupy. 
They begin to work the mine in Aswin {15th September to 
14th October), and each man must deliver 1| r. weight of 
gold dust. If he is successful, he may keep whatever more 
he finds; but he must take up whatever deficiencies ill luck 
or indolence hare occasioned. The mine, therefore, pro¬ 
duces to the royal treasury 1500 rs. weight of gold dust; for 
every person employed is paid in land. The rupee weight of 
gold dust is worth IS rs. of silver; but it is adulterated, and 
formed into small balls, which sell at Goyalpara for 11 sicca 
rupees for the weight of an Asamese rupee. The mine, 
therefore, is worth to the king somewhat more than 18,000 
licea rs. a year. 

In the territory, called Doyang, s. w. from Jorhat a day's 
journey, there is an iron mine, which is wrought in the same 
manner, on account of the king. It aupfdies the whole coun¬ 
try with abundance; but I did not learn what amount is 
returned to the royal treasury. In the province of Sodiya is 
an important mine of salt, which in case of a dispute with 
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Bengal is the only supply on which the country can depend,and 
the supply is scanty. It is under the superintendencv of an 
officer named Mohong-hat Boniya, and produces annually to 
the royal treasury about 40,000 ra. So far as I can under¬ 
stand, the salt is found in the form of brine, by digging pools 
in a certain small eitent. The water is evaporated by boil¬ 
ing, and the salt is brought to Jorhat in the joints of large 
bamboos. It is purer and higlier priced than the salt of 
Bengal. The mine is farmed, and is not wrought by the 
king’s people. 

At Solalphat, which seems to be the SewUul Chokcy of 
Mr. Wood's survey, there is a custom house on the Broh- 
moputro, where duties are taken on all goods passing be¬ 
tween Kamrup and Asam proper. It is farmed to a Boruya 
at 5000 rs. a year. .4t Koha, or Rosa, on the Kolong river, 
is a Boruya, who collecia duties on the transit of gnmls. and 
pays annually a fixed rent. Another Boruya farms, at 6(XJ0 
rs. a year, the duties which are collected at Dorong-Bata- 
Kuchi, about two miles from the Brohmoputro on tlie Mong- 
gol Dofao river. These duties consist of 4 anas on each of 
the 0000 Payiks tent from Dorong (o work for the king, of a 
hoc and some rice, which each of them pays in addition, and 
which altogether may be worth .‘1000 rs., and from 4 to 
8 anas on every cow or ox that is sold in Dorong. Borne 
allege, that the money paid by these three last-mentioned 
officers is on account of the person who farms tlie custom 
houses towards Bengal; while other of my informants allege, 
that it goes directly to the royal treasury. 

A person called the Wuzir Boruya, of a Kalita family that 
is in hereditary possession of the office, has charge of the in¬ 
tercourse with Bhotan. Me resides at Simlyavari, one day’s 
journey north from the house of Dorong Raja. He has 
some lands, and pays nothing to the king except presents. 
All the messengers and traders of Bhotan, and these last are in 
fact all servants of the Dev' Raja, must go first to .Simlya. 
He levies no duties, but generally receives presents, in order 
to prevent his throwing impediments in the way of business, 
and no one is allowed to purchase at Simlya without employ¬ 
ing him as a broker. The Bhoieaa may, however, take what 
part of their goods they please to a place called Htju, which 
is north frmn Qohati, and there they may dispose of them. 



The tnde u Mid to be of contidenble imporUnee, end to 
amount to S00,000 rt. a year. The exporta from Amid are 
lac, Muga silk, and cloth, Erendi cloth, and dry fish. The 
imports fromBhotan are woollen cloth, gold dust, salt, musk, 
horses, Chamor, or cow tails, and Chinese silks. The Miris, 
or Micbimis, and Dophlas, carry on some trade with Cba- 
ridwar. The territory of the latter extends to the right 
bank of the Brohmoputro. 

On the opposite side of the river, immediately beyond the 
Dikrong river, are said to dwell a people called Abor, and far¬ 
ther up another tribe called Tikliya Nagas, both of whom are 
extremely savage. They are, indeed, said to be canibals, and 
have little or no intercourse with the people in Asam, al¬ 
though the two territories are adjacent. In Nepal I heard 
of a nation of cannibals in these eastern regions, who in I80i 
were said to be engaged in a war with the Chinese of Thibet, 
and probably may have been of these tribes, or at least some 
kindred race. In the map drawn by the natives, these nations 
are placed east from Sodiya; as if the Brohmoputro con¬ 
tinued, beyond Tikliya, to run from east to west; but I think 
that highly improbable, and I imagine that at the above men¬ 
tioned place it runs from north to south, and descends there 
from the mountains to the plains at the place called Btohmo- 
kundo by the Asamese. 

South from the Abor, is a country called Chingpho, which 
has a Raja, independent of Asam, and with whose people 
there is some commercial intercourse. I imagine that the 
people of Chingpho are those whom the inhabitants of Ava call 
Kathee Shan; for the Asamese My, that immediately beyond 
Chingpho is a great river called Boro Lusit, or Lubit, which 
they say flows into the country of the Brahmans, as they call 
the inhabitants of Ava. Now this can only be the great 
western branch of the Ayraiwati, which joins that river below 
Ava, and is there called Kiayn Duayn, and in the maps which 
1 procured at Ava, the Kathee Shan are placed on the upper 
part of that river. It is also to be remarked, that the people 
of Asam bring the Boro Lubit river from the same Brohmo- 
kundo, that gives rite to the Brohmoputro, that is to say, 
according to Aeir ideH, from a great pool or lake, into whid 
the Brohmoputro of Nepal, or Sanpo of Thibet it precipi¬ 
tated, in coming south from the nt^em mountaint. It is 
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rIio to be obieTYed, diac rr the weitern brauch of the Ayro- 
wati or river of Ava it by the Aiamete called Boro Luhic or 
Lutit, to the Brolimnputro, proceeding from the tame place, 
in their common language, it called Lutit or Luhit. In 
Sangtkriia it is called Lohityo, as well at Brohmopulro. 
The former name leeint to be an altrrition of Luhit, in order 
to give it a meaning in the tacred language. The latter it 
derived from the fable, which i mentioned in my account of 
the river's topography. From this may be inferred, that the 
Brobmoputro and river of Ava communicate by a branch 
scarcely inferior in size to either river; but it it probably in¬ 
capable of being navigated, on account of itt rapidity near 
the place of aeparation; for on that account the Brohmo- 
putro of Asam is not navigable any higher up than Tilth 
Potar. This curious anastomosis is farther confirmed by an 
account, which I received at Komila from tome natives of 
Monipoor, who asserted, that the rivers of Asam and Ava 
communicated by a channel. 

West from Chingpho, and bounding on the the south with 
Asam, is the country of Nora, which Itelongt to the descen¬ 
dants of Khunlai, brother of Khuntai, first king of Asam. 
The language and customs of the jmople of Nora are the 
same with those which formerly prevailed among the proper 
Asamese; and Itetween the two people there is still a con¬ 
stant friendly intercourse; and many natives of Nora are 
always to be found at the court of Jorhat. 

West from Nora, and nearly soutli from Jorhat, the terri¬ 
tory of Asam is bounded by that of the Khsmti Kaja, which 
is rather a plain country, but much overgrown with woods. 
The inhabiuntt are reckoned expert workmen in iron and 
timber, and their manners are nearly the same with thoM 
which prevail in Nora. Until lately the Raja was entirely 
imlependent, and a very friendly intercourse subsisted be- 
tween bis subjects and the Asamese. On the death of Gau- 
rinsth king of Asam, the Bura Gohaing invited the “ 
Khamti to an interview, under pretence of treating with him 
for the succession to the throne of Jorhat; for it 
observed, that the right of all the descendants of Oodadhor 
to the succession is doubtful, as hU birth was illegitimate. 
During the interview the unwary Raj* wts teized ^ put in 
confinement, and the Asamese took possession of the greater 
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|»rt of Kbamti. The nephew of the capthre prince, however 
in 1808 wat itill able to act on the defeniive, and harassed 
the Asamese with a band of faithful adherents. The Bara 
Gohaing was then said to be preparing a force in order to re¬ 
duce the country to entire obedience; but whether or not 
this force proceeded in the beginning of 1809, or what has 
been the result, I have not learned. 

Beyond Nora and Khamti, towards the south, is the prin¬ 
cipality of Monipoor, which the people of Ava call Kathce 
(Cussay R). It is no where adjacent to Asam; but the 
Sworgo Devs have had nuuiy alliances with the Rajas of 
Monipoor, and frequent intermarriages with that family. 
Since the usurped authority of the Bora Gohaing, ail inter¬ 
course with Monipoor has been prohibited, as its Raja fa¬ 
voured Gaurinath. The roads are now choked, and even 
commerce has ceased. 

West from Khamti, and adjacent to Asam, is the territory 
of the Kochhari Raja, with whose people there has been fre¬ 
quent intercourse, and some commerce. I have already 
given some account of the manners and language of this 
people, who are said to have once been the sovereigns of 
Asam. The territory, belonging still to the Kachiiari Rajs 
is of considerable extent, but is very mountainous. In the 
fables of the Bengalese it is called Hairombo, and I liave 
already mention the extraordinary manner, in which the Ben¬ 
galese suppose its inhabitants to live. 

West from the territory of the Kachhari Raja, is that of 
the Jaintiyas. Some of my informants insist, that this is no 
where adjacent to the frontier of Asam, while others assert, 
that the Kajoli Mukha Gohaing has been appointed to watch 
over the frontier between the two countries; and this is pro¬ 
bably true; as when Mr. Wood made his survey, the people 
would appear to have pointed out many bills in that quarter, 
and at no great distance from the Brohmoputro, as belonging 
to the Jaintiyas. The Jaintiya Raja is a Garo,wboha8 been 
in some measure converted to the doctrines of the Brahmans, 
and coins a base money. The difference of opinion among 
my informants may have arisen from their being interposed 
by some petty chiefs of the same naffon, who still retain their 
ancient customs, but who are tributary to the Jaintiya Riga, 
who lives near Sriholto or Siihet. One set of my informants, 
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therefore, coiuider Kacbhar at bounded on the weal by 
Garoa; while another aet conaider theae ai forming part of 
the prindpaiity of Jaintiya. Formerly there waa a friendly 
intercourae between the Rajaa of Aaam and Jaintiya; but, 
since the jealous government of the llura (joliaing, this has 
been relinquished, and commerce it prohibited. 

The Garos seem to be allowed a free trade in the terri¬ 
tories of their chiefs, that have become tributary to Asani. 
They bring salt from Silhet, and cotton from their own hills, 
which is not only sufficient for the whole consumption of 
Asam, but admits of a considerable quantity being sent to 
Bengal. The returns are hoes, copper ornaments, and slaves. 
These are chiefly Garos, who bad once been convertetl to 
the worship of Vishnu; but who have lost cnsle, owing to 
their inability to restrain their monstrous appetite fur beef, 
and who are sent back among their impure countrymen as a 
punishment for their transgression. The number I believe 
is pretty considerable. 

Having now mentioned every thing that 1 learneil concern¬ 
ing the Jurisdictions of the country, 1 proceeil to mention 
some further particulars concerning its extent, wealtli, and 
cultivation. Tlie province under the Boro Phukon, with se¬ 
veral subordin.ite or intermixed petty jurisdictions, extends 
from the Company’s boundary to somewhere near the cele¬ 
brated temple of the middle Kamakhya, which Mr. Wood 
places in latitude S8G* 3(> N., and in longitude biJ” 50' li. from 
Greenwich. The province is therefore about 150 British 
miles in length. From the boundary opposite to Goyalpara 
to Nogorbera, a distance of about 21 miles, the Asamese 
possess only the northern bank of the river, so that on the 
south side the length of this province is about 109 British 
miles. Its width on this «de is reckoned by my infornuuils 
from J to IJ day’s journey, or perhaps from 12 to 25 miles. 
On the north side of the river, the province extends to the 
Donhiri or Donsiri river, the mouth of which, according to 
Mr. Wood, is situated about 103 miles above Goyalpara. 
The width from the Brohmoputro to the northern frontier ia 
said to be, on on average, about I { day’s journey, or about 
25 miles. About 104 milea above Gobati, sccor^ng to Mr. 
Wood's survey, the Brohmoputro divides into two branches; 
of which the northern is by far the greatest, and preserves 
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the nsme, while the southern is named Kolong. These two 
branches separate at Arikatarmukh, and rejoin at Kajoli 
Mukh, 90 miles below, leaving between them an island, which 
by my informants is reckoned five days' journey in length, 
and about one in width. About one half of this island may 
belong to the western province of the kingdom, or to juris¬ 
dictions that are surrounded by it 

I have already given an account of the subdivisions of this 
territory, which so far as I can judge, is exceedingly like Ha- 
woraghat and Kungtaghat, belonging to the Company. It 
contains many low hills, covered with woods, but a great 
extent of fine low land, all capable of cultivation, and at one 
time probably all cultivated. I am inclined, however, to 
suppose, that its extent does not exceed 4000 square miles, 
and probably is rather nearer 3000. The part on the north 
side of the Brohmoputro, that is farmed to Zemindars, who 
have no hereditary claim, is in a still worse state than the ad¬ 
jacent territory of the Company; for during the insurrection 
of the Mahatnaris it was most cruelly plundered by the rob¬ 
ber Merja, who has been already mentioned. The parts 
under the Rajas, or immediately under the ofiBcers of govern¬ 
ment, are said to be in a much better state. 

In the Pergunahs the tenantry have now given up a fixed 
residence, and many have altogether retired to the Com¬ 
pany’s territory, while others keep their women and children 
there, and every morning cross the river to cultivate their 
fields in Asam i but return at night to sleep in some degree 
of safety. They cultivate the land two years, and then allow 
it a fallow of four, so that the whole cultivation is trifling. 
Their rent is apparently very moderate; they pay on account 
of the king two rupees a year for each plough; and half a 
rupee a hoe, and five baskets of rice to the custom master 
(Boruya), for a mere permission to export their mustard seed 
to Bengal. They not only make other presents to the Chaud- 
huri j but in order to make them give presents, they are beaten 
and abused by every petty feUow, who is a little elevated 
above the lowest rank. The rent on each plough, including 
presents, amounts to from six to seven rupees a year, and 
this, were it not for the manner in which it is exacted, and 
the total uncertainty, in which every man is, concerning the 
extent of these exactions, would not be at ail oppressive; for 
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I learn on the aante authority, on which 1 aUte the abore, and 
which appeara to me good, that a plougit producei annually 
SO Vis of rough rice equal to rather more than 70 mans Cal- 
cutta weight, and 6 Vis of mustard seed, which even as bur* 
tbened by the fetters of monopoly, wlls at 8 ra.; but, if al¬ 
lowed to go freely to Goyalpara, would sell for at least 
fifteen. 

Before the insurrection of the Mahamaria it is said, tliat 
six-sixteenths of the whole were waste, being occupied by 
rivers, marshes, woods, and hills, and that ten-sixteenths 
were fully culii«ated. The usual estimate is, that this fur¬ 
nished 80,000 I’ayiks to the king, or to the persona who 
served the prince, and that these cultivated only one-half of 
the {irovince; one-fourth was granted to /emindars, three- 
sixteenths were granted for the sup|>ort of temples, and one- 
sixteenth had been granted to men considered eininent for 
holiness. Eighty thousand Payiks, at the usual allowance, 
would require, for their support, about 17'h'l square miles of 
arable land, besides what was reserved for their officers, and 
for the king, equal jicrhaps to one-fourth part of the above; 
for, although tlie men work one-third of their time fur their 
officers and the king, many are not employed in agriculture. 
This would make one-half of the arable lands-17(1 square 
miles, or the whole in rountl number -kllJO, which being only 
five-eights of the whole total extent would he tilOO square 
milea. I'here is no doubt, that tlie estimate of the extent, 
as given by tlte natives would fully justify this supposition j 
hut there is great reason to suspect, that they exaggerate the 
width. In the few places, where Mr. Wood had an opi»or- 
tunity of aacertainiiig this, as at Gohati in (lie middle of the 
province, the width, that he found, cannot justify me in suj>- 
posing the utmost extent to be more than 4000 square miles. 
If this l>e accurate, tlie number of Pay iks must always have 
been nominal; at present, in the reduced slate of the coun¬ 
try, it is so most notoriously, and the officer, who is said to 
have charge of lOOU Payikt has often not more than >100. 

The middle province of the kingdom, which should be 
under the immediate government of the Boro Boruya, or 
prime miuiater, and which may be called Atam proper, is of 
greater extent thao Kamrup. Mr. Wood having reached 
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little beyond tbe capital we liave no accurate grounds for 
ascertaining its length, but we may make an approximation. 

On tbe north side of the river, from Tiklipotarmukh, 
where the Brohmoputro divides into two branches, the 
Luliit or Brohmoputro and tbe Diking, this province and its 
dependent jurisdictions extend to tbe mouth of the Donkiri, 
about 103 miles above Goyalpara. Now from Tiklipotar¬ 
mukh to Goyalpara is reckoned 18| days journey by land, 
of which i2| are between Goyalpara and the mouth of the 
Dickar river, which according to Mr. Wood is placed in 
lat. 48' north, and in long. 04° 6 east from Greenwich, 
and is therefore about S20 miles, in a straight line, from 
Goyalpara, giving about 17i miles direct for each day's 
journey, so that Tiklipotarmukh should be about 3 H miles 
in a direct line from Goyalpara, Then, deducting 103 from 
Goyalpara to the Donkiri, we have 311 miles for the length 
of the territory culled Charidwar, which comprehends all on 
the north bank of the Brohmoputro, that now in any manner 
belongs to Asam proper. The width of this territory is 
stated to be from 1 to 1J days journey, for which we should 
allow from 30 to 30 miles. Two officers subordinate to the 
Boro Boruya, as 1 have already mentioned, administer justice 
in it, and collect the royal revenue, which however is only a 
fourth part of what tbe inhabitants pay. The manner in 
which the other three shares are collected, as already stated, 
render it highly improbable that tbe country should be well 
occupied. 

On the south side of tbe Brohmoputro the length of Asam 
proper is less considerable. It commences near the middle 
Kamakhya, about 130 miles from Goyalpara, and reaches 
near to the Upper Kamakhya, which is said to be about ten 
miles below Tiklipotarmukh. Its length, therefore, should 
be about 174 miles. Its width is said to be from l| to 3} 
days journey, or from 35 to 40 miles. But besides this, it 
possesses about the upper half of tbe island formed by the 
Brohmoputro and Kolong rivers and it comprehends Uie 
whole of the very large island, which is contained between 
the Brohmoputro, or Luhit, and tbe Diking rivers. This is 
said to be 7{ days journey by land in length, and from | to 
{ of a day’s journey in tbe former we may call ISO 
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mile* in a direct line, ami the widtli may be from 10 to IS 
miles. This fine island is called Miyuli, and lias been in a 
great measure alienated to temples, and to men considered 
holy. 

Asam proper is higher, and of a better toil than Kainrup, 
and contains few or no hills, nor aoods. It it reckoned, that 
formerly { of the whole were in full cultivation, and that 
even now not above arc waste or unoccupied. This, I 
presume, is only meant to apply to the islands and the parts 
that are on the south side of the Ilrohmoputro. It is sa.d, 
that of all the lands in .4sam proper, wliich are occupied, SJ 
anas belong to temples, or men esteemed holy, ij amis arc 
let for a rent, and 9 anas are distributed among Payiks, or 
reserved for the king and his officers. 

The two |)crsons, from whom 1 received the most copious 
information, had never been in Sodiya, the third and most 
remote province, into which the kingdom is divided ; and the 
accounts which they gave difier exceedingly. Tlic native 
who constructed the map, represents it ns a very small terri¬ 
tory, about half a day's journey from east to west, and one 
day’s journey from north to south, and immediately west 
from the Dikrong river, which separates the Abor from 
Asam, and « hicb is the eastern boundary of Kamrup. I'be 
native of liengal slated the province of Kodiya to be 
of the whole kingdom, while the middle province compre¬ 
hend and the western province amounted to He far¬ 
ther added, that the province of Sodiya rxleiided to Broh- 
mokundro, tl«t is to where the great river is precipitated 
from the northern mountains; and he reckoned the greater 
part of the population to be composed of the Miri Dopblas 
and Kampos, whom the native considers as independent na¬ 
tions. Two circumstances give great weight to the opinion 
of the Bengalese. It is evident in the first place, from the 
account given of the expedition of Mir Jamleh in the Asiatic 
researches, that then the Northern mountains, or the coun¬ 
try of the Mirit, Kampos, and Dophlaa, belonged to Asam. 
In the second place the high title of Gohaing, given to the 
Governor of Sodiya, shows, that until Gohati was wrested 
from the Moguls, bis government was of greater importance 
than the western province, whose governor bad only the title 
of Phukon, atill, however, 1 think, that the native of Asam, 
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who drew the mip, had the better opportunity of being well 
informed, and his map, in many great pointa, ia aupported by 
the authority of a moat accurate aurrey. I therefore ahall 
endeavour to reconcile the difference, by supposing that the 
native gives his account from the actual state of the country, 
and that the Bengalese spoke of Sodiya in its ancient state, 
before the Miris, Dophlas, and Kampo Bhoteas had declared 
themselves independent, and when probably a great part of 
Cbaridwar was under the authority of the Sodiya Governor. 

1 ahall now give some account of the productions of the 
country:—Salidhan, or transplanted winter rice, forms { of 
the whole crops. Ahudhan, or summer rice, and Uridhan, or 
winter rice, that ia sown broadcast in low land, are also pretty 
considerable crops. A little Borodhan, or spring rice, is also 
raised. 

Next to rice, the most considerable crop is a kmd of mus¬ 
tard called Vihar; it is the oil of this that is chiefly used. 
The quantity of sesamum is very inconsiderable. Wheat, 
barley, and millet, are very little used. Little or no pulse 
was formerly used, and the Cytitut Cajan, called Garo Mar, 
was only cultivated for rearing the Lac insect; but it is now 
preserved for its pulse; and other plants are used for rearing 
the Lac, which is done exactly in the same manner, as 1 have 
described in my account of Ronggopoor. The most common 
pulse in Asam is the Phateolut-Mat, called Mati-Mas; but 
they have also the Mug-Mas, or Phateolut minimum of 
Rumpb, the Kola-Mas, or Lathyrut tatims, the Borkola- 
Mas, or Pitum artaue, and the Mohu-Mas, or Ervum Lent. 

The A.samese raise black pepper, it is said to a great ex¬ 
tent. Very little comes to Bengal; but it is probable that a 
good deal may find its way towards the east. It is said to be 
raised somewhat as betle-leaf is usually cultivated in Bengal. 
They have also, as warm seasoning, long pepper, and the 
pepper called choyi, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, and 
garlic. Their acid seasonings are tamarinds, Autengga (Dtf- 
hntua tpedota), Amra {Spondioi Amara), Jolpayi (PmV 
kara H. M.), Kamrangga (Averrkoa earamiola), and Tbaikol 
of two kinds, the Boro, which is the largest and best, and 
the Kuji, which I have described in my account of the na¬ 
tural productions of Ronggopoor. 

The betle-leaf is raised on trees in every garden. There 
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U plenty of Uibtcco, •m) betle nut. Opium u raided in 
abundance for conaumption, and there it much uted. Sugar 
cane thrivet, most of it it eaten freili. A little extract it 
prepared; but no sugar it made. Cocoa nuts are very 
scarce, and no palm wine is extracted. Their kitchen gar¬ 
dens and fruit arc much the tame as in Ronggoponr, only the 
pomegranate is said to be very common, and there are plenty 
of oranges. Cotton it reared mostly by the hill tribes, and 
is little uted. The eroiolaria juHcea and Corrhorus are cul¬ 
tivated ; but the fishermen use mostly the fibres of the Rike, 
or urlictt nirea M’. 

No leas than four different kinds of silk worm are reared, 
and the different silks form the greater part of the clothing, 
and {are exported in some quantity. The silk-worm reared 
on the mullierry is the least common. That which it pro¬ 
duced on a species of laurut, and is called Miiga, is the most 
common. The tree is planted, and its branches are pruned; 
but the insect is fed on the tree as it grows. Some people 
who have seen the insect, say that it is the same with the 
Tosor of Bengal; but the silk is so different that 1 sup¬ 
pose they are mistaken. There arc two crops, the silk pro¬ 
cured in the beginning of the dry season (Kartik) is red, that 
which is cut in the end of spring (Jaishiho) is white, ami is 
reckoned the best. The silk called Medanggosi, is reared in 
Asaro proi)er on a tree, that is cultivated; bit! of what kind 
I did not learn, nor could I procure the insect; it is higher 
priced than the Muga. The silk called Erendi is reared on 
the Hifhut in great quantity, as in Ronggo[H)or. 

In Kamrup, oxen are the common labouring cattle, in Asam 
proper many buffaloes are employed in the plough, theep are 
very scarce, and goata arc not numerous. Ducks are more ao 
than fowla; but many persons keep game cocks. 

I shall now mention what I heard eonceming their courta 
of justice: the officers under whom the Payilta, or servants 
of the crown are phiced, the Rajas, the persons (Chaudhurit), 
who farm the revenue of the lands which are let for rent, and 
every one who has received free lands, have charge of the 
police, within the bounds which their people cultivate; they 
also settle small diaputea that arise among their depeniUnls, 
and all assume tim right of whipping; but this seems ifiegal. 
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The power of inflicting punithment ic referred for the prin* 
cipal oflicert and rajat; and in all ciril eatea, except in Uie 
men granted to the three great councfllort of ttatei there it 
on appeal to the three prorincial conrtt, in which the Boro 
Boruya, the Boro Phnkon, and the Sodiya Khaoya Gohaing, 
pretide. Thete hare full juritdiction in all catet, ciril and 
criminal, and without reference to the royal authority, may 
inflict any jpunishment short of death; but no person it put 
to death without an order from the king, and that order it 
alwiyt communicated in writing, and it procured by a written 
account of the proceedings haring been submitted to the 
royal consideration. In tuch catet the trial it carried on 
openly, and the chief judge, or governor of the province, 
teems never to condemn without the concurrence of his aa- 
tettort, who in Kamrup are lix Pbukons; so that unfair trials 
are not usual; but it is alleged, that the guilty, who can 
bribe, are often allowed to escape with impunity, while the 
punishments inflicted on the guilty poor are exceedingly se¬ 
vere. In fact, the possession of jurisdiction in police, and in 
civil and criminal law, without any salary or regular fees, is 
considered as a valuable and productive authority. 

The capital offences are treason, murder, rape, arson, and 
voluntary abortion. Rebels are never excused; for other 
offences pardon may be purchased. Capital punishment ex¬ 
tends to the whole family of a rebel, parents, brothers, sis¬ 
ters, wires, and children. Offenders are put to death in va¬ 
rious manners; by cutting their throats, by impaling them, 
by grinding them between two wooden cylinders, by sawing 
them asunder between two planks, by beating them with 
hammers, and by applying burning hoes to different parts 
until they die. This is the most horrible. 

Except the gang from Bengal, there are few robbers and 
atrocious housebreakers or pirates, such persons are punished 
in a summary manner by thrusting out their eyes, or by cut¬ 
ting off the knee pans. The wretches usually die of the lat¬ 
ter operation, but survive the former. Both punishments are 
inflicted by the sole order of the chief minister in Atom 
proper, or of the Governor of the two other provinces. 
Petty thefts are very common, and are punuhed by whipping, 
or by cutting off tiie note or eart. The firtt punishment 
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may legally be inflicted by any ctmiidenble officer, incb aa a 
Raja, or Phtikon ; but two latter could only be inflicted 
by the chief judge of the diatrict 

The three great councillon of ctate potsett the tame juria* 
diction over their own people, that the goremort of prorincei 
do in their respectire countries. The adminiitration of ciril 
afiaira, teems to be worse arranged than the criminal law) 
and, less odium being attached to injustice in this respect, 
the judges teem to be uncommonly renal. In the Bora Bo- 
ruya't court he receiret all complaints rerbally, and immedi* 
ately gives some person orders to investigate the cause, and 
to report the truth, and the cause is always decided accord* 
ing to the report of the umpire. Many officers attend the 
court, who receive allowances with a view of rendering them 
fit to be entrusted with this delicate office. These are as 
follows; 3 Tambulis, I Naosalya, 1 Takis-Dora, I Mojurodar- 
Boruya, and 12 Rajkhaoyas. Even these are accused of 
taking bribes very openly ‘, and the accusation teems to be 
well founded, as the judge often sends a menial servant, or 
needy follower, to settle disputes, and to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity of a little gain. 

The system of raising a revenue by presents is almost uni¬ 
versal in eastern countries, and in none is carried to a more 
pernicious extent than in Asam. The tenant, who for a 
plough-gate of land pays only 2 rs., to the king, in various 
other kinds of exactions, pays an addition of between 4 and 
5. Each petty officer has a share, part of which he must 
disgorge to his superiors, while these again are finally squeeaed 
by the king. The Rani-r^ja is estimated to pay 5000 rs., a 
year to various persons at Gohsti, at 1 have before men¬ 
tioned. The composition of 14 rs., therefore, sometimet ac¬ 
cepted by the king in lieu of the service rendered by these 
men, is not what these men pay; but only what goes imme¬ 
diately to the king, 'fhe management of 1000 Psyiks is con¬ 
sidered as a sufficient reward for a considerable officer of 
government, even when he receives their composition, and re- 
Buts it to the treasury, or when be exacts their labour on the 
kmg's account; for his trouble be is only allowed a commis¬ 
sion of five per cenL, and from his profits must make presents 
to all his superiors, until a share reaches the throne, to which 
o&rings «re made I 7 between SO and 80 of the prineipai 
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penom of tlie kingdom. The prelenti aremade on holidays, 
and are called Bhetis. The two chief Bheth are on the last 
days of the months Cbaitro and Paosb. The two next in 
value are the fesdvala called Dolyatra and Durgapuja. On 
each of these occasions each of the tenantry Payiks and 
petty officers present the commanders of a thousand, or 
Rajas, or Zemindars, with rice, pulse, extract of sugar-cane, 
and oil, perhaps to the value of } rupee. 

The principal castes and tribes in Asam are as follows. 
The Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal, as I have before said, have 
obtained the spiritual guidance of the king and principal 
officers of the court, and it is probably through their influ¬ 
ence, that two men of the same caste have procured the lu¬ 
crative farm of the trade with Bengal The Guru and Pu- 
rohit, are men of great reputation for learning. 

There are Brahmans called Assmese. They are Baidiks 
of Kanyakubjo, and one of them told me, that they were in¬ 
troduced from that place by Viswo Singho, the Koch Raja; 
but that having penetrated into Asam, they no longer in¬ 
termarried with those who remained in the western parts of 
Kamrup; as they could not mutually be informed, how far 
each party had preserved its purity. Before their arrival, 
there were learned men among the Kolitas, who were Gurus 
for all the people. 

Many Kamrupi Baidik Brahmans are now settled in Asam, 
and it is said, that among them there are many persons 
learned in Hindu science. Very few among either the Bai¬ 
diks of Asam or Kamrup, worship the Soktis. They are 
chiefly of the sect of Vishnu. They have a few academies 
(Chauvaris), where, the Rotomala Vyakoron, law, and meta¬ 
physics are taught, and some Pandits are skilled in astrology 
and magic. The grand study with the Mohajons, or spiritual 
guides, is the Sri Bbagwot. 

Some of the Baidiks in this country have degraded them¬ 
selves, have become Vomo, and instruct the impure tribes, a 
meanness to which none of those in Bengal have submitted. 
The persons called Muno Singhos Brahmans are pretty nu¬ 
merous, and are employed in all low offices, totally uncon¬ 
nected with religion. 

The Deodbaings, descended from the religious guide of 
Kbuntai, may now amount to 30 men, besides women and 
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cliildren. Tbcir chief is called Dco^haing Boniya, and has 
the ehmge of the God Chung, of his worship, and of the 
royal insignia, such as the sword Hyangdang, and the sacred 
feathers. The Deodhaings possess a learning and language 
peculiar to themselves, and keep them a profound secret; 
but thc) have in many points adopted the worship of Vishnu. 
They are still highly respected. 

In the eastern parts of the present dominions of Asam, be¬ 
yond Koliyabar, and exclusive of thc Kampos Miris and 
Dophias, the most numerous class of inhabitants are the 
Ahams, or governing nation. Those legitimately descended 
from the companions of Khuntai still retain ail the principal 
offices of state. They may be consideretl as thc nobility, and 
are said to be now reduced to 26 families, 2 Danggoriyas, 
1 Duyara, 1 Dihinggha, I Lahon, 1 .Sondike, and 20 Hati- 
muriyas. Of these last families arc attached to each of thc 
Danggoriyas, and ten to the Ihirapatra (iohaing, who is de¬ 
scended of Khuntai. The remainder of the nation is by 
some alleged to owe its origin to the illegilimalc issue of 
these families; but, as I have before mentioned, many of 
them are probably descended from the soldiers and servants, 
who accompanied the prince. It is generally admitted, that 
the Ahams on their arrival had no women; but espoused 
those of the country; and the royal family hare since had 
frequent intermarriages with the daughters of tieighhouring 
princes ; but, since the introduction of caste, thc Ahams con¬ 
iine their marriages to their own tribe. Thc whole have now 
adopted the language of Bengal, as their collorjiiial dialert, 
and have also relinquished the use of beef; but about a fourth 
part have yet no other priests than the Dcodbainga. The 
remaining | have adopted the religion of the Hindus, chiefly 
as taught by the following of Madbav Achaijyo. 

In the parts east from Koliyabar the trilm next most nu¬ 
merous is called Chutiya, and is divided into two classes, 
called Hindu and Aham. The former have abandoned many 
of tbeir impure customs, and have received Vomo Brahmans 
as their spiritual gnidet. The latter wallow in tbeir bnpnrity, 
and adhere to the Deodhaings. 

West from Koliyabor the two most numerous tribes, tnd 
nearly equal in strength are the Kolitas and Koch. Ibe 
Kolitas, of whom mention has been made in my account of 
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Rtmggopoor, are alto a numeroua tribe in Aaam proper* 
Thoae, who can read, are called Kayaatbaa, and are the re* 
ligioua guidea for moat of the othera, and for many of the 
Koch. The othera follow all manner of trades and occupa* 
tions. They intennarry with the Koch, and are accused of 
^ing a great deal too easy towards their wives, many of whom 
cannot resist temptation. They speak the language of Ben* 
gal, and have nearly the same customs with the pure Hindus 
of that country, only they are still more strict in eating and 
drinking. They are considered, by the Brahmans of that 
country, as pure Sudras. Their features are less strongly 
marked, as being of Chinese origin, than those of the Koch. 
The Koch already often mentioned, are very numerous in the 
province of Kamrup, especially in Dorong, the Rajah of 
of which is one of their number. They are less abstinent 
than the Kolitas, and are considered as lower; but still they 
are admitted to be pure. 

The Nodiyals or Dom are more numerous than the Koch, 
at they extend over both Aaam proper and Kamrup. Their 
manners exactly resemble those of the colony, which has 
settled at Goyalpara, and which has been already described. 
Notwithstanding their care in eating, they are considered as 
impure. There are a good many Heluya-Keyots, who cul¬ 
tivate the ground, and Keyots who fish. The former are 
pure, and usually assume the title of Kaibarta; the latter are 
impure; but have not adopted the Mubsmmedan doctrine, 
at those of Ronggopoor have done. 

The Moriyat speak the Bengalese language; but have 
abandoned themselves to eat beef, and to drink strong liquors. 
The Rabhas, the Kachharis, the Garos and the Mech 
have been abready described. Many of the Garos have been 
in some measure converted; but they are very apt to revert 
to their impure habits. The Hiras are an impure caste, who 
make pots, as has been already mentioned. 

Most trades are carried on by'the Kolitas and Koch, with¬ 
out distinction of castes; but numy artists and people bave 
lately come from Bengal, and irill probably in a great measure 
succeed in separating different professions, into different 
castes. The Mulakors, called here Phuhnali, make arffficial 
iowers. The Notis, or dancers and musicians, are here em¬ 
ployed in the temples, are consid«ed as a pure cMte, and 
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are not common prostitutes. Eren the purest Brahmans 
condescend to give them instruction. 

The washermen refuse to perform their office for any per¬ 
sons, except the royal family, and Brahmans, and have been 
elevated to the rank of purity. Many cotton weavers have 
been introduced, and are partly of the impure tribe called 
Jogi, and partly Muhammedans, who are called Jolas. 

Some Haris or scavengers have been introduced, and have 
brought a disgrace on the profession, which secures them in 
the exclusive enjoyment of their nastiness. There are also 
some fishermen of the impure tribe called Chondal. 

In the province of Kamrup there are many Moslems; but 
so degenerated into heathen su|>erttition, that even those of 
Goyalpara refuse their communion. The government gives 
them no sort of molestation. On the whole the must numer¬ 
ous tribe is the Dorn, next come the Kolita and Kocii, nearly 
equal, then the Aliam, then the Keyut, then the Chutiya. 
The number of any other trilie, when compared with these, 
is inconsiderable. 

The persons, who instruct the worshippers of Vishnu, 
that is most of those, who have adopted the Hindu religion, 
arc called Mahajons, and live in Chatras just like those, whom 
1 have described in my account of the eastern diviaions of 
Ilonggopoor. They are, however, more powerful, several of 
them having from 10,000 to 15,000 men entirely devoted to 
their service. Their office is hereditary in certain famdtes. 
The king, on a vacancy, appoints any person of the family, 
that he pleases; but the appointment unfortunately is for 
life. The Brahmans, who are elevated to this high dignity, 
separate from their women, and all worldly pleasures, and 
admit among their disciples only Ahams, Kolitas, Koch, Kai- 
bartos, Notis, and Phulmalis. The Kolita Mahajons do not 
separate from their families, and admit among tlicir followers 
all Hindus, that are reckoimd pure, and also the fishermen 
caUed Dom, a numerous and licentious mob, by whom in a 
measure Uie government of Gaurinatb was overthrown, and 
the country reduced to its present misery. 

The chief Chatras or reli^ous instructors are as follows:— 
in the province of Kamrup. 1 Boropeta, a Kolita. 2 Pat 
Baosi, 3 Biha Kuchi, Baidik Brahmans. 4 Bhowanipur, A 
KolUa. 5 Palaavari, 6 Srihati, Biudik OralimaiM. in the 
province of Asan proi>er. I Auuihati, 2 Dokfayinpat, 3 Kn- 
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nvMi, 4 Gonnorchhotro, Baidik Brahmans. 5 Dihingga, 
6 Nora;a, 7 Sologuri, 8 Chamguri, 9 Koyamariya, 10 Mahari, 
Kolitas. When captain Welsh drove the Mahamari and his 
rabble &om the possession of the kingdom, they retired to 
Byangmara south from Sodiya. The Mabajon and many of 
his followers, still remain there, and have several times since 
been in rebellion; but many have privately retired home, and 
have adopted other spiritual guides. This Chatro may there¬ 
fore be considered, as in some degree abolished, especially 
as the Guru has retired irom his original residence, which 
was near Jorhat. 

In the province of Sodiya, the worshippers of Vishnu are 
not numerous enough to have procured religious guides, that 
are of any importance. There are in Asam several places of 
pilgrimage, that are remarkable among the Hindus, especially 
three temples of Karoakhya, at Nilachol near Gohati in Kam- 
rup, at Koliyabor in Asam proper, and at Dikkorbasini in 
Sodiya. People from all parts of India frequent the first, 
and the temple has much land. A Boruya, whose title is 
Sebachoia, resides at the place. He has eleven subordinates, 
who take care of the temple, and its lands, and who collect 
money from the pilgrims on the king's account. 

The following are the artists and manufactures of Asam. 
The blasksmiths are mostly Kolitas and Koch; but of late 
some men of the Kamar caste have been introduced, and 
make locks, padlocks, sacrificial knives, spears, spike-nails 
and clamps for building boats, and match-locks. These are 
innovations, and scissors are still unknown. The national 
workmen make the plough-share, bills, hatchets, hoes, pick- 
axes, knives, spindles for spinning, the rod for cleaning the 
implement used in smoking tobacco, lamps of different kinds, 
pots for boiling milk or water, and stoves for cooking; all 
very rude. 

'The goldsmiths are mostly Kolitas, but a few of the proper 
caste have been introduced from Bengal. The person, who 
wishes any thing made, furnishes the metals, of which the 
workmen receive a share for their trouble. They have there¬ 
fore no capital, except a few miserable tools. The copper¬ 
smiths are mostly Kolitas. They furnish the metal, but none 
of them have a capital of more than a hundred rs. They 
are very skiliul in working in bell metal, so that some of that 
is sent to Bengal, although all the copper comes through 
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that country. Much copper furniture is said to be u»etl. 
Some people of the Hira and Moriya tribes make brass 
wire, of which they prepare several smalls article of furniture. 
There are many carpenters of the Kolita and other triUis, 
and they are chiefly employed to construct boats and canoes. 
They also make very coarse chests and bedsteads, with the 
implements of agriculture, and the posts, beams, and dimrs 
of the few houses, which are permitted to lie constructed in 
such a magnificent style of building. No capital. 

Many of all castes work in bamboo. No capital. The na¬ 
tive women of all castes, from the (|uecns downward, weare 
the 4 kinds of silk, that are produced in the country, and with 
which three fourths of the people arc clothed. C'oiistderablc 
quantities of the two coarser kinds arc also exported. 'J'here 
may be one loom for every two women, and in great families 
there are eight or ten, which are wrought by the slave girls. 
The raw material is seldom purchased j each family spins 
and weaves the silk, which it rears, and petty dealers go 
round, and purchase for ready money whatever can be spared 
for exportation, or for the use of the few iwrsons, who rear 
none of their own. The silk cloth serves generally for that 
which is wrapped round the waists of both sexes, anti is 
made of dillerent sizes, according to the pur|>ose, to which 
it is to be employed. 

1. Dhuti from K to 16 cubits long, and from U to wide. 
One end is wrapped round the waist, the other eail is thrown 
round the shoulders. They are used both by men and 
women. 2. The Kiiie is wrapped round the waist of women, 
but being short, does not admit of ]iassing round die shoulders. 
The pieces are 6 cubits lung, by t} wide. 6. Mckla seems 
to be the original female dresa of Ksmrup, and is the same 
with what 1 have described as the dress of the Koch wo¬ 
men in Ronggopoor, and with tiie female dress in Ava, 
and of the shepherd tribe in Mysore. 4. 'i'iic Ciihclang is a 
piece fur wrapping round the shoulders of men in cold 
weather, it is 6 cubits long by 3 wide. 6. Jhardar or 
Mongjuri is a piece used by women for the same purpose. 

It is from 4 to 5 cubits long and from 2 to I wide. The 
Jhardar it of a flowered pattern, the Mongjuris plain. 

6 . Mosaris are pieces 30 cubits long by 1 } or 2 cubits 
wide, and are intended for curtains. They are of a very 
thin fabric, and arc flowered. The proiicr silk, or Pata 
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as it is called in Aaam, is only used for the DhuUs of the 
great Each costs from 1 to 8 rs. 

The Hedsnggori silk, which constitutes the dress of the 
higher ranks, is wrought into Dhutis,niost of which are dyed 
red with Lae, but some are white. They cost from 2} to 6 
rs., chiefly owing to a difference of siae, being all nearly of 
the same fineness. Bihes cost from 1 to 4 rs. The Muga 
silk is the dress of the middle ranks. Dhutis, which are 
mostly undyed, sell from I to 4 rs. Meklas from 1 to 3 rs. 
The Jhardars from to 4 rs. The curtains from 1 to 6 rs. 
Rihes from } to 3 rs. 

The Erendi silk serres as clothing for the poor. Rihes 
cost from 4 to 6 anas. Cbhelangs from 8 anas to 2 rs. Meklas 
from 8 anas to 1 rupee. Mongjuris 8 anas. The cotton 
wearers are foreigners, Jogis and Jolas, and both men and 
women work. They have a little capital, to enable them to 
purchase thread, small dealers purchase the cloth, and hawk 
it about; for there are no shops, and few markets. The 
cotton cloth is mostly used as turbans, as veils, and as wrappers 
for the shoulders, and towels. The finest, which they make, 
sells for ten rs., a piece, and is 12 cubits long by 3 wide. 
There are no dyers nor makers of chintzs. The small pro^ 
portion of the silk, that is dyed, has this operation performed 
on it by the women, by whom it is woven. 

Turners are of all castes. They work in buffaloes horn 
and ivory. The horn makes one set of chess men, the ivory 
tlie other. They make also a kind of tables used in gaming, 
and on which four persons play with men and dice, somewhat 
like backgammon. The same people make cops and toys of 
ivory. The king has in bis bouse some men, who make very 
fine mats, fans and head scratchers of ivory, all Chinese arts. 
The people are said to be able to straighten the tooth of an 
elephant, by covering it with a thick coat of clay and cow- 
dung, and then exposing it to the fire. 

Many people make mats; some are made of the ThaUa 
mentioned in my accunnt of Bonggopoor, and some are made 
of the Sola, or (Etehymmene dijfhta. There are stone 
cutters, who make plates; cups, and stones for grinding 
curry-stuff^ The stone is the produce of the country. Oil¬ 
men are of all castes. They use both the null commonly 
em^yed in Bonggopoor, and also express the oil by two 
hoards, which are acted on by a long lever. In Assm proper 
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the mustard seed is usually parched, and powdered in a mor¬ 
tar, before it is squeeaed. 

Garlands and artificial flowers made of Sola arc sold, and 
made by Kolitas, and others; but a few workmen have been 
introduced from Bengal. There are a few brick makers and 
brick-layers, who arc employed by the king, no other person 
being permitted to use bricks. The art of making butler w 
cheese is unknown. Every family curdles its own milk, so 
that there are no Goyslas. The putters do not know the 
use of the wheel, and merely knea<l their clay into form. 

No one is allowed to wear shoes, without a s|>eciBl licence 
from the king, and it is an indulgence, that is very rarely 
granted. At the capital there arc a few Bengalese shoe¬ 
makers, who are ready, whenever his Majesty chtHwes to have 
a pair of slioes, or to indulge one of his chiefs with that lus- 
ury. There arc no makers of sweat meats, no butchers, no 
bakers, no tailors. 

Both Kolitas and Koch act as barbers. The tradesmen in 
general have farms or lands, and some of their family cultivate 
them; fur persons who cultivate fur a share can seldum he 
procured, servants can very rarely be hired, and people who 
have no power caiinut keep slaves; these would be a pro¬ 
perty loo visible and moveable. The artists are mostly in 
service of the king (PayiksJ and as usual work 4 months in 
the year on his own account, and receive a farm free of rent. 

Every man who has a farm must, in general, work it him¬ 
self; for labourers, as I have aaid cannot be procured either 
fur a share of the crop or for muiiey. The only assistance, 
that can be procured, is tliat of liavcs, and a goud many arc 
employed by persons, who have influence sufficient to secure 
a property so tangible, and tbeae are ebie^y men dedicated 
to religion, who have lands free of rent. 

All the domestics are slaves, and they are pretty numerous, 
every man of rank having several. The slaves are procured 
from among the necessitous, who mortgage themselves, to the 
same manner at in the eastern divistons of Ronggopoor. 
Some are exported. About 100 of pure caste are annually 
sold to Beng^ They are mostly children. The girls cost 
from 12 to 13 rt. A Koch boy costs 23 rs., a Kolita 30. 
Slaves of impure tribes are sold to the Garos, and many are 
said to be sent to Nora, from whence they are probably ex¬ 
ported to Ava. 
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CHAPTER V. 

or THE OAROS. 

A wide mountainous tract extends north from Cape Negrais 
to the Brohmoputro. With its south end it separates the 
old kingdoms of Pegu (Bagu) and Arakan (Rakhain), both 
now subject to Ava (Ava). Towards the middle and north 
it separates Ava and its dependencies from Bengal. At its 
southern extremity it is narrow, and is inhabited by petty 
tribes, too poor to have been worth converting by the fol¬ 
lowers of Gautama or of Vyas. Towards the middle and 
north this elevated region widens, and contains mure extensive 
rallies; the tribes therefore are of greater value and impor¬ 
tance. Accordingly the Rajas of Tripura, Monipur, Jaintiya, 
and Kachar, all pretty considerable chiefs, have been re¬ 
strained from abandoning themselves to an impure indulgence 
of their appetites, and have received instruction from the 
sacred order of the Hindus, who adhere to the doctrines of 
Vyas, as explained by Madhav Acharjya. W’hile some other 
tribes, such as the Yo, and others now subject to Ava, have 
been converted to the doctrines of Gautama. 

The Raja of Jaintiya is by birth a Garo; but be has re¬ 
ceived instruction from the Brahmans, and has been civilized 
according to the manner and degree, that are usual among 
the followers of that order of priests. His territory occupies 
the mountains near the Brohmoputro, bordering on Asam on 
the north, and Srihotto (Siihet) on the south, and extending 
as far west as Kajoli, which is about 70 B. miles east from 
Goyalpara, and in about 91° 50' east longitude from Green¬ 
wich. I have had little opportunity cf making myself ac¬ 
quainted with the state of this principality, and sh^ there¬ 
fore proceed to give an account of the Garos, who letain 
their primitive manners. 

West from the territory of Jaintiya there extends, parallel 
to the Brohmoputro, a very mountainous region connected 
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with die former, but joining it at right angles. It it about 
30 miles in width and 100 in length and it occupied by the 
rude nation, which the Bengalese call Garo, a name which 
Major Kennel! and Mr. Eliot write Garrow. Thii last men¬ 
tioned gentleman, in the third Tolume of the Atittick Ke- 
searches, baa given an account of what he observed concern¬ 
ing the portion of this people, that live adjacent to the 
southern side of the mountains. The account, which 1 am 
about to give, was taken from the inhabitants of the north, 
which may occonnt for my having in some points differed 
from the account given by Mr. Eliot. The parts however, 
where the two accounts contradict each other, appear to me 
of little or no consequence, but Mr. Eliot had opportunWea 
of describing circumstances, such as their marriage ceremoniei 
and domestic economy, which did not come within the reach 
of my observation, and on other points, the accounts which 
I received, seem to be more full than what was communicated 
to Mr. Eliot. 

What I have stated as the dimensions of the Garo country, 
that is 100 miles from east to west and 30 milca from north 
to south, is the present territory, which this nation retains as 
an independent people, and has been secured to them by the 
difficulty with which it could be penetrated. It sect .1 a mast 
of hills from 1000 to 3000 feet of perpendicular height, and 
very steep, and, although watered by numerous small streams, 
contains scarcely any level land, the bills being every where 
immediately contiguous to each other. Towards the centre, 

I am credibly informed, that there are immcii« masses of 
naked rock, and even large spaces loully destitute of vege¬ 
tation ; but so far as I saw, and, at, I am told, is the case in 
by far the greater.part of the territory, the hills however 
steep, consist of a deep rich soil, and are fit for being culti¬ 
vated by the hoc. The climate being very moist, such a soil 
produces a most luxuriant vegetation, and, wherever undis¬ 
turbed by cultivation, the mountains are covered by noble 
forests, that contain a great variety of trees and pluU highly 
ornamental, curious and valuable. Besides this natural 
fortresa, and the mountaina of the dvilited Jaintiyaa, the 
Garos aeem formerly to have occujned much of the a4)aeent 
low country, and itUl reUin some part, as subjecte to other 
powers. 
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Id ny Recount of Asam 1 have mentioned that roost of the 
tributary Rajas on the south side of the Brohmoputro are of 
Garo origin, and the art of war has hitherto made so little 
progress among the Asamese, that they have not been able 
to strip the chiefs of their dominions. On the contrary they 
have contented themselves with a moderate tribute, and con- 
dliate the friendship of the independent mountaineers by a 
fret commercial intercourse. The same was probably the 
case towards the west and south, during the government of 
the Koch and Moguls, whose cavalry were totally incapable 
of making any encroachment on the hills and woods of the 
Garos. No sooner, however, could the Zemindars call to 
their assistance the terror of the British arms, than they 
seem to have made violent encroachments on the poor Garos, 
whose only arms arc bows, swords, and spears, all of a very 
imperfect kind. Not that any regulars, so far .as 1 know, 
were employed j but the terror of their name, employed by 
people considered as officers of the Company (Zemiudars), 
was sufficient. The most exorbitant exactions have been 
made on every Garo, who comes to the Company’s territory 
to exchange his commodities; and the chiefs, who possessed 
lands that were accessible, have been either driven entirely 
from them, as from the large space between the mountains 
on one side, and Kalumalupara and Mechpara on the other; 
or they have been rendered not only tributary but mere cy> 
phers, as in Haworaghat. It is even alleged that by far the 
best villages and longest portion of that district are recent 
and violent usurpations from a Garo chief. As the Garos 
are an independent people, an application on their part to the 
Company's courts of justice, would be highly imprudent, and 
of this they seem abundantly aware. Owing to their remote 
situation, and an insuperable objection which they have 
against venturing into a boat, they have had no means of 
laying Uieir case before government, to which alone they 
could with propriety complain. On several occasions of 
gross violence they have therefore had recourse to arms, and 
have fietjoently abunned the Kites, by whom they have been 
ipjured. The country, from which they were driven by the 
Bengalese of Kalumalupara and Mechpara, continues waste; 
and a late imprudent attempt of the Ziemindar of the former 
place, to increase the exactions taken at the markets, has 
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produced an iiivasum and nereral asiauinadont, the tenor of 
which has depopulated the best part of hi* lands. The com. 
plaints against the Vijni Raja are »o strong, that had it not 
been for the ftMr oeea-sioned by the detachment of Sepoy* 
at \ ogigliiip. 1 . simiLtr consequence* would probably hare 
ensued. I he whole of the conduct of the Zemindar* lo< 
wards the (5aros, seems, therefore, to require a serious iiires* 
tigation, and thi> will be attended with considerable dilBrulty. 
There would be an absolute necessity that the insestigation 
should he* conducted on the six>t, by a person fully autho- 
riled to call on the /einind.art and their tenants for every 
sort of evidence, and to punish contumacy and prevarication j 
and there would be .in absolute necessity for treating with 
the Garos, at least with those of the mountains as with an 
independent people. A considerable time for negodation 
would also be required, as no means will be left untried by 
the Zemindars and Hengalesc traders, in order to terrify the 
Garos, so as to keep tlicm from an interview, or to break off 
any negoeiution, that may he likely to have effect. 

With regard to the (Jaro chiefs, who have possessions in 
the plains, and have been rendered tributary to the Zemin* 
dars, there is more difficulty. Why, when the settlement was 
made, they were not considered as Talokdars or Muskuris; 
and, like other persons of that description, were not exempted 
from the authority of the Zemindars, and considered as te¬ 
nants in capite, 1 know not. The remoteness of their situa¬ 
tion, probably, concealed them from the knowledge of thoae 
who made the settlement, but their case would appear to 
require a full investigation. 

So far as I could learn, it will l>e found that the Zemtndart 
have no right to levy duties on the trade with the Garos, 
farther than by a long continued practice. \/ere both par¬ 
ties subject to the tame state, this no doubt would constitute 
a good right ■, but the case seem* very different, where the 
subject* of a state have been in the cuatom of making an 
advantage of an independent people. Nothing would, I ima¬ 
gine. prevent their sovereign from treating with the foreign- 
era, and from regulating the commerce widk them in whatever 
manner he plea*^. No' would any thing abort of a poaitive 
grant, entitle those who hod levied aneb duties to a remune¬ 
ration for their lost. The practice having eonttnoed hmg, k 
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only an aggravation of the fault. The commerce carried on 
with these people being the most important point, I ahall 
commence with an account of the manner in wUch it it 
conducted. 

Notwithstanding numerous instances of ili treatment, and 
a constant succession of fraud and faisehood, the necessity, 
which the Garos labour under of procuring salt and iron, the 
luxury of eating beef, fish, and other animal foods, that their 
mountains produce but scantily, and the desire of receiving 
brass rings and other finery in exchange for the cotton whicii 
they rear on the hills, compel them to deal with the Ben¬ 
galese ; and the trade, in this district, at least, is entirely 
carried on at markets held near the frontier. To these, when 
on tolerable terms with the Zemindar, the Garos repair once 
a week during the dry season, more particularly in December, 
January, and February. Almost the only article which they 
bring for sale is cotton in the seed ; for the conduct of the 
Bengalese has totally put a stop to the collection of Agal- 
wood. 

On the Garo arriving at the market, the Zemindar in the 
first place takes a part of the cotton as his share (Phul); the 
remainder is exchanged for salt, kine, hogs, goats, dogs, cats, 
fowls, ducks, fish, dry and fresh, tortoises, rice, and extract 
of sugar cane for eating; for tobacco and betle nut for chew¬ 
ing; for some hoes and spinning wheels; for some brass 
ware and Morihari goods as ornaments, and for some silk, 
Erendi, and cotton cloths. But the value of the cotton far 
exceeds the amount of these goods; and a large balance is paid 
in Narayoni rupees, with which, I believe, the Garos chiefly 
purchase slaves from Asam. The manner in which this trade 
is managed in the markets of Haworaghat, will give some 
idea of the hard terms to which the Garos are subject. At 
each market-place a person who paid a rent to the Vijni 
Riya, kept a warehouse for salt This be sold out to petty 
traders at eight rupees a man (84 s. w. a ser). The petty 
trader, adding clay and water, increase its weight j part, 
and then exchanged it with the Garos, at one man of salt for 
three man* of cotton. The Garo, therefore, for eight rupees 
worth of salt, which were there no monopoly or duties ex¬ 
cept the Company’s, would cost about 6} rupees, gives 
8 man* 15 sen of cotton in the seed, which at Goyalpara is 
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usually worth 5 rupees the man. He bcsidei pays a share of 
the cotton to the Raja, for permission to trade in his market. 
The petty trader is permitted to bring for sale any other 
article except salt, and on these he imly jiavs some transit 
duties. He of course sells at the same cstravagant rate to 
the Oaros t hut he is hy no means allowed to enj*»y the whole 
of that enormous profit. The whole cotton, which he pro¬ 
cures, must be dclhered to the |)erson who rents the market, 
at !i} rupees for the mow. Ilis profit, therefore, on the S 
rupees, which he gave for a mow of salt, is I r. I a. f! p. re¬ 
turned in one day. The profit of the renter is enormous. 
For a mow of salt, which may cost him .'ij rupees, he in the 
first place receives eiyht ru|>ees, or a profit of if} on S} ad¬ 
vance, and on each moo of the cotton, for which he pays if} 
rupees, and of which tlie carriage to (ioyalpara and ex|iense 
of sale may raise the value to :! rupees, lie usually nwives a 
profit of a rupees. About a third part of the cotton is pur¬ 
chased by the tciianu on the Raja's estate, who may ex¬ 
change provisions for as much cotton as their own families 
can spin and weave; and they are allowed in exchange for 
tins to give all kind of provisions, paying certain duties on 
the same. 

More liberty is apparently allowed at the markets in the 
other I’crgunahs, and I understand that the ^'ijni Raja, aen- 
aihle of the impropriety of the mono|>uly, has removed it. 
But the duties which are exacted on the transit of the goods 
in the other I’ergunahs, and to which, it is said, the Ze¬ 
mindars have a right, have rendered the markets there atill 
less advantageous to the Garos. There is great reason to 
fear that these exactions will be pushed to a ruinous length, 
and tliat the Garos, being unable to procure any decent re¬ 
turn for their cotton, will diminish the cultivation. There are, 
indeed, grounds to believe, that this has already taken place 
to a considerable degree, and that although the price at 
Ronggopoor has considerably risen, the quantity brought to 
market has very much diminished. I believe that about 
47UOO matu are now annually brought into thia diatrict 
from the Garos; but of these about 10,000 mam come 
from the Garos of Koroyivari, who do not belong to thia 
diatrict, and 7000 come from the Garos of Asom. I do not 
know what quantity may go to the louihem nuukets, nor on 
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what footing these stand ; but had the Garos a reasonable 
reward for their trouble, 1 bare no doubt that those who 
frequent the markets of Haworaghat, Mecbpara, and Ka- 
lumalupara, whom I propose to be placed under the protec¬ 
tion of the Company's agent at Goyalpara, would annually 
bring 60,000 matit in place of 50,000; which I suppose 
they now do. By a reasonable reward, I mean that they 
should receive 1 man of good salt for 2 mant of cotton, and 
were the Company’s agent to sell the salt at 8 rupees, and in 
other respects allow a free trade, there can be no doubt that 
the petty traders could afford to deal at this rate with nearly 
the same profit which they at present receive. 

The Garos from whom I received the following account of 
their customs, were the chief of Raumari, the chief of Ram- 
jongga, or Amjongga, and his predecessor, the chief of 
Damra, the chief Digman, and a priest from the hills near 
Jira, all of the tribe which borders on Haworaghat; and 
what they describe can be only considered as strictly appli¬ 
cable to that division of the nation. The chief of Raumari 
was a boy, but had with him some men of sense when he 
favoured me with a visit. The chief of Ramjongga was born 
in the mountains, but has accepted of the management of a 
territory, which seems originally to have belonged to his 
family, but which is now rendered subject to the Raja of 
Vijni, who appoints to its nominal management, some Garo 
of the original family of proprietors, but changes the person 
whenever he pleases, in imitation of the Kings of Asam. 
This chief was a well behaved intelligent young man, who 
adhered to the customs of his fathers, although he spoke 
the Bengalese language with fluency. His predecessor, had 
been persuaded by the Raja to adopt the worship of Vishnu, 
and had made considerable progress in the art of writing 
Bengalese. He was a very shrewd iutelligent man, nor did 
I learn the reason of his being dismissed. It is probable, 
however, that along with the science of the Bengalese, be 
bad acquired some degree of crooked policy. The chief of 
Damra was another well-behaved young man, who is exactly 
on die same footing with the chief of Kanyongga, was bom 
in the mountains, and retains the custmus of his ancestors. 
The chief called Digman alleged that he had been deprived 
not only of his estates in die low lands, which amounted to 
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almost a half of Haworaghat; but bad been robbed of a 
great part of his private property, consisting of rattle ami 
slaves. He had, therefore, retired entirely to the luoiintains, 
where, however, he was still one of the most powerful chief*. 
He seemed to be a simple inoffensive man; but I believe has 
been accused of robbery by the Vijni Raja. 

The (*aro« arc short, stout-limbed active |>eople, with 
strongly marked Chinese countenances, as is the rase with all 
the aboriginal tribes of the mountains, from the Brohmoputro 
to Cape Negrais, that 1 have seen. In general the features 
of the Garos arc harsh; but their chiefs are ratlier hand¬ 
some, and their manners in both urbanity and veracity are 
superior to those of the Kemiudars. The Garo chief* in 
their address are equally exempt from insolence and adula¬ 
tion, two extremes into which the Zemindars are apt to in¬ 
dulge, according as they are confident, or afraid, while the 
veracity of the whole Garo nation is undotihled, ami it is 
avowed by the Bengalese, that a Garo «a» ne»cr known to 
forfeit his word. It is admitted by bolh people that a Garo 
woman can carry on llic liills as great a load as a m.iii of 
Bengal can carry on the plain; and that a Garo man can 
carry J more; and this is attributed to their using more 
animal food and spirituous liquors. 

My informants say, that Garo i* a Bcngaleac word, nor do 
they seem to have any general word to expre*s their nation, 
eacii of the tribes, into which it is divided, ha* a name pecu¬ 
liar to iuelf. An individual of the tribe adjoining to Hawa- 
raghat is called Achhik; but the colleeli»« name or plural 
number is Achhikrong. The high hills of Mrclipara are oc¬ 
cupied by the Abcng, with whom 1 could procure no inter¬ 
view, the Zemmdar having probably alarmed them. The 
Abengmay perhaps be considered as subjects of the Company, 
as their hills are entirely surrounded by the lands of the 
Mechpara Chaundburi, and are not included in the territory, 
which I have specified as belonging to the Gsro nation; but 
I believe they have always declined subjecting themselves to 
tbe decisions of the courts in Bengal. The tribe bordering 
on Mechpara and Kalumalupara, that occupies the high 
m» ont.ins, and retwni an entire independence, is the Koeb^ 
nasindiya- ThU people also declined an intervkw, probably 
from rimilar reasons. Tbe tribe bordering on Susangga u 
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called Kochu or CouDch, as Mr. Eliot vrites. From tlie 
account of that gentleman, these seem to occupy only the low 
lands, and to be tributary, and their territory is not included 
in what I have considered as belonging to the nation as inde- 
))endent. The tribe of the Garo nation, that borders on 
Asam is called Nuniya. Part of the Nuniyas have been con¬ 
verted to the worship of Vishnu, and occupy a large portion 
of the lower part of Asam; a part however inhabits the moun¬ 
tains, is independent, and this only is included in the space, 
which I have considered as belonging to the national property. 
The Nuniyas are also called DugoL 

The language of the Nuniyas is said to be different from 
that of the other Garos; and although all Garos can inter¬ 
marry, it is generally admitted, that the Nuniyas are of 
highest rank. Their priests can ofBciate for all Garos; 
but the priest of any of the other tribes cannot officiate 
for a Nuniya. The Nuniyas and Kochu-nasindiyas have 
made some farther progress in society than the others. 
Some among them arc merchants, and trade in slaves, salt and 
silver; while others are artists, and work in iron, brass, and 
tlie precious metals. The Achhiks and Abeng are all culti¬ 
vators, who practise some rode arts, and who have no other 
commerce than the exchanging the produce of their farms, 
for the articles which they want for consumption. So far as 
I could learn, the languages of the four western tribes are 
nearly the same. The Achhiks seem to occupy by far the 
greatest part of the territory, in which the nation is entirely 
independent. 

In Hawaraghat all the Garos, except the dependent chiefs, 
have entirely retired to the mountains, and the lands of these 
chiefs are cultivated by Rabhas or Bengalese; but in Mech- 
para I saw some houses belonging to Garos, who paid a regu¬ 
lar rent, and who used the plough, and cultivated with fully 
as much care as any of the neighbouring Bengalese. 

The Achhiks, or Garos of the mountains of Hawaraghat, 
are subdivided into clans called Chatsibak. In each of these 
Chatsibaks there would appear to be three chiefs, whose rank 
it hereditary; but all are not equal in dignity, and their 
various degrees of precedency has been established by long 
custom. Among the Bengalese of Hawaraghat these chiefs 
an called Lnskur, but the national appellation for a chief is 
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Nokma, or colleeliTely Noknurung. Etch clan consist* oi' one 
or more village* called Sung, which ate usually at a distance 
of two or three coss from each other, and contain from 40 to 
300 families (Gonsung). These village* seem to be fixed, and 
the houses are surrounded by gardens, while the territory 
belong,i £0 them is cleared and cultivated by the hoc, after 
long fallows, in which the trees arc allowed to spring to the 
sixe of copice wood. 

The chiefs, and the head man of every family assemble in 
a council called Jingma-chongga, and endeavour to reconcile 
all those of the clan ujIio have disputes; for it would not 
appear, that they have a right to inflict any punishment, 
unless a man should be detected in uttering n falsehood 
before them, in which case he would be put to instant death, 
more from popular indignation, than from a regular progress 
of justice. Dishonesty or stealing, seem rarely to hr prac¬ 
tised, and almost the only source of dispute seems to be 
murder, which wouhl appear to iKOftn ordinary crime. But 
the relations of the man killed arc by custom, lu-ld bound to 
demand blood for blood, and ought to put to death either the 
murderer, or one of his kindred, or at least one of bit slaves. 
The other family then -is bound to juirsue a similar mode of 
retaliation, and the feud would thus eontiinie endless, unless 
the council interfered, and brought about a mutual reconci¬ 
liation, wiiich it is usually able to eflectnatc, by inchn'ing the 
parties to accept a price for the Mood that has been spilt. 
Although every head of a family has an etjual right to sit in 
their assemblies, the influence of the chiefs, or of one or two 
wise men usually decides everything. 

When aman of one clan murders a person belonging to a dif¬ 
ferent community, the matter is arranged with more difficulty, 
and often produces a war, unless the chiefs mutually endea¬ 
vour to reconcile matters, in which case their influence gene¬ 
rally prevaib; but they have no authority to declare peaeeor 
war, nor even in the field do they pretend to command any 
free man. If any man complains of an injury, such as one 
of his family having been murdered by a foreigner, the whole 
clan are ready to avenge bis cause, or to fight until tlieir 
companion it satisfied. No compulsion can be used; but the 
man who refused to take the field, would be entirely ditgraoed. 
In the field every free man (Nokobt) fight* a* be plearet •, 
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but M the slsres (Nokol) form about two-fti^hs of the whole 
population, as they almost entirely belong to the chiefs, and 
as they are all led to war, and implicitly obey the orders of 
their roasters, the influence of these last predominates in 
every resolution; as their men, acting in subordination, form 
the chief strength of the clan. The slaves not only are dis¬ 
tinguished for their obedience, but for their courage; as 
freedom is a reward often bestowed on such as exhibit valour. 
Unless, therefore, the injury hat been committed by a chief, 
on some person of a chiert family, the dispute is usually ter¬ 
minated after a little skirmishing, and the chiefs induce the 
injured person to accept a price for the blood of his kins¬ 
man. The important matters of succession and union of the 
sexes have been arranged in a manner that does not seem 
convenient. 

A Garo man or woman, that has connection with a person 
of a different nation, is not liable to excommunication; and 
any person, who chooses to live among them, and follow their 
manners, may obtain the rights of a free man. A young un¬ 
married woman, who proved with child, would suffer no dis¬ 
grace; but instances are very rare, as the women are usually 
married while children. A man cannot turn away his wife 
on account of adultery, unless he chooses to give up his 
whole property and children, and to this he seldom consents, 
except when he knows that some other woman, who is richer, 
will take him for her husband. A woman, whenever she 
pleases, may turn away her husband, and may in general 
marry any other person, conveying to him the whole pro¬ 
perty that her former husband possessed, and taking with 
her all her children; but the rank of the children arises 
from that of their father. A man is thus placed in a very 
difficult situation. If bis wife chooses a paramour, the hus¬ 
band is terrified, least this invader should be able to per- 
■uade the woman to transfer the property of the family. It 
is true, that aa a remedy, he may kill the lover, which he 
may do without blame; but he is afraid not only of the re¬ 
venge of the man’i kindred, but of that of his wife, who, if 
permitted to enjoy her lover, might be unwilling to duturb 
the family in which the had lived; but who would be very 
apt to avenge her lover’s death by choosing a new husband. 
In foct, however, I underataiid, that divorces are very rare. 
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aiul many wives, when tlicy are iniimi, or have no children, 
allow their husbaiuk to marry a second wife, or to kf«|> a 
conciihine. When a uiiief dies, his heir is any one of his sis¬ 
ter’s sons, that his widow, or if he hn« left no widow, tliat his 
surviving concubine chooses. The fortunate youth, if mar¬ 
ried, immediately separates from his wife, who takes all his 
private fortune and children, while he marries the old woman, 
and receives the dignity, fortune, and insignia of honour be¬ 
coming his high rank. These insignia con.dst ol a red tur¬ 
ban, two bracelets of liell metal for each arm, and a string of 
beads for liis neck, and are hc.stowcd in a great ceremony, 
that cannot coat leas than 100 rs. These acquisitions, how¬ 
ever, do not always compensate for the disparity of age in 
his bride, and a boy, who had been lately elevated to the 
dignity, after taking a draught of wine that opened his heart, 
complained with great simplicity, that he had married an old 
toothless creature, while his cousin, although poor, had a 
jiretly young wife, with whom be could play the whole day 
long. M'hen the old lady dies he will of course take a young 
wife, who will probably survive him, and select a new chief 
from among his sister’s sons. The wife of a chief may ili- 
vorce him, but she must choose her next husband from the 
same mdilc family, as its members are alone capable of being 
raised to the dignity. 

A man cannot marry his father’s brother's daughter, but 
he may marry the daughter of his mother's brother. A chief 
may marry the daughter of any free man (Nokoba); but in¬ 
termarriages iH-twecn free men and slaves are not tolerated i 
Nor can a man even keep a slave girl as a concubine. 

great part of the slaves are procured from the Nuniyas, 
who l.ring them from Asam. They are chiefly Oaror. who 
had been converted, and who have lost caste by impure feed¬ 
ing .and bas e been sold as a punishment for their transgres¬ 
sion. They of course return to the customs of ilwir an¬ 
cestors, and oflen obuin freedom by thdir valorous conduct 
in war. Many poor parents, however, are reduced by want 
to sell their children, a coirfoct that is considered as repre- 
liensible, but for which there is no pun'whraent. Several 
chiefs can bring 60 able bodied slaves into the field, which in 
such small clans gives them a vast authority. 

The Garos rear, for eating, kinc, goats, swine, dogs, eatt, 
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fowl*, and duck*, and they purchase from the inhabitante of 
the low country all these animals, together with tortoues, 
and fish both fresh and dried. In the bills they also procure 
many deer, wild bogs, frogs, and snakes, all of which they 
eat. In fact they have no aversion to any food, except milk 
and its preparations, ail of which they abominate; and they 
have no objection to eat in any company, nor to eat what has 
been dressed by people of another nation. Their vegetable 
diet consists chicly of rice and millet (Panictm italicum), 
with many Arumt, Caladiumi and Dioseorea$. For season¬ 
ing they have capsicum, onions, and garlic, but they do not 
use turmeric. In their dishes they employ both salt and 
ashes, and sometimes oil; but they cultivate no plant that pro¬ 
duces this. From both the rice and millet they prepare a 
fermented liquor, which is not distilled, and is used both by 
men and women to great excess. Poor people usually get 
drunk once a month, the chiefs once every two or three days. 
On such occasions they usually squabble and fight. They 
liked the taste of brandy, but preferred wine, as not being 
so strong. 

Although the Garos have long raised great quantities of 
cotton, they formerly neither spun nor wove. They now 
have begun to practise these arts, and weave the small slips of 
cloth, which both men and women wrap round their waists, 
and their turbans, this constitutes their ordinary dress. For 
cold weather they make a kind of rug from the bark of the 
Celtis orientaUt. This serves as a blanket by night, and by 
day is thrown round the shoulders; the chiefs, or others in 
easy circumstances, when in full dress, throw round their 
shoulders a piece of cloth, silk, cotton, or gold. Their fa¬ 
vourite ornament consists of rings of bell metal, which are 
passed through the lobes of the ears, and are so heavy, as to 
distend these, until they reach the shoulders. In science 
they have not even proceeded so far as to write their own 
language, a few have learned to write the Bengalese. 

They believe in the transmigration of the soul, as a state 
of reward and punishnmnt. Those, who are morally wicked, 
are punished by being born as low ammals. Those who 
have not been wicked, and who have made many offerings to 
the gods, are born in high and wealthy families. Saljung is 
the suprmne god, who lives in heaven (Rang), and has a 
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wife named Manim. No offerings arc nude to this goddeti, 
but to her husband, arc offered male goats, swine, and fowb. 
This seems to be the deity, whom Mr. Eliot called Maha- 
deva, which merely signifies the Great God; but there is no 
affinity between Saljung and Sib, who by the iirahnwns is 
usually called Mahadcva. Saljung in fact is the firmament 
or visible heavens; the heavenly butlies, sun, muon, and 
stars, and spirits, who preside over hills, woods and rivers, 
are considered as the agents emj>loyed by Saljung to manage 
the affairs of this world. White cocks are oflered to the 
heavenly bodies, and fernicnteil liejuor, rice anil flowers are 
offered to the spirits of tlic bill.s, rivers, and forests. The 
blood of the animal is first oflered, and then, after the flesh 
has been dre.ssed, a portion is added to the ofl'eriiig, the vo¬ 
tary eats the remainder. There are no temples, nor images; 
before each bouse, a dry bamboo, with its branches adhering, 
is fixed in the, ground, to this the (Jaros tie tufts of cotton, 
thread.?, and flower.?, and before it they make their ofteringi. 

They hate an order of priests, who by the Itengalese arc 
called llojas, from the resemblance between thciii, and the 
llojas of Bengal. In their own language, ibese priest are 
called Kaniiil. They marry, cultivate the ground, and go to 
war like their neighbours, and the ollice is not hereditary, 
any man, who has committed to memory the re<|uisite forms 
of prayer, may assume the office. These forms of prayer 
are publicly rejieated at marriages, funerals, and in eases of 
sickness, or when the clan is about to engage in war. The 
Kamals also pretend to explain the fates by an examination 
of the entrails of sacrifices. The liver, in particular, is rj> 
object of their attention. The presence of llie priest is not 
necessary on the occasion of common uttcrings, that arc made 
to the gods. 

The funerals of the Achhikt are inconvenient, and expen¬ 
sive. When a person dies, the relations are summoned to 
attend, and ten or twelve days arc allowed for their conve¬ 
nience. As they assemble, they are feasted, until the numlier 
is complete. In the meantime the borly falls into a dreadful 
state of corruption; but no attention is paid to that The 
bead of a stake is then formed into an image supposed to re¬ 
semble the deceased, and the point of the stake is driven into 
the ground. The body is then burnt, the bones arc collectetl 
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into an earthen pot, and the relations retire. After som 
months, when the family has recovered from the former n- 
pense, and has laid in a stock of food and liquor for a new 
entertainment, the relations are again assembled, and feasted 
for three days. The bones are then thrown into a river. 

The territory of Vihar, of which the descendants of Sib 
still retain the sovereignty, under the protection of the Com¬ 
pany, forms the boundary of a large portion of the district of 
Ronggopoor. I might have readily procured sufficient in¬ 
formation, concerning its state, to have enabled me to enter 
into minute details, but not, in all probability, without its 
coming to the ears of the Rajs, who would certainly have 
been justly alarmed, especially as an nnfortun.ate passage in 
the Yogini Tontro is explained, as if it prophesied, that 
the present Raja is the last person of the family, who will 
retain the sovereignty. I therefore contented myself with 
procuring such an account of its history, as can be found 
among Hindus, and this has been already given in the his¬ 
torical view of Kamrup. 

The nature of the country being entirely the same witli 
that of the adjacent parts of the Company’s dommions, and 
its management being similar to that of the estates, which 
belong to the Raja as a Zemindar of Bengal, any further 
details would indeed be superfluous. 

Dr. M'Cush made a report on the topography of Assam to govern¬ 
ment during the past year; he speaks of the advantages of the province 
in glowing terms, not only for its political position with reference to the 
Chinese and Burmese empires (an armed force sailing up the Brahma¬ 
putra might in less than a fortniglit reach the largest rivers in China), but 
also as regards its commercial aud natural resources. He says “ Its cli¬ 
mate is cold, healthy, and congenial to European constitutions; its nu¬ 
merous crystal streams ahouad in gold duet and masses of the solid 
metal; its mountuns are pregaant with precious stones and silver; its 
atmosphere is perfumed with tea, growing wild and luxuriantly ; and its 
soil is so well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purposes, that it might 
be convcrtcil into one continued garden of silk and cotton, of tea, coffee, 
and sugar, over an extent of many hundred miIca.”-^[ED.] 
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of land n oaei dwaha of tie Hurki^Paftmaa lint k ***»- 
maadated linettmt tie rah^ team, tkat ii Mh matt to fi-rnwiirf 
Jloadi, or tiatk ratMf etfatptfiim iaaadalioa 

Coiuunlly under wuer or BMrt birrea chnaMlt 4% Mjuart nilei ■ Ro- 
(lultrljr ioandmted throoxbout tbe niar kmm 3042 1 U^d« oolr In ocen* 
Monil toodi 1191; Entirely exempt fiom lauBduiun I6li 


D-—Maaaer n tokkk Ike peopte of tie KitrkI <tf Paraaipa are lodged. 

Fnmiliee tbxt nre pirtly or in wbole uroumoiUtrd in houtre bnlli of 
brick 743; In hou«a that ere nut built of brick but ire mnfed wiih tiiee 
200 i In boueei that hare mud walU 3017; In boutee wbicb cofieiet of 
wooden franiea 64440; In housee haring fbimei of bainbooe and limhera 
intermixed 7!*084; la hourea haring frainea of bauibom entirely and whiiA 
are thatched with grau 26047S •, In hoaxer haring framn entlrrly of batn- 
faooi, and wbich are thatched with Hraw S8799 j in round horelr (.Marakal 
•upported by retdi and buthet without a frame 13301. 


E .—Afaaaer ia tekick Ike people of /'arenipe are fid, 

Familiea that eat meat daily I4i6i Fomiliet that aacribce 4 or & timet 
a month 12-96; Familiee that aacriSce on great oi'caiiuna only £3-96; 
Familiea that cannot afford meat on any occaaion 30-96; Familiea that bare 
aa much flab at they pleate 40-96; Familiea llml only bare fiah on market 
dayt 23-96; Familiet that hare only what 6tb they calcb themuclvca 27rM| 
Faiuiliea that reject £th 1-96; Familiet that ran ute Gbe nbeoerer tbn 
pleate 4-96; Familiea that uae milk daily 21-96; Familiea that UM mill 
In the cheap aeuon only 33-96; Familiet that ute milk on holidayt3tt-9C| 
Familiea that teldom procure milk 3-96; Familiea that uac tugar or awcet- 
meata when they pleate 7-96; Familiea that uae tbe abort on market dayt 
I8-!I6; Familiea that only procure them on holblaya 71-96; Familiea thikt 
uae daily pulte for curry 35-96 1 FomUiet that um pulte for cu^y fra- 
quenily 2n-96; Familiet that ute pulte foe curry teldom 26-96; Familiet 
that ute cullirated regetablea duty 43-96 1 Fainiiwt that uic cultirated 
rcgetablei often 31-96; Familiea that t»r cultirated rrgctablct tcMom 
22-96; Familiet that can afford to purebaae foreign tpice rice tanietimet 
or alwtyi 23-%; Familiea that procure nil in abundance 12-96; Familiet 
that have a moderate allowance of oil -96; Thote that procure oil 
Huntily -96; Familiea that procure oil only oeeattonally 4-9t>; Familiea 
that hare aalt in abundance 19-96; Familiea that proeore a itlnled allow- 
nnct of aalt 42-96; Familiea that procutu a rery tctntp allowance of aalt 
30-96; Familiea that procure aalt m rery imall quantitiaa 6-96. 


F.—3<ale of Edaeal\m ia tie DiUrkt of Vataodga, 

Men capable of keeping common acconnU 18660; Men wko eto algn 
their nainea 16550; 3len wbo can nnderitand the common po«ry 1830; 
Women who nudertlaud the eommon poetry 483. 


G.—Meaner fa lekiek Ike CaUkated Landt if Ike Dkdrkt ^Paraalft are 
aeeapied. 

Nnmbcr of hooaca 129300; Treet 7»7<» ; Bambooa 37350 1 rueben 
gardeut 86000; Vegetublea in tbe fiehb 7680 i Broadetat aummet nee by 
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hMtfSSWOOi do. do. b« Mmot38300 1 do.de. by AetdpeueB750t da. 
do. by KbowriSfOi do. do. by Moakolal 85000j do. do. by Kotbt >6300 1 
do. do. by BirloydUOOi do.do. by Wheot 16^ i do. do. by But 39780( 
do. do. by StrluM 311600 1 do. do. by UtuMdodOOt do. do. byMMur 
nllod tntb lIoNOd 3100 1 do.do by MMuraiuod with 8»riib*90b0) do. 
do. by But alxod wltb Unieed ^60i do. do. I» But mixed uritb Barley 
4760} do. do. by Uueed mixed with norieha 100) do. do. by Barley mixed 
wltb Iloietd 1400) do. do. by Barley mixed with Sariaba 700; do. do. by 
Wheat mixed with Sarliha 1400 ■ do. do. by But mixed with Bariiba 3300 > 
do. do. by Kablibut 60) do. do. mixed wlA Magbl arabar 1900 > do. do. 
mixed With Tulboll kalal 100) do. do. lowu along with winter rice 129600) 
do. do. by trxniplantod winter rice 169600) do.do. by tramplanted Kbe- 
eari among the itubble 37600) traniplanted winter rice by itielf 1301300) 
do. fotlowed l» Kbeeari among the etubble 99600) Bmadraet winter rice 
by ludf t6&liK0t do. do. by Klieiarl among the itubble 163600) do. do. 
by Kbeiiri mixed with muitard 62100) do. do. by neaM amoi^t the itub* 
bie 46400 1 do. do. by barley among the itubble 1200) do. do. by mnilard 
among the itubble 100) do, do mixed wift Kangnl 6460; do. do. inixe<l 
with Hirimug 86160) do, do. by China 226) Broadcait Aiwini or Bati 
rice by itielf 23300) do. do. followed by Maiur 600 1 do. do. by 8«ld peaie 
600) Spring rice 106260) Kangni by tnelf 6200) do by Iraniplanted win¬ 
ter rice 10600) do. by KulthI 200) do mixed with Harimug 260: China 
Bbadal by itielf 36200) do. Jethuya or Parra by itaelf 1250u) do Valiahhi 
by Itieir 36800 1 do. Bbadal followed by Vaiiakhi 200; do. by Maiur 160 1 
do. by Might peaie 400) do. by Kheiarl 600 ) do. by Maiur mixed with 
SariinaSO) do. by But 200) do. by barley 400) do. by wheal 400) do. 
by Sariiha 400 1 do. by Sariiha mixed with wheat 100) do. by But mixed 
tntb Unieed lOO) do. by Maiur mixed with linieed 100) do. by limced 
mixed with Sariiha 100) do. Sariiha, Lbiieed, cotton and iUcinui 100) 
do. by iilBower mixed wltb linie^ 36) Maruya by itielf 96050) 
do.* followed l» Maiur 100) do. by held Peaie 60) do. mixed with Til- 
buli kalat UW) do. wdlh Bora 660) do. fallowed by Sariiha 160) do. 
by Kbiiari 60) do. by Maikalri 60) do. with Arahar 4000) do. with 
danera 100) do. with 111 76) do. with Kangni 200) Bgjra by itielf 50) 
Maiee by Itielf 36900) do followed by Maiur 2300) do. by field peaie 
1860) do. by Kheiarl 460) do. by barley 1300) do. by wheat 2^ j do. 
by Sarlriia 200) do by But 60. Janera by itielf 16%) Kodo by itielf 
12300) do. followed by Mmur 260) do by Sariiha 360) Kherl or Same 
by tuelf 703M) do. followed by Muur 6400) do. do. by field Peaie 6700) 
do. do. by barley 6260) do. do. by wheat 8800) do. do. by But 50) do. 
do. by But mixed with Unwed 126) do. do. by Sariiha 64ul)) do. do. by 
Wheat mixed with Sariiha 60) do. do. by Maiur mixed with Sariiha 100) 
do. do. by Kbaiarl) do. do, by Maiur mued udth Iduieed 3226) do. do. 
by Unieed mixed with Sariiha 100) do. do. by Sariiha, Unwed, Bbt^aru 
ootton, Illeintti 26 1 do. do. by Carroll 26) Muur by Itaelf 22900) do. 
mixed with Unwed 1660) do. wifo Sariiha 260) do. with Barley 200) 
Field Peaw Maghi by IteeK 26600) do. VaUakU by itielf 1^60) do. mixed 
with Bayleowa on ue banki of riren without ploughing 800) Kbeeari 
eowa by Itirif after auenltlratod land 44750) do. on the Mki of riren 
without plonghing 4900) Tbakuribyitwlf 7660) Mukafad by itielf after 
onlture 145500) m. town In the mud without culture lOySOO) Tnlbi^ 
kalal by Inrif IW i Hirlmug by Itaelf 1366) do. foUowed by tranipbuited 
wintar riei 5o0 1 Mahananm or Sdmmug after culture 660) do.do.aown 
widwut enlture 60) Knlfol by itwlf 26700) Moth kahd by itwlf 380) 
Maghl arahw by itidf 14735) do. with Bbetmu 26) Vaiiakhi arahar by 
Imelf 3000) do. mixed with lleth kaU 60) But fladam Dbangga or 
duiaa by Itwlf 38600 ) But mitnd with Unwed 3726) do. withTnri200) 
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io^«h Swriita UnM*ai <lo. viili Baricr 8900 ( XtkU btii b* httf 

SriAi'i *^*^7*’¥ cskan^da. «lf*4 

. * ^I mU«d witli SaHthi 2 © •» Vihm liatlf 2)44U01 4^ 


—| 4 W f 1 j A* turn w>»a«Mib pr^Tinm c«Wt OU | <N». 

I i^ftjnUad with SaHthi J» •» \»T*m hy liatlf 2 ) 44 U 0 1 4 a. 

mjjted with S«r^t 2600 j Bh«tinu b» Ittelf IJO* (br liMtf 3MOO i 
IHn^inrTonhy IinK 101800) Turi inixod with uMvmr iOO) Rorior 
•"? prrrtooi ooltar* 3940) Listrod by Itwif 
jOOM, TO by itorlf I63S. Pott or «», Poton. M.,hl.l bVZlf 5t^ 
TO. followed by Tori 13860; AmBnpou or C^toe ptta by ileair 7760) 
»n, OwiM, or humire by itWlf 4336) Bhwiti cotto# by itwif 700) 
Coit»nPh»l)tUBly»taob» Ittelf 126) Bu«b« 0 )K« cotioo by Iiielf3400) 
Bhojwu eotlon by lu*lf2078) Tlbkl cotioo by tiwlf 760, Kakli oullnii 
oixed with Htrimufy 100 1 do.do. withHtrimni, Riclaotond huttk 100, 
do. do. with Hirlmor, Turmeiie ud Ririnoi 100, Bonbonm cotioB 
mixed with Muor (nd United 26, Tibki colton mixed with"irMd<wt 
iomnier rice 200) Bhojiru cotton mixed with Unteed 180, Bhutan! eoi> 
ton mixed with Ridniu end Siflower 60 1 Turmeric mixed wltt Tibki 
cotton Ricinni end Arahiu’ 60 ■ do. mixed with Tibki cotton end Putimk 26 1 
do. by itteir 1138) do. mixed with Rieintu 10, Oinfcr by ilielf 1800) do, 
mixed with Ttbki cotton, Ricinni end Arahir60 1 Puthnl by ititlf 76, tfo. 
mixed with Anhw 106; do mixed with Tibki cottoo Arthxr xod Riciuwt 

I.. t._ lx_^nlAA .4. > IX . x * 


Dy Ilielf 4025) Ifliioiyi by itielf 230 1 Ajoyin by inelf ifter nneullinlod 
liad 136 1 do, lown on the binki of rieen withnol plau(bin)): 76, Miarl 
or Sanffw by itielf 210) Methi hr itaelf 96, KaUira by iticif 90, (%m- 
dani or Randhuni by itielf 85) DMaiya mixed with SalRowerSO) Methi 
mixed with Safflower 10) Ktioi by itaelf 10) PoaptraJ Onion by itielf 
610) BehiripeeH Onion by itielf 310) Oariir by itielf 396 1 Indifobyll- 
lelf on low land Phalpiniya cron 37600; do. by itaelf 16300, do. do. on 
bi){h land for leed 15000, do. followed by Inaiplanted winter rtoe 8^, 

Jx. 1.- tad- «.anAA . ttPl.-.. rtCMWh 1... n.^l... leeaua .a . a 


•l«KU WltW «WI sevu dAAeW f WWi evieVTO id by Inaiplanted winter rin i 
do. by Maikalai 14200, do by l^eat 2^, do. by Barler 17M) do. by 
SartiM 29900, do. mixed with hroodcnil winter rice i I lOo, do. wllb 8ik 
riiba 6300, do. with Pataaak 600, Safflower mixed with Linietd 200, da. 
with Moitard 100) Mnlberry by itaelf 23600, Rictaoi by Itielf 660, do. 
mixed with Siriihi 200, hlotna by itaelf 346 : SeedUlf load by Itaelf 
171278 j-ToUl 7896960. 


H.—Cexenf j4itlrtel mhu end pniuet tfUait teaipM tfftimm 

tekt eullhtu tiUi thtpUugk h ikt JOmHtI tffurnlf. 

Fruit treei, nine of fruit in rupeti 248400, Bambooi, nlM ew am 
nnally in Rnpeci 81326, Vexetablei, Ac. In garden! and Bebti, valna bi 
Rnpeea 342971) Gaain—Rice—Quantity of mini and aen 31762826, 
Vafae in Rapen 12786061 1 Qaan'ity natainlntforcoMBtaptlan after dr« 
dnctlng leeo 16X307. CUat, Ktngti, Kkfri, Mmft Mtim, Aede, 
Bkttmu, Jam* aai A|fri—l^anttiy of maai and len 1664602, Valae 
la Rupee! 694731, Qaiatlty remaloiag for eemamptkm after dmiactiaf 
iee6 33433. (httat aai Rerfiyr-Quadty of maaa and aen 2062602 1 
Valae la raneei 1146924, Qaantlty rcaudnuf for rooiairotioa after dm 
daetiag leed 178262, Pafi^Qiiaatity of taaaa ud ten 3087103, ViIm 
la rapeoi 166^86, Qoutity reamlaliV ^ dtdiMti^y 

lood 186666. Sarkka, Uataai, aai TIMhiudty M mui m 6 Mn 2136636 \ 
Valeo la Rapoea 2288614, Qoutity nsataiai fercoaaeamlwi after 6e. 
darllag teed 66361. Sa g a naa a Quality of waai udf lew 824l9tt 
Vilana Rqiec* 649860. Puinre raa luiiaa niMW m» 
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&•—QwntUjr of maiu and *en IS7820} Value in Ropeet 171996; 
—<i^aRtI;r of inana aad sen 22316; Value in Rupeea 88950. 
I^NTf f oa nnoutM auo oaawiuo—yJrtilfJei^—Value in Rupees 183000. 
DM/e-mf—Value in Rupees 675. TWoeeo—Quantity of mans and sen 
209220; Value in Rupeea 303093. (Am^-^uautity of mans 160; 
Value In Rupees 2000. Pukiera veao rou oriao—Migt, fVeatt—Value 
in Rupees 22!MS0. 6ded—QuBotity of maos and sera 17675; Value in 
Rupen 61940. Sofflomer, f/eirer-^aantity of mans and sera 61; Value 
in Rupees 622. .Sieerf—Value in Rupees 408. Plauts ron kuauino aiLK- 
wouMS. TV; or Mtlberrg —Value in Rupees 352500. Rtoisvi—Value in 
Ranees M60. Maoroiut—Quantity of maos and sera 197: Value in Ru- 
neet352; Qaantily remainin* for consumption after deducting seed 4. 
Meihif—Vtiat in Rupees 1460. Total value of each Tbanah—Haveli 
1296866; Daugrkhora 1363246; Gondwara I450I9S; Dhamdaha 
1876360; Dimiva 1137620; Matlvari 976471 1 Arariyn 1193318; Balia- 
dunmnj 2224701; Udhimil 1141218; Krisltnaguiij 1467001; Dnlal- 
mioj 1169220; Nelmagar 1619617; Kban«a470l69; Bholahat 646371; 
SiligunI 699641; Kaliyachak 923738; Gorguribah 817647; Manibari 
738806; Grand Total Ropees 21097192. 


I.—Si/iiMte tf the Lite Steek in the Ditiriet of Pnmniga. 

Nuuiiter of Bulls reserved for breeding 6660; Value 4G200 rupees. 
Bidls wrouilit in tlie plough 22400; Value 85825. Oxen used in wheel 
carriages 1034; Value 15638. Do. used in carts 4500; Value 61656 
Do. used for carrying back loads belonging to traders 27160; Value 
20^76. Do.ns«lfor carrying back loads Iielonging to farmers 9290; 
Valoe 7^497. Do. used for carrying back loads belonging to the high casts 
2760- Value 18277. Do. used lioth in the plough and for carrying loads 
3200; Value 19675. Do. used in machinery 6950; Value 21450. Do. 
used in the plwigh alone belonging to the high casts 205900; Value 
986200. Do. used in the plough alone belonging to tradesmen 10151)0; 
Value 477850. Do. used jn the plough elone belonging to mere farmers 
639000; Value ^72150. Cows heloonng to the high casts 179600; 
Value 900000. Do. belonging to tndesmen 196200 ; Value 987600. 
Do. beloBging to farmers 467600; Value 1813260. Do ivrought in the 
plough 57750; Velue 126500. Buffaloes voung and old 70475; Value 
M6700. Goats grown females 88700; Value 60787. Sheep grown 
21350- Value 12(m7. Sheep or Garor 13000; Value 7200. Swine total 
34100*; VUue 31425. Horses preserred for carrying loads 3475; Value 
19695. Total value 9576037. 


K.—Sitimatt jnantiif and ttUu rfmdk procured tnnuoUy in Puratupa. 

Total nnmberofCows 836300; do. giving milk; 417660; Total milk 
In aini 1332587; Total value of milk in rupees I44Q3I5; Total Dumber 
of Buflabes 71425; do. namber giiriog milk 23826; Total milk in mam 
174387 1 To^ value of milk in mpra 179951; Total milk in mam 1514060; 
IDital value of mU in rupees 1627378. 


t.~EeAaala ^Ha mmtar ^Artku ia tka Sttrkt a/Para^ 

1. Painter 10; 2. Bai or dandng girls 87 s 3. Bhaktiya 6; 4. Nritvakali 
271 6. Natnya 110} 6. KaUdamaSya 1; 7. Balwai 60; 8. Sung of M^g- 
gakhaadi l« 9. SangofBishahari 88; 10. Saogktttaiuya 138; It. Bha- 
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mker e, so. B.rt.r,3IO(»; ai. Mi«i;™Ich 1?, *}. Htu"^„u,r« 
p. Uh^ or woiirrs m Itc 221; ' 2 iXhnTiff%tot\>rmrrT 4 >fthu br*f»! 

mSierS'**2!?'MVk'‘'"*‘*’'*Sr m r<-^ r*!: ^7. Woodrn (ml! 

nj ker25, p. Molakar or Mtli/)ri2; 2‘J. >ap or tnat maker 1(W 30 

Nilro«tm»^r8l2i 3I.(5l»r«nii Il'Jj; XI Mura »n.l DUrkir. (.uni* 

w !* 1 . Atushl>ft|{ 29; .19. GikMi U aleh or paper kite in^er 2 Hlti 

43. IhMiller!» ; 44. Pw, or Tan »; 46. T»li or Oil malirr IfSOili 
46 (joTal.i or Dahiyar 314(1; 47. Mavra 6; 4S Haltrai or .werl misal 
S? ./ O' Bharlihana, Oiora l.itirraiid Paraphuian W13; 

M. .Modi Maydapwa and Dalhari e-l; 51. Brrnd malirr or S'aawai 7 , hli. 
To “■ "ho Mil ahwp and poaM inral 16; 54 Ba.itn-hi 

10 ; 56. Carprnler 761 1 5(>. Aral>iiuilioriawyrr67ll; 5?. Kanirriliar6; 88. 
Pot makrra or Komar IfttO; 6!l. Imapr niakrr KM ; «!. Brirk malrr 80; 
61. Raj Mitlri 187: 62 Ohnnam maker 299; 6,3. Stone roitrr 16; 64. 
Sonar or (loldainilhi !f25; 65. Kwera and Tliairra 574 : 66. Bidri 71 ■ 67 
Buko or Kanrtthara. lUdU'a 7? NBvrh«lkl»iitul .'li . M 


and cotton weaver 6950 1 77. Patwar7l i 78. Tain'ti and Join or cotton 
weaver 1.3.5,55; 79 ButaIlanwaiva 10; 80. Siitninji weaver 40; 81, Ne- 
warparo; 82. Canny weavrr l7l25; *3. Chintz maker 3; 84 Blanket 
weavrr 234; 86. Supar boiler 9; 86. Indipo fartorie* 67; 87. Salt iietre 
maker 5.50. 


M.—Ettimnle of the r*he in Knpm »f the Erfnrtt anil Im/mru in lie 
Ditlrifl «f Pannifa. 

Paddy Exporta Riipeca I50S0Q; Import! 20800. Cma Riro, Eaport 
742550 Imiuirt 111801), Atap Rirr, Kxiant 579(MI IniporU 49(41. Wheat, 
Export 11/050 Import 1200. Barley, Iu|iort950. Jaiiera, Export 150. 
Mashkalai, Export 60800. Baduo, Export :(8O50. Matar, Export 31000. 
Mavur, Export 1.8(150. Khctari, Export 16750. Arabar, Export 10400 
Import 8.50. Miuip, Export 2400 Import 700. Sarivha, of diflerent kind 
Export 5S4900 Import 3800. Unieed, or Tlai Export 57950 Import 
12200. 3'il, Export 11400 Import 11400. Muata^ ar«l oil. Export 
104600 Import ^100. Chi, Export 72900 Import 8250. .Supari, Export 
3650 Import 55750. Nariyali hokka, import K4X). Nariyat fruit, im¬ 
port 150. Tobaeeo, Export 17900 Import 1700. Canxia, Import 2000. 
Opium, Import 5000. Dry Ginger, Export 20600 Import I5IU0. Kate 
Ginger, Export 1000. Tanaerie, Export ,3160 Import /OO, Juit or Pata, 
Export 14500 Import 685. Coroona, Export 650000. Utanfo aad 6iao- 
goea. Export 24560 Import 300. Paaari gooda, Exivort 76700 Import 
11.30S6. Sngar and Sakkar, Export 660 Import 23050. Jagry, Import 
32720, Mollauea latl treacle, Import 11960. Indigo, Export 8660(10. 
Indigo aeed. Export 8000. (Totton wool. Export 396w import 244600. 
Kapat or Banggi, Export 3000 Import 2820IA Kukii-kapa!, Import 200. 
Colton thread, Import 12200. Maldebi ailk and eoUon mixed clotb and 
Banaraai Maxra and Kinkimp, Export 941000 Import 3000, Silk doth. 
Export 42000 Import 4000. Chikta filk cloth Ex|mrt 3000. Tatar claOt, 
Impart 1500, Shal, Import 9400. TWi, Import 600. Broad elotfc, Im¬ 
port 800. Blaaketl, Importa 1700. Carpda, ImportOOO. Shot. Import 
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300. Cotton elotb. Export 286000 Import 19000. ChInU, Im^ 12800. 
Khnron, Import 1400. Sntnwii, Export 500 Import 600. Dtlka, Im¬ 
port 500. Kwti ImportSO. Ounop mnU uM bnxf, Export 100600; 
Import tlOSO. Bo^ Import 100. Honey, Import 50. Red lend. Ex¬ 
port 2400 Import 300. Bldri reetel, Emit 2000. Breee reseeh. Export 
6750 Import 102250. Iron monxera. Export 2000 Import 1800. Iron, 

K 2160 Import 84500. Leu, Impoit 4900. ZineorJuiteh, Export 
iport 7700. Tin, Export 2660 Import 6900. Copper, Export 
4000 Imporu 7850 8elt, Export 172000 Import 722250. Set ult. Ex¬ 
port 3000 Import 49700. Salt-petre, Export 10000. MenihariKoode Ex¬ 
port 600 Import 9300. Glut ware, Immrt 1000. Chuk, Export 300 
Import 6036. Grinding atone. Import 500. Dera or tent. Export 400. 
(tandlii gnoda or perfume. Import 950. Sbou, Import 600. I tor;. Ex¬ 
port 1500 Import 1600. Cow tail or Chamar, Export 60 Import 700. 
t^unani, Impart 3000. Sal timber. Export 167000 import 179100. 
Siun timber, Export 6200 Import 6000. Mittal timber Emort; 400 Im¬ 
port 400. (>noea, Export 6(X)0 Import 9600. Tungd or Porra, Export 
500 Import 600. Wooden fumitnre, Import 2000. Elubuta, Impart 
600. Horart, Import 1000. Plou;^, Import 1000. Cattle, Export 
56000 Import 1400. Bufialoea, Export 6000. Sheep, Export 1/00. 
Goala, Export 75. Swine, Export 27o0. Fowla, Export 25. Birda, Ex¬ 
port 650 Import 1250. Fiahu, Export 6660. Nalmatt, Export 1650. 
Sapmaia, Export 200 Import 600. T»tel Eieperts Rupeea 5543000; 
Total Impont Rupeea 2038566. 


N.—MARKET TOWNS IN PURANIYA. 

D'mitloo I. ffttoeli. 

II.— Mauit flaoxb.— Cbaudnichuk. Nuxurgui^. Alumgunj. Smith- 
guuj. Nui^abag. Form the comput part of the town of Puraniva. 
Mabara^nj. Bihiguni. Miyabaxar. Khulifahchaok. Mohini. Sib- 
gunj. Tamacbgnni. Kuababbuti. Pbulwari. Ekamba. Bangjarari. 
Sanfjbeli. Sabdalpoor. Matbar. Belgachhi. Mahalvari. Patiitva. 
Rgignnj. Kpligunj. Gopalgunj or Belwari. Abdulnagar. Baidyanatli- 
gnpj. Na^^Baidyuatbgting. Kajha or Gueapoor. Ubopaha. Ekhti- 
yarpoor. Bnrhidhughatta. Chanka tingga. Baaeti. Baneli. Satba- 
neniya. Kawniya. Bijiiyn. Julalgar. 

II. Amarkkera.—Sayefgnnj. Bbongrn. Bhagnwupoor. Kotubpoor. 
Lokhnaran. Maharumpoor. Aximnagar. Kanal. Cotakpoor. Bhutan. 
Chbirona. Ronrangunj. Ruulpoor. Jhamalparariya. Kamtiya. So- 
neli. Fbaral Mamdiya. Dhatta. Suriya. NathnUagunj. Sihpoor. 
Kumalpoor. 

III. CmdiMFa.—Oanrigvnj. Kaxibaxar. Naarabgnnj. Barari. Kan- 
grbagola. Kantanagar. Bhawanipoor. Syamapoor. Muupoor. Ali- 
nagar. Sahara. Khaga. Hangaini. Maxunda. Putiya. 

IV. Akemdake.—Dumdaha. Garel. Kriibnapoor. Alignnj. Dbar- 
raha. AxmnganJ. Mabarajgnpj. SibgnnJ. Rupni. Bela^nj. Bara- 
raba. Maldiha. Mahadipoor at Bhawanipoor Rampoor pariyat. Pbar- 
•un. Temagar. Panagari. RekidignnJ. Mal^agat. 

V. AbH^.—Rampoor. Rgjmj. mtbpoor. Sahebgnnj. Motipoor. 
Donlutpoor. Dbaram kamra. Bhawanipoor. Maliadipoor. Bhagawat- 
poor. Katbiya. Kneabar. Bandeli. Ragbunatbpoor. Babadurgnoj. 
or Faumhpinya. Ttghi. Adarha. Mahamodgupj. Ranigup). Paru- 
gari. NawalimJ. 

VI. i/eltparj.—Matiyarl. IHpal. Sonqioor. Mabatwari. Sabariya. 
tladhttbani. Megba. Banka. Knrtakhala. Gboraghat. Soraha. nr- 
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b>h«. PutJyit. GuDamtliriri. Kunyunj. Mthttitpig. Mfufii*. 
Aiinbi. i*ty»rt. IUni|(ut>j. Kliv<*i. SUniriwti. Dr- 

tiiunj. Duuiuriyi. Vininyyi. Sayffyimj. Mcmpoor. Nawnb^uJ 
Oarhijr*. 

VI l! jfnrifn.—Atvny*. Phnrasut. Riiapour. Madtapoor Dtirhl. 
Garaha. Uatarvani. MahiabaLul. Madbun, Patciicua. Sabaaiuat. 
Phuhrari. •I.imiiya. Dabnha. Kalaawa. DaaUlia. Kaniabar. Au* 

lavari. Kadaiiibola. KanpbuJiya. Orlaba. Palaai. Mavnabarraba. 
Pecbli. Mu'iiriya. Vayhmara. Daiwaa Baluva. Dun'). Kaluya. 
Jnypiidra. Wirptinj. Chilniya. Kuaiyaryunj. Daluya. Baraadcayga. 
Gbakui. Dnriva. 

VIII. JMailurguitj.— Dabaduryanj. dbimkala. Kiijar. Knpui. 

Kairi. Saul. Sunlba. Suhandar. Bara. Pacbhara. SnlMuyaay. 
Ifuaan. Rasulyunj. Baryan. GMpal|M>or. Naiuyapara. Kanaiyavan. 
Heinatnayar, Shabnnor.' Kiitbi. Chmyyar. ('havaiiyaiy. Kltanidaba. 
Huaari. Bbalka. blahiyiinj. Scmeawar. Tibiva (taryauy. lUny- 

yapani. Sitisryiinari. Ilaruvadanyya. Padaiupmir. Karaamaiii Kaia. 
Gaodiiarpa daiiyya. Dluiilola. Sabadanyya. BbaaaiiiyunJ. Jbaparul. 
Kalikodanyya. Dbubniya. (ioaindliaywiij. Pbidwari. Bairiya. Ali- 
ynnj. Patharybati. Mutivari. Kaiiycbanaari. Bativa. I)huiii«r. Si- 
auyKbhi. SaiudPukhar. Muraripoor. Miukuri. MiryiiaJ. Ch««yya. 
orTKoborbayi. , 

IX. WdraiV.—Raaulyanj. lldbrail. Saiudpoor. buii-bpiKir. AliyutiJ. 
Fakiryunj. Matikbiiuyra. rhauriva. Kaiiiyuiij. Hhiila«an. Ilnacyn. 
yun|. Cbitainari. Saryora. Buriiai Kaliyaynuj. Diduran Muada- 
mala Dlimiiyar. SuaaiHmr. Fulehabad (ihuramara Radhayuiij. 
Cbopra. IVaugunj. Bherta. Bainaiikuoiar. .Maaidcrbaiar, Rryuaj. 

'^x!*^>i^»«yKi9.-K«tubyui>j. PanRii|)ara. Klia^ JhaHhali. Teny- 
yaruiani. Kbojaiur. Aliyuaj. M..kaiiip..kbar. (torha. hhayra tU- 
niiunj. Goyalyany. Line Uaiar. ParihalniH.r. MabarajyiinJ. Dewan- 
yuni. Kbodaiynnj. Bboydabar. Cbbayyacbbi. hharkban. M.rtihara. 
Dainarvari. BaldivagliaU. Aliyanj. DUntula. 0 .dabray. liampoor. 

flarriyacbhi. Mahinayar. Snkkari'wf- 
Kaliyunj. Kanaiya Kaanlyuni. Salupra. Karlu. Moulpwr. 

Soulutyunj. llaribarpoor Fakiriuli. Ammar. I>cuti Balai. Si- 
inalvari. Gu>tcra. Arwiya. Bayan. Mai.yya!p.«f. .Siwuna. I)ur- 
malpour. SIrai. Kilpata. Cbaupoor. Barani. A«la»a.i SibyunJ. 

*“m ■ Pundul Bild. 

Beyina or Baiaryany. Digal**"!?' K»d‘rywnj. Raaa Kbo;a. Bbaplt. 
Fakiryunj Kbatravari. Gaiidab Mahauiudpoor. Kanaao Babiiwn- 
^0 tnycUyari. Biyhor. Taramn.r. BrrakW. Banyyurara. 
Khar. hVtd^oor. Bibi Siili. Baraai Ima-lpoor, N«boai«. 

'^xlrtJ^.lDSi: Na.nur.poor. Jani,»»r. 

y„X Pai^r. Tgoya. Ab-IpTr. Nouawr. MabauamlHmor. 

sW; ctStf r 
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XVI. KalljMlMk. ShIUbith^. fihMtbtkt QaWiiwuw. 

MuBupoM'. OBdiiraHnpBOr. Btsgantijk. TriiHihuL BaUnoor. 
Hawppoor. Mahtdevpoor. McHk. Uounpoor. UBUinin^. Slwk- 

Jadpoor or EoMipoor. MHilltcbak or NinjiuiiKior Ituibijr*. lUku. 
dulalpour or Nan^poor. TiiBra. Midi|r*' BBAIPIBr** Rtbibort^ 
ClUDilipoor. Burfcutlobad. UoofKOpBnlll or Cbu KumthukUBpow. 
8ovrrf:iu^. Cbindpoor. Cbondno^anj. 

XVII. Ctr^riteii.—Soudi. MithuraiKii^. Kamedpooror Nurpoor. 

Artiiloniii;*. EkivliilnRKar or Minadpor. Kuralin. Barbal or Bai> 
koDlhipoor. Kharampoor, Kalil^ Badhinri. Uoiaoii, Malitipoor. 
Sanjoib. Gohalpoor. Dcrtgui^. Kola. Ktpiiya, TulMibttta. Glio> 
rafSiti. Oabeta. Barakat. KIrarjpal. Kbupakati. Harachandpoor. 
XiiTiiogBi\j. Labiiajao. Uorparlbah. Balarpu, Kkidarpioj. nu>(* 

tkl». Luituoanfiaan. Manlkoagar. 

XVIII. .MaMari.—Manibari. Ivniibbaiia. KaafUkoi. Quwackbi. 
BakoriiuiJ. Mindiaki. BaUyaaatbooor. BaUpa. La]((ola. K«ickak. 

or Bkaitaygu^j. Ba i a in a p oof. Nawmbfiuo). Uturula Chanlya. 
Hampoor. 
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C.-~Mim»tr i» akkk iktpetplt SmgfeptsT m etttrH kpiifmid kf 
nlfki. 

Total pc^Ie In onch dittriet 3736000 1 People who om bletdied liaen 
8660 j Women who u«e •Ilk on great oceuinni 10660 1 People who dicu 
parlljr in muga (ilk 30600 j Women wliodreu partly in Erendititt 47350 1 
Wen who drew partly in Erendi tilk 18360 1 Women who dreaa partly in 
Megili '9600; Aien who dreia partly in Wegili 30500; People ww drett 
entirely in cotton unbleached 3643000; Familiea who aleep on bedi, and 
cover tbemMlvci with guilu or blanketi 41800; Familiea who aleep on 
matt of Motha, and cover tbemirlrea with ruga 230(00; Familiea who 
aleep on mata of Mutba or aackcloiti, and cover theintelvea wdth the latter 
173300; Familiea who aleep on mata of Khofla. and cover themaelvea with 
the aame 46100; Familiea who aleep on Kboala, and cover tbemtelvet with 
ruga or tackcloth 66400. 


D.~Dirt »f tke people in Bmggopeor. 

_ Total familiea in each district .M'OOO; Families who sacriOce 2 or 3 
timet a month 53460; Families who aacriSce on great occaiioni only 
291000; Families who cannot afford meat on any occasion 203540; Fa¬ 
milies who have as much Ash as they please 228300; Familiea who only 
have 6sh on market days 178600; Familiea who hare only what Ash they 
catch themselves 130300; Familiea who can use Ohi whenever they please 
9400; Familiea who use milk daily 129100; Families who use milk in the 
cheap season only 168000; Families who use milk on holidays 165600; 
Familiea who seldom procure milk 84400; Familiea who use sugar or 
sweet-meata, when they please 64100; Familiea who use the above on 
market days 124500; Familiea who only procure them on boiidaya 368400; 
Families who use daily Ane rice and pulse 56360; Familiea who use coarse 
rice and seldom procure pnise 449730; Familiea who live cbieAy on millet 
and coarse pulse 40^; Families who procure oil in abundance 157600; 
Those who procure oil rcantily 389400; Familiea which have salt in abun¬ 
dance 378700; Familiea who procure salt hut alao use tome ashes 
242900; Families who usually procure nothing but athea 35400; Families 
who use cultivated vegetables 475600; Familiet who uae mostly wild 
vegetables 71400; Fhmiliea who can afford to purchase foreign spmries 
62700 . 


E,—dUefe Ethteetion emtng the people o/Eonggepotr. 

Men capable of keeping common accounts 24800; Men who can sign 
their names 141000; Men who can understand the common poetry of 
Bengal 39600; Women who understand the common poetry of Bengal 
17460. r I 


V.—Sk^ng flu numur i» wkkk tke oeeupki Lmit ^ Bottggepter m 
* eupkfed. 

Houaea 130400; Treea 66100; Bamboos 156100; Kitchen gardens 
100900; Vegetable in the Acids M05; Broadcast summer rice ity itself 
846800i Tran^lauted summer rice by Itsdf 2000; Broadcast summer 
rice ftdbwed by transidanted winter rice 869000; do. do. fhilowed by 
Khesari 65900; do. do. by Mnsuri 94300; do. do. by Tbaknri 500; dm 
do. town along with ^nterrioe 144700; do. do. by Wueat 65300; do. do. 
by Baiiey SSm; do. do. by Saik^ 441300; do. do. avilh Btrtey mixed 
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TO0 

witb MMttri 4(X)0 i Tramplantci) winter rlre fntluwed hr Kbmri 90500 j 
do. do. by iuelf 1291000 s nmodrut winter rirr hr iuetf i iMinc 
rice 1150 1 Chine 65740; Ken^ni 85110; do. fnllnwed lit trenenUM^ 
winter rice 32700; Wheel by iuelf 23500; Berler br iieelt 'M ; WMn 
be itMlf 178000; do. lonm nioni with Mneuri^'iOO; Theltnri by itedf 
18250; Mof ttri hr iuelf 5200; Motor hr iteelf 4600; Onir hr iieelf 5IM; 
Bom by iuelf 11(10; Kurti hy iteelf 180; But by iurlf 1000; siniebat 
bvitteif200; Seedlioft lend by it«elf 187300; do. followed by Oerlebn 
78400) do by Moiuri 14550 1 do. br Thekuri 8060; dn. br treoi|tleatiKt 
winter rice 55800; do. by Wheet 32100; do. Iiy beeter 9350 ; Til 408; 
Pntn by Iteelf 133()0; do. followed by Wheel 3930; do.’ by Berley 1750; 
do by Snrithn ffl950) do. by Tore 6450; do. by .Moeuri 9800; do. by 
tmneplented winter rice 37()0; Son 2625; Kenkhure 54; cotton KMO; 
Sufpircane 24845; Tobecco efter Pete 12300; do. by iuelf 21750; do. 
efier bruedciiet iiuniner rice; 28tl50 ; Betle leef 1055 ; Detle nnl 18375; 
Indifto tiy iteelf 46140; do. before Tobecco 10780; do before KerUhe 
9850; do. liefore Wheel 3090 ; do. before Moeuri 4780; do, before 
trenepleoted winter rice 4(500; MiiUterrv 14,500; Eroiulo 3093; blolhn 
tnd Ula 40300; Poppy 13260; Total 6121930. 


a.—Conlaimng « tMemeal oftkt Lke Slnri in the Plurict ^lUagg^mr 
vili in ce/iic in Sim /(«/«•«. 

Nunilw of Billie rceerred for breoliiKr .1210; Velne .“730 Rupoee. 
Bulls >rroii)tlit in the plmiyh 43100; Veluc 12783.6, Otcii reeerred for 
cerriaitce by tmdrre 4020; Viiliif 24840. Doyde oren referred hy trndere 
500; Value 5130. Oien rererred for cerriayc br fermcra 12580; Veloe 
62700. Oecn employed Imlh in ctrriaye and in plouyh 42W| Vein* 
16800. Osen ue«l in the plonyh alone 512^1; V ^ 1449950. Oiwe 
referred for milk liy those ivho do not farm .36.900; kelue 166600, 
Cows kept for milk lir fenuers 71600 ; Value 263725. Cows wroufht in 
the niouih 279700; Value 628025. Oren rcsrrvcil for nwhioerybdlO ; 
Velue 38475. Old c,itlle in rilleyes 68000; \aloe7'Ml. koun* mfta 
in villeyee 505400 ; Value 60!t8.0. Bull- in B-ihani 1099 , Value 3«i 
Cowe in fiathan. 29110; Value 84410. k oiiny rattle inBallieni, 58»; 
Vulti^ 61010 Buffaloe# UelonKUtff to the dtvmion 1014&} y^UuyjJdO, 
Ooeu lMMO; Value 57860. " Sheep 24100, V.lu. 12100. Swine 
24290 ; Velue 19795. Total 374(i;i06. 


ll-Ettlmlte/llieamMiriin/mMmilittrnlnerliirhltprmrfilnmtnl/gl* 
Ike Rmgeopoer 2>i»(™( tteivtirt if Iknl <>re» re ike nim. 

Total nnmlwr of Cows 111600, do. yitin* milk , 5190(), Tjrtel milk 
in f»f 2 «i 147267^: Total of mOk lii ni|»ew total Autobtr 

of Cow* kept for the plough and ffivioir 

milk 6lf*!*0; Tout raloe of milk io ««« IlC “j ***’ ^ 

c<;a 77 . Total iittiiil>ef of Cow* kept in SRlhao* 2!)i 10« do. noni* 
Kl^‘iw milkM555“Tl,tal milk in «J«3(5(»71. Total rMu, of mUk 
in ru^*36793, Total nnmber of Buffalo* 10145; do. numher yltln* 
mHk'^ 77 - Total milk in tneue 22946, T.rtal r.lue o( milk to rojmee 
WWT Total ^ lb 259782^ , Total mine of milk u. rupwe 

293836.---- 


etnitu umf Tr»lamm « ike^ilriel*f 
,.'NMi.or<tonci.««d.io*’o«glrU79.«.. 2. Thoe. who sin* the 
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prmlui of fMioin pod* Mid winU 6H7 Mtt. Bodfokor of commoa mu- 

ilritM SC60 penon*. 4. Bajikor or tmoblcn Mid ballucen 7 Mb. S. 
WMhermen 36S hown. t. Tarlort 399. 7- B*rber> 1396. 8. Miii 
vairba 3. 9. Aliirwaleka 38. 10. Sindurwalehi 3. 11. liookinp glui 
ankrr 1. 13. C^urimlelM or Lac makera 37. 13. Sangkharii 14. 
Maihdiataa 116. 16. Mahkon 636. 16. Mat mikcri 238. 17. Urn. 
bretla maken 17. 18. htonia 1140. 19. I*aper makera 1^. iS. Mu< 
eliu308. 21. Bedea253. 33. Gunpoirder aiuerf 43. 23. Waxcaadla 
makera 3. 24. Dioaalaimieha 3. 26. ‘nkairaleba 86. 36. Tamaku wa- 
leba 406. 37. Diatillm 27 ttilla. 28. Kolu or oil maken 3264 milla. 
SO. (iovalaa 931 hnuaea. 30. Moyra and Halnikon 64. 31. Bhnjaria 
965. 32. nailbariadO. .33. Carpeotera 682. 34. 3awyera91. 36. Turnera 
69. 36. Kbondiknra 4. 37. Potmakera 1094. 38. Image makera 81. 
39. Brick maken 35. 40. Brieklayera .32. 41. Lime burnen 477- 43. 
Ooldamitba 496. 43. Copperamilbs 129. 44. Tliatanis 263. 45. Kati- 
baraa 160. 46. Bidriwalen 1. 47. Seal engraver 1. 48. Nolivalehi or 
Nayecbnhuiid 4. 49. Biackamitha 892. 60. Cvtlen 11. 51. DImnarui 
3. 62. Dyera 12. 63. Silk weaven 41 loomi. 64. Patoyan 21 houaea. 
66. Cotton weavera 6765 looma. 66. Women cotton weaven 31600. 57- 
Sntrunji weavera 100. 68. Kovali or Ounj maken 244. 59. Farmer 
weaven of Megili 60000. 60. Cotton prinien or Chint maken 8 houaea. 
61. Sugar boiiera 62 boilcra. 63. ludiip> makera 78 factoriea. 


K.—f'tlae in Rupeet of tht Gonit Exported and Imported from and into 
tie Diilrki of Ronggopoor. 

1. Clean rice Import 16000 Export 1177600. 2. Rough rice Import 2000 
Baport 106800. 3. Wheat, Import 700 Export, 300. 4. Pulae, Import 
4600 Export 1800. 6. Muatard leed. Import 36600 Export 181300. 6. 
Irluatard aeed oil. Export 118600. 7. Obi, Export 16660. 8. Betle nnta. 
Import 16676 Export 44100. 9. Cocoanuta, Import 1340. 10. Tobacco, 
Impart 6460 Export 168400. 11. Hemp leavea and buda. Import 3(XI0. 
12. Opium, Export 32000. 13. (looda aold by Jhativalcha chieSy dry 
ginger with a little Turmeric, Export 16650. 14. Tejpat or Malabathrum 
leavea. Export 260. 16. Gooda aold by Poaaria or Drugfriati, Import 
36400 Export 660. 16. Paper, Import 60 Export 3000. 1/. Red atarch 
or root of ^oary (Tikhur), Export 300. 18. Muidiata or Bboian madder 
Import 7000 Export 6000. 19. Lac, Import 66000 Export 66000. 20. 
Native Indigo Export 14000. 21. European Indigo, Export 630000. 

22. Wax, Import 720. 23. Salt, Import 691700 Export 332126. 24. 
Capper, Im^rt 9000 Export 4800. 26. Pewter (Juatab) Import €080 
Export 600. 26. Lead, Import 300. 27. 110, Import 1600. 28. Iron, 
Import 26960. 29. Iron-mongery, Import 1160 Export 2500. 30. Cop¬ 
per, hraaa and bell metal ware. Import 17330 Export 4000. 31. Oooda aold 
fiy Moniharia, Import 20000 Export 16600. 32. Shells for braceleti. Im¬ 
port 3700 Export 300. 33. Lime, Import 1000. 34. Slone plates, Im¬ 
port 1000. So. Timber, Export 27000. 36. Bamlioos and bamboo matt 
Export 7960. 37. Ssdtciotn and bags. Import 36000 Export 112900, 
38. Hemp of tte Corchorua etpaularis Enon 12900. 39. Cotton wool. 
Import 52560. 40. Cotton with the teed. Impart 178400. 41. Raw tilk, 
Impart 62000 Export 262000. 42. Muga tilk and cloth Import 28600 
Export 16000. 43. Erendi cloth, Export 1400. 44. Silk elm Import 
10400 Export 3700. 45. Cotion cloth. Import 64700 Export 63 mI 0. 
46. Cotton carpeu. Import 600 Export 2300. 47. Woolen earpeta Import 
1600 Export 200. 48 Baotan blankela. Import 2680. dS. Euliah woolan 
dotha. loi^ 17000 Export 14000 60. Shab, Import IRIOO Export 
2600. 61. Ootk of gold aal alirer. Import 2000 Eiqiort 1000. 62. Cha- 
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mnr nr Milt of the BbMn nin, Impinl 660 Export 4(>l. 60. Unotb miI 4 
by OiuulhiCnr pcrrumeri, liii|inrl 6UU0 Export jlKl. &4. Ilhumreroa bele* 
and bomi end tartreu. Import otX) Export Kt60. 5S. Iror), Import liiM) 
Export 7400. Sfi. Elepbentt, Export libX) 67. liortet, tiu|iort (bni 
Export titKKt. 60. Ktne, Export ibKKt, tin. Swittr, Export It.HSO. Ibl. 
Goett, Export 1600. 61. Poultry, Export 760 (io. <6it« emt dotrn. Ex¬ 
port 20. 63. Dry 6sh, Ex|Kirt 6200. 64. Froit, lui|>urt lUW Export 
760. 66. Stifter, Import 360 Export 670.Sit. 66. Extrart of tutrarrane, 
Moluset and Treacle Import 2(i0 Export 61600 67. Spiiminj wbreb. 

Export 200. Tulal Import U60I26. Total Exptvri 3f>4^636. 


L.—(?enerfl/ AUtracI tiflbe eahtf ttii’l firv^hiv’ nf Ao**/. o-- -Hplr-f Ay 
tcbo vuUirtttt irUh the jttvrt^li in thr IHalrbt /fv«e?‘»y*owr. 

Fruit trees, value of fruit in ruiiees Isi (.AO; n.i)nbtMis, value xxit an¬ 
nually in Rupeet I.'>4I25; VegelabV', \e. in vanleni nwl pel I., value m 
Rupees ,615220; fiiiAtN—ffo'e—tloaniily iO mans ami sers 2'tl2t666.>, 
Vume in Rupees !);)| 14,6? | tinantov rvni 1116111! lor eoiouri'piion alter de- 
diictiniT .mcH 26.ri'6:.r)(i.i. f’/oVi. AVnvv ,—Ijoanlnv of mans ami arr. 
782110; Value in liimees 2l:61.'7 ; <i«inlilv lemaminx fix vononnplion 
after deiloeiin^ seed ”68168 nail/fwriee—t^u.miiiv ol inana ami 

sers 2687.(8; V,iliie in rupees 10846.); (jiuniiiv ri maii6,.y fs>f lonsnmp- 
tinn after deiluit.ns 'eetl o.'MWO. ft/.V.—yaantiiy of man* ami «ts 
5l65(i8; V.iliie in rupees‘21/144; ynaiiiity remaiinin for loiisumptmo 
nfler ile/lnotin^ seed 4i;7277. )V«r»/..i, ««/ '///-yuantilv of owns ami sera 
1212076; Value in ltii[iies in(i!«X)|(; yiuntiiv riiiialiiiBx'for.i)nsuiMpti.8i 
after Oeduetinf seed 11.')I621. .SV»r.s/«<s-<2uaiititv ol mans and lera 
283250; Value in Rupees 44494ii PoANTa eou makixo tiixxai) a«o 
* orB—Pi/(o «»2 2f(»i-<bianlity of mans and sera 264,')..2; \alue in KU- 
pees 1877112 ; AV/nWaro-Quantily of mana and seta rOt; Valiie m Hopwa 
332, fWfoa—Qu.intiiy of mans and sera IOl8 

pLAXTS rOR SSIOKINO AX D CIII-SVIXO—fler/e-lfa/—\ alue in Koiws 1/2/01 , 

«e(/e.//n/-Value in Rupees 46!I3;6. -/Ma/xo-yoRMOf «! 

sera 23.3412; V.ilue in Rupees 2.3;i28<). Porev-(//)iio»“'alne 11. Ru- 

iieesTlOOOi .W/uf-Quanlily of mans and Mrs '.(.2..; ' 

l3‘250. Plants rxeo ron isnioo-Valoe in Riipera la/2li». 
roe neAliixo ali,Kxnn«8.-7'«f<r ,Jf./*err,-\alue i’"’*'; 

Aeoa/fo-Value in Kopecs 30930. Molba and I du value m •*«£»;» ’ 

Total value of lavb Tbanah-Kolwali IW298 i ‘ilian 11 IWh ; l^o 
ronvari411207i Vaniiii 4!KW59t Pi«?«ii»t‘ 
iSo„„v..ik.tn 487204 ; Bmla 909782, Diu.l. 460010, l>or».«t /11.37 . 
Kumirptnj ,30851.1; Molnnen 5;AI8;.7, ‘!'Xni 

.36673-2 , Sadullalipoor 678810 , (.oviiMlojmd ‘ 

*21i<4Hy : Bhowimiffunj /300I7 * 3/ f dttu-ij 

rovari 680‘26l; Nakeswori 664246; Uhubri 4,863/9; Han|!gamati 424424, 

Grand Total Knpees 21097192. 


M.-MARK.ET TOWNS IN PLRANIYA. 

DMtml. A-ofseuft.-Mabipinj. Na»ab*unj. Mirgup}. N'urdi*oii> 

xirhat Tb^h «6 Syantpoor. GopJpoor. Mommpoor. 

Falichon. Dhaperlat. Gunjpoer. BetgMi Amirgunj. OkniMli. 
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Jifnpn^. Barirbtt. Pircriitt. AWliriikt. LoUfmiMOKri. Oo^ 
ptoDM. losunpnBj. Khanttmtrbkt. Madhopoor. UtpbaicfaOBao. 
nrpiehlUk Acbih. Kudi. lUtudhon. Birimt. Httodeonwbat 
DemiHi orBarirbat. Bororarliat. Siberbaaar. KalignqJ. Ck^ap- 
gunl. Pakirpnaj. 

III. Phtremari. — Phoronrari. Chanpparhat. Jirerhat Chamta. 
Hoapia. Modati. Bhallapiinj. Bhotmari Plianpii. Dnlla. Gngar- 
baiar. Sotiwari. Kalikatnia. Kaupkiiiva. Goyordbon. Alatanpri. 
Adityemari. Sanhliwari. Barirhat. Kumiayari. Lohakboapchi. Moa- 
kal. Jaoraiii. Daikhaoya, Batripaelika. Ichli. Bazar Dullel Khan. 

IV. ^anrai.—Varuai. Khorivari. Thengjhara. Sarodubi. Hataih- 
mm. Bbotbal. Kbalarhat. Barirhat. Nowdaboa. Hatibanda. Hilo- 
tiya. Diahalta. Toronpponppo. DalWa. Goliaondol. Kanpkra. Kbo- 
lisachaappa. Laralara. Gamnoli. Madarpnaj. Bodolpuiy. Marja- 
punj. KhoyrruKah or Thakurpunj. Kayempuaj. Singpamari. Obore- 
mara. Hol'divari. 

V. Pttgaag. —Kudom Raiul. Devipuaj. Baupakata. Dhovolaoti. 

Burimarirbat. Beaivadanppi. Bberbhcri. 

VI. Khoriya. Pbulvari. Ranipunj. Kaharpauj. Dbap- 
pachb. MadarpunJ. Jorpakbira. Helapakbira. Byanpkro. Nairab- 
panj. Charabbandar. ProtabpunJ. 

VII. 5oiwipajid«/«.—Kaaempunj. Pbulvari. Chopotpnr. Ganpdra. 
Sakhani. Joyhori. Fakinhipi. Melanieli. Bhatta<.'harjyerhal. 

Vlil. B'/rfo—Oovindopuaj. Pocbapor. Jopodol. Bmyonpiior. Te- 
toliya. Bcnivari. Hat boloram. Mareya. Bhiuilepunj. Saldanppa. 

Devipan}. Dulalpuaj. Chenptbi. Mirpnr. Lalpunj. Hat Sadhu 
Khoopra. Fakirpanj. 

IX. Dimh .— UiiDla. Cliirabbija. Banpsdobo. Mirpunj. Salhati. 

Du^upi. Balapanp. JoMbaka. Kaupkrarbat. Sekauiidor. Cbboto 
Kbata. Khopa. Rtipahora Khyarpocha. Bainniya. Dhormopal. 

Mirphi. Barirhat. Kotondora. Jauiirvari. Subdbon. Saiudguaj. 
Vi^dokra. l^uta. 

X. Ihmeam. —Dunvani. Babrijhar. Boniya. Oovindopuaj. Jafer- 

punj. Poroaurampunj. Paniyalpukhor. Kisorpunj. Teparbat. Sa- 
ravari. Boruyivari. Gopiiiaifapanj. Sakainachba. Chaiiderba^ To- 
paniari. Khochimada. Sabehpanj. Tenppoamari. Ramkoia. Khov- 
lavari. Tllvari. Bhowanipuaj. Kalipunj. Kaijyirhat. Madarpnnj 

Purarhat. Apuvarhat. Chonpra. Brpahipuiij. Natarhat. Onuppunj. 
Hazaripuiij. Motbuyacbipi. Ramnopor. Dupdugirbat. Mapuru. Bo- 
rolthita. Belorerbazar. Larudbora. 


XI. Awaarpviii/.-'L'jkhvmoapoor. Mnchirhat. Gocbainta. Baligunj. 
Radhanopor. DoulutpuaJ'. Tetuholarltazar. Syainpenj. Bbotvaiiiguiij. 
Tar^tunj. GopalranJ. Boiati. Chalunevari. Kaiiyarari. Sckerbat. 


Jlin^Ulya UVpdUKU'iJ* \/il(aauafS aaaa* aaiMaa oaaaaa •. •Anviaaaati. 

Sahcbpapj. Chep^epi. Athrufpuiij. Teparbat. Keupirbat. Kbelal- 
gunj. Paaprerhal. Baocboodi. Dhulapunj. Bangpulipoor. 

All. Molmgg*. —Mulonppo. Nivcbintopoor. Mouunari. Vairapi- 

d . Huloaipnnj. Sukurboriva. Gopalpunj. lathurirbazar. Tatirlwzar. 

lapuaj. iCotobpoor. Sabebpuaj. Cbboran. DaliiapunJ. Gopal- 
pniij. Kochavari. 

AlII. fWHw.—Bamonerbat. Kbahupoor. Sokorpujari. Bukbtiputij. 
Pirerbat. Moyarbazar. Cbintamoa. Daueanopoa. Maiopoor. Guijipara. 

XIV. PirgMHj. —Rrpunj. Boradurpab. Solivari. Mithapokhor. Hema- 
yetpanj Tarapuaj. Matipoor. Patikaparia. Alfii. Paonyabar. Mi^rpunJ. 
Boodi. Motbifaguiij. Jabangpiaabad. Rabamutpoor. Boriyeti. Jawl- 
ponj. Deyda. Hat Radba. Hat Paopcbkariiaoila. Fakiipunj. Betbur. 

XV. SadatfakpMr.—SaduUahpoor. Roaikanondo. Idrakpoor. Tulo- 
lifliat. Bduya. Bedekbali. Kokurmari. Scrdarerhat. Gayibandba. 
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Tta«ii»bopflor. PochMbuw Wturiy., Phulmi. Ai«mpMwbu»r. 
8erd»r*Jh»»w. Danyipoor. KoUanpoor. MitviiM. CttEhymiiwor, 
Dmilm. Kitiorirhst. Ktmirerbtur. 

XVI. Oavindoxunj. Nundoko. Gkidanm. SnnniKj 

Nikiu. TrimoUm. Sonjfkorpmj. Bhnttmr*. Konjtorpoor. ciorerhat 
Aulivagachhi, Dimdingp. Polaavari. IkUmponr. Chandpara. Bo- 
nalola. Baiuya. Kamarparar, Mokamtola. Badaionpkorooor. A»- 
nivarbazar. Msffurarbaaar. Rotkerbaur. Saultanfrirbaiar. Tallo- 
larbaxar. Siberbanr. Robiyarbazar. Pudmotmr. Kabllpurarbaaar. 
Chakirbaaar. Kabtolarbatar. Dobopam. Kamanrpat. Chaudhnrir- 
batar. Sariyakaodiriiat. Jainalpoor. Kainchundropoor. NanjtBurbaiar. 

XVU. —Bhowaniguni. Puranatalkupi. bloatola. Na- 

oaala. Boromswor. Kamarjani. Vaguriya. Mabongunj. TaragunJ. 
Mirgiinj. Hamakhlali. Chafuvavari. (/bangpadhala. tilimpoor. tiab< 
nchhi. Syami^unj. PhulkarcKor. Niinkhyiya. bhangraara. Bboret 
Khali. Kukrahat. Kumulpoor. Chapila. 

XVIII. /JfiroaijKn/.—Dewangunj. Pirgunj. Isiainpoor. MoloBggtu\|. 
lialainiij. Bukhtigunj. 

XIX. GdiVm/iri.-^'hilmari. Kaligunj. llaDgiarkuthi. Pagla. Fakir- 
nnj. I)b(mni. Sobhagtinj. Kntherijaiar. Baroboldya. Patikapan. 
Cbkirba. Pangcbpirerhat. Kuthirhat. Kodalkati. 

XX. O/ipoor.—Alinogiir. Chaudfanrirhal. Iiawi. Durgapoor. Ba- 

lavari. Hat Jomuna. Mogulbacbah. Khodirkulki. RaiiiguiiJ. Bamo- 
nerhal. Uiioutapoor. Bcguya. llal Thantb. Borubangk. Maliyal. 

Dca’anerhat. Sorarhat. Nakduho. B(ura. NanrabguaJ. Mitibor. 
Thetruyi. Daserhat. Fakirdewanrrbat. Torkobhuibunerbal. Hal Ko- 

doinbatola. PaoUna. Tbakumbaiar. Cbaudhnrirbazar Nagra Koriya. 
Sihtola. Poragac'hba. Vaghrari. 

XXI. Bormari. —Borotrari. Kulagbat. Mugulhal. Uangniriya. Cbbisai. 
Kaiigtalvari. Daahat. Khulilguni. NV^arbal. Baiaktndirut. Cbanda- 
marirhai. Moslopbirhak. Deulirhat. Pbuitari. Burirkat. Naodangga. 
Toperbazar. Ghoriyaldangga. Kbetab Khankabazar. Siiidurmatirbaw. 
Beropaogga. Ookuado. Patbankabazar. Bazar Bhikhvaripatbak. doy> 
nogor. Siberbazar. Atharo Kabune. Pokhyirhat. Bbanggaiaor. 

XXII. AVulf/irori.—Nakcawori. Peradangga. Kongarpoor. Bhog- 

dangga. Pangcbgachbi. Jatrapuor. Sahebgunj. Bbuwaniponr Diakalla. 
Nunkbaoya. Beruvari. Madtrgunj. Subolpat. Pungthimari. RavigueJ. 
Muriya. Andbarijhar. Teoyarirhal. Sibgunj. Hat Bolidya. Budar- 

guiij. Pagla. Hat Radbanalh. Sonatoli. Bhriaggamari. Phulkumar. 
Kantonngor. Bhojonpoor. Bhotbat. Hat Sytm •iiwho. Gagla. Sea- 
nyasirbaxar. Ramklwiia. Nroyaai. Boruylwarl. SukatL 

XXIII. Dhubri. Maliyalto. Alurngnol. Varuadaiigga. 

Milonguni. Koyemari. Dimachora. Khyarrari. Kaldaba. Chbui. 
Iiadha. Bimachbura. Patoyamari. Siagglmarl. Rajabola. Saliaari. 
Sipggadubi. Banggalkbata. 

XXIV. fl'n^gwwafi.—Ooyalpara. Haworagbat. Dolgama. Kamaz* 
pola. Dhupdiiora. Ghimaniig. RoaggoJuU. RaumarU Damn. Jin. 
Nivari. Mtgunnari. Chalitarari. Silapiuii. Vogigbopa. Awtksogar. 
Viluaipan. balkongcha. Vortbl. Parli. Dfaeiitola. 


THI XXP. 





CRITIQUES ON "EASTERN INDIA.’ 


**Thc ftr«t voiamc of ^klt w*ft U btfort m. nrf Um vitae if Ua tommt ik’MUtaBitr 
taaUfr tae ptia ut4 awUiy ttatf ku* Hwi i peK ed m 4. It e»taKM.4kfetr IM 

Malitarf. m 4 ti er«««c4 «tU tacti if • strMge Md usnUM ctaneier. tie devertpitaa if 
tiM Hmicii »u>ect of tiMM diatrtcti, of taeir rmifeea, of ike liikiMtuti* tM of tiMIr 
IwMtt: Ike tNiikUi^. tke ruin iiMi tUi other imnleiliri oMMCted vlik the keo|ta in ta the 
k^ibeft deffce talreuloc. Tto etrcioiitiHce* of tae MU*ea irt M dviflonbie m ikt IimI 
tk^ tnkiMt ti rtek «ed liiiiiriint. ThU terrible tacHBily euMt Ml tn mifce • deep tiDpret* 
ilM H|>e« the mtad of the reider, ud miy he rtfirded m tkf friAd of ike work. Tkc 
•itiMion of iNdU kw not kem •efllcieotir ctweMered ta Ekjpud, iid i^femiaoi tkrowa 
iito I pofinlir ikepe It nueb wirUbi for the luMrecttoi of tie mother eMitrji, Md for the 
perpete of ffivlof ii ImpnlM to lefittetiui oi kekilf of oir Eitten dcpesdenclet. lech 
•ortt It tail ire well csicataied to prodncetait detlndilenMlL**—Jftae. 

** We hare here the flrit rot«me of i work ei Ewt^o iBdii. kf the tadefttt^iMe iirthor of 
UM ' Hlilorr of the Brtilik Coldoiet.' and of nrioii other pioliea’.loM ntitinf to ibe Colo* 
hM depeNeoclci of ike Itapirc. The htkoiri of Mr. Hartta ta i pathi w Ifaportant ii It bu 
kitberto krefl oaireddea, ire of the bifkeit nine, and will be larmtisflf appreeittrd In pro- 
poftloa to the ntt rcMircci, whicb ttwH lakovri kart mw for the flrtt Umc filtv laid t>pei 
to the mereuiUe, political, and toetal imeiett. of the poopte of tbit eoanirr. We do not 
belittle ta cIim the work before ai ii In every point of riew amobfit the meet imporlint to 
wfaieb tac modern kritltb prett Irii (ires blitb. Perbapi a Aetd more fertile in every tataf 
cilcnlilcd lo intereit the autldnariin. the oerebant, ind tbe tmerat pfeltaitbrepia, nm never 
h^on opened lo tbe world. Mr. Martin ItdetcrTtag the thanki of every frletid to tbe hnmai 
iiee.*’»£.erdr TVwea.Mib March. 1899. 

*' Mr. Martin conld not bare inperintended any work, that could more forcibly Imprcn tbe 
po«»pte of bit conairy with proper ideal of tbe power they poiteii, and tbe retpomtlblMif 
rbey incur. Me* Martin*! caeriioni to enlighten apd iwikcn tac Britlta Empire, ai regardt 
all onr fontgn poueitioni, are two well known to retintre detcrlptlon at enr bandt, and bit 
•Olid Jndgmenl It here tn every page tMutreni.'*—.IfonfiUp Ret icm, April, 1838. 

** Tbe information eoliccied it an eapenie of so.MOf., and after teven yean labour, wat 
locked up ta the India Honte, and at moeb loit to the wiold at If it never exiued. nutii it wat 
dltlnlerred by tbe lidnilry of Mr. Martta."~iM(riu‘mn, 88th July, 1838. 

'* Nr. Martin It beyond compariion tbe moil Induitrioui author of tbe day. The merlti of 
hU * Hlitoryof the kritiih Coiotilei,’ one of the uioit niefu) worki which modem luteKigence 
bu inppUed lo tbe literary and commercial world, Ini inc >iite*i«b!y piored bit itniit) iu do 
lattice to tlie tubject he haj here eeleeted. The general introduction it adniiiable/'-^nrrry 
ntuf MiddtfMX uo«dard.->31>t klaicb, 1939. 

*' A noble dedication to the Eait India Company uvlicrttbla vatnaMe nailonil work into Ibo 
preunee of a public that will iiut fall totppreciale iti migniflcrnceof detign and iu ciaiMwaie 
carcfnlneii of eaecntion. The world it Indeed greatly Indebted to Mr. Martin for all bit tnbnnri 
In lllnttrating and elncldating Uie biitory. couditlon. and rcaonreea of onr magniacent Colonial 

K iteialooi: but for none doci be better deiervc reward and congraiulailont than for tail, bit 
A acblevemMt towirdt tbe eaienilon of knowledge—the progreit of clvlUiatlon—and Uie 
lipprovetnent of tbe mrain and tytteiu of good goverumeut.*'—TVrrrA, 84tb March, >989. 

** By no former pitalicatlon bat tbla departmenul, and at tbe tame time nnlverial, pictnre 
of that wouderoui antdect called * Britiib Indit,' been lo cMopteiely exeented tt tn tbe 
work betare ut. Mr. Martin, wboic competency for the lata, deiired from cxperlcncr. 
bikU, and w« may add, piuioa for ttatlMical poraniti—(taking the pbrite ta iu wideit 
peetIUe meutag with all Ito eoncomiunt and Inferentiai retnitt) bat preiented na a mutt 
uienittnf. and, ta many reipecti, a mutt UMful pictnre."—jroBfA/y Reoiem, April, 1939. 

We are glad to tee the eunimeucemeni of an andertaklng wbicb bidi fair to ledeem a 
tarn portion of Brltiab India from the dirk atata. ta wbick it bu berctoforc remaiaed. 
. Tbeac lltenry lolli icem pleataret to Hr. Martin.—X.M. Oox. Uta March, 1838. 


“ Tbit ucful and Imnortint work it ta honett and competent bandt. Mr. Martin bu 
with Mil and nnapariag (abonr availed blmielf of tae rcionrcea, Jndlciouily gnd credltabiy 

S liced at bit command by the faunotintale but India Company—and bit Incabratlona cannot 
tli conlrlbnttat largoiy and benoAclaliy to the man of orleatal information, wbicb bat of late 
yum beta raPHlIy acenmnlattaf from tae talenti and retearcbet of erndlte labomen ta tbe 
reWotalng flddi of Hictatnrc. It It dlBIcuit to Imagine tbe nodertaktag more bappUy planed 
than ta Ura bandt of Iu dMlefnltbed aniher.**—TVunfon Otnrlfr, April llta, 1939. 

** A publlcallon of mneta lulriuric value and ci editable to Mr. Maftta."—C/'nWed J/trekt 
JpnmAl, April, in*. 


•' A WMk of cxtftordlufy merit; to tbote who am c<mnecied with India It wonW prw of 
Inuttauble valno. Mr. Manta bu dlaptayed Ua aeeutomed tednttry, perKveraace and deep 
rtaparcb.**—l Ap e rp oe f CBfwniefe, Slti March, 1938. 

Tbe mtiertaU collected by thta ofRclal tarrey, to vUeb teven vmn were devoted, and 
which U oompntad to have coit M.MU., ue of tac mott vUnnble kind ; tad It ta matter of 
eilteme ream taut tau taoald have to iai« ttamkered ta maaatcrlpt Mr. Martla dmrvu 
arm ercdlt far bavlat hton^bx them taem tbclr dormitory li tbe But India Honte*—4riaric 
Jonrmni ^ JMap, iUf. 

•• Mr. UirUa bu conferred by bit varloat wmrkt a aervlee of no ordlauy maaaitnde on all 
trim are eukatetad with aar Cokmial Pottcuieu. Before bo became tbrir bittoriait, the itati^ 
ttet of aar Celaatat wero ven Uttlc kaewa t now every tact of ialerett cranected with them ta 
aactttikta la tbo pabUc.—OMeroe/, I9ta Jaly* IBM. 


“ Tbit vtlaaUt wark daw wodU to Mr. Mattta't laleatt; to htai—ta the E. I. Cunaany fer 
Bavtaf itlawed rccoarte to be imd to theta docamenu. aal to tbe tplrtaad pabitaben far tbrir 
ta oowe rcMUcta huardoat tpccalutaa, wa award Ut pntae and eardlaily recommend tbe \(m 
tiam to onr riadert."—Oruataf IferaM, Jhily, Idlfe p. M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thi official aunrey of tbe richett and moat populoua dbtrieU 
of Britiah India ia now before tbe public, and a docunent of 
more value—politically, aocially and commercially, baa rarely, 
if ever, been aubmitted to tbe ^attention of a r^ecting com* 
munity. Tbe circumatancea under which thia aingular aurvey 
originated, and the ordera for carrying it into execution are 
detailed in the firat volume. That volume when prinMd 
waa aubmitted to the Court of Directora of the Eaat India 
Company. Tbe Court ordered a number of copiea to be 
tranamitted to India, aa it conceived “ the information col* 
lected by Dr. Buchanan to be extremely valuable; and that 
the opportunity of peruaing it would be highly advantageoua 
to our aervanta in India, eapecially to thoae occupied in tbe 
collection of the revenue.” In addition to thia high teatimony 
to the value of tbe work, the following portion of the Dea* 
patch containing the foregoing extract may be aubmitted for 
peroaal. 

“ Public DEPABnaraT.—-N o. (April) 1888.—Oar Omer~ 
nor-Gmeral of India in Couimil. —1. In 1807, a Survey of 
the Provineea, subject to the Presidency of Bengal, area com* 
menced with our sanction and under the ordera of the Go* 
vemor^eneral in Council, by Dr. Franda Buchanan. The 
points embraced ia the enquiry were numerous and fanpor* 
tant. Dr. Buchanan waa directed to collect ii^ormation upon 
the general topography of each district; the condition of the 
inhabitants, their''religbtta cuatoma, the natural productions 
of the country, fisheries, forests, mines rad quarries; tbe state 
of agriculture; the condition of landed property and tenures; 
the progress made in tbe arts and in manufocturea; the ope¬ 
rations of commerce, and every particular that can be regarded, 
aa forming an element, in the prosperity w depresiioB of tim 
people. The Survey was puraned du^ seven years, and 
in 1816, the results were tranamitted honm. 
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" t, Wt have reoendy pemittMl Mr. Montgomery Martin 
lo hwpeet the manuacripti, with a view to leksction from them 
for paUioation.* 

With a dne lenie of die importance of the tmit repomd 
in me, and with a denre that a eurvCy, which bad coat 
vpwarda of £SO,000—(whidh waa creditable to the muni- 
lleenoe of the Government which had ordered it,) should be 
aoeniateiy inveatigated, neither labour nor expense was 
spared to exhibit Dr. Buchanan's meritorious exertions in 
t^ fullest pMnt of view. Unfortunately, owing to the period 
whi^ has elapsed sinoe the completion of the survey a 
great mass of matter was found to be irrelevant to the 
present position of affairs in the East. i 1 dierefore deemed 
te advisable to confine my views to an cxanunation of the 
geography and physical aspect of the country; to its tradi¬ 
tional or recorded hiatory; to the monuments or relics of 
antiquity.) but above all to the physical and moral condition 
of dw pe^e amounting (according to the survey estimates) to 
nearly 16,000,000, and to the resources of the soil which they 
till) the manufactures which they carry on; and to the pro¬ 
ducts and prints of agricultural and commercial industry. 
That a survey containing such materials, offering so vivid a 
description of the social aspect of millions of our fellow sub¬ 
jects, and corroborating every useful fact by minute statistics, 
should have remained so long in obscurity is indeed to be 
deplored, a^.xmn only be accounted for by supposing that 
it waa ill f inM^mpnlitir to publish to the world so painful a 
pieture of human poverty, debaaenwnt and wretchedness. To 
see this fueture inall its hideous deformity, it would be neces¬ 
sary to employ ddigendy as many mtmtha as I have spent in 
eaamiitiog the vtdumiaoua offickl records laid before me; but 
enough is presented in the three volumes now printed, to make 
any man iff ordinary feelings start witii repulsiveness from the 
disgnstiag task ofcontem^ting misery, ignorance and super¬ 
stition, in all tiieir degraded forms) while the most sanguine 
phyanthropist may have his nobfost energies chilled at the dif¬ 
ficult and uneheered labours which await on his exertions. 

To Wihr an analyab of the facts contained in these three 
■mhimtr wmdd be a difSeuk tadi, and it would fiul to conv^ 
an Bcewate impression as to tk reidi^ iff the ease; the 
ivhola woA should he read and pondered on) the very mi- 
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iratte of dot^ eonvoji to t thfaddng adad • ekMumr viow of 
what the eonditioa of pooide to ihuated moat be, than aaj 
other mode of detcription { while then who are in the habit 
of contemplating the progren of aodety, and whoae mental 
foenltiee are anfflcfendy coroprehenalre to eaamine all die 
elements of loeial wealth and happineu, will phiiotophieally 
acruttniae the materiala on which alone sound and just opi¬ 
nions can be based. <'l do not hesitate to declare, that the 
object 1 have in view in rescuing these manuscripts from 
oblivion, is an endeavour to arouse in some measure, the 
people of England to some sense of feeling for the conditioD 
of the myriads of their fellow subjects now pining and perish¬ 
ing of famine, disease, and all the slow but sure concomitants 
attendant on long continued want and slavery.. England 
is considered the abode of a Christian people, enlightened 
far above their Continental neighbours, and blessed with all 
the advantages of advanced civilisation. But how has En¬ 
gland treated British India, which is as much a part mid 
parcel of the Empire as Scotland or Ireland t A dominion 
which the dream of the wildest enthusiast could scarcely 
be eapectad to have realised, has most mysteriously been 
subjected to her sway; an knifed milUon of human beings 
of various creeds, colours and races own her sceptre; and 
every product of earth, sea and air which can minister to the 
wants, comforts and luauries of man are tendered in krish 
profusion. Yet an insigniflcant island in the Caribbem sees, 
excites more of our attention than an empire which wmdd 
have quenched the ambition of Alexander, whose armies rival 
those of Rome in her palmiest days; and whose commerce 
would have satiated Tyre or Carthage. 

The neglect of duty b a crime. Is it reasonable to 
suppose, that the retributive justice wbbh overtakes an 
o&nding human being b confined to an individualt Do 
not the pages of all hbtory sacred and profane indlesto, 
that retribution has sooner or later overtakra a natioo, who 
not only dMpbes the blessings conferred by an Alfl^^ 
Ptovidraoe, but perverts thm to selflrii purposes, and 
thus extends the oirda of rin and woe throagbont the 
earth! Had Franoe-4iad any other Eunqiean poirer boon 
solongintiMpossesrion In& ae Qeeat Brit^ how 
farant would its oandMon Imve beoni boir tiieroi^bly vrould 
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itt want! haw been known; what efforta would not have 
been made for their relief? Let na examine a Asw of theae offi¬ 
cial atatementa;—atatementa be it remembered not made by 
intereated peraona for prirate purpoaea, but atatementa made 
by the intelligent, and far &om morbidly humane officer 
appointed by the Directing Government in England, and the 
Supreme Government of India, to examine and report for their 
information. Firat, aa to the appearance of the country. 

Pttm—' Ahhnnrk one of ibe cbief cities in British India (it is nine miles 
loni) hu oat of S3,000 houses, 33,188 mud walled huts corered with tiles 
and about 30,000siiiiiliir wretched tenenienls covered withgrass, vol. I, p. 
37. Favina, cleaniiir and Ughtiog are totally oat of the question, p. % 
It it diScuIt to iintrine a more dwrastiiig puce. n. 36. 

DMthn SHufer TTumtuk Pkatnia.—' Houses in thitditbict built of mud, 
and the bouses closely huddled together.’ p. 43. 

Nnimiptcr- is a 6ne rice country. There is only one brick house 
and 60 mud-walled houses of two stories, 16 covered with tiles and 45 
with thatch.’ p. 45. 

Sahttgni^ Vm—‘ Is * beautiful country, but the wretched sub-diviaion 
of property bu Wiibed every clrgutice, without introducing ueatnMS end 
comfort. There are about 500 of the round hovels iilie bee hhres.’ 
p.47. 

GWjru.—* A near approach to this town 611s with disgust. The streets 
are narrow, crooked, dirty and uneven.’ p. 43. 

Pttm Dhtrici,—' The ar.ill number of lioosei thM are built of rough 
ilODes with clay mortar, where such meterials are so tbuudanl, is a clear 
proof of extreme poverty, lo most couotries so situsled the meanest hut 
would be built iu this manner, p. 168. The huts here are far from 
neat, and although dark and close, have seldom more than one email 
aperture for n door. Woodeo doom nod glasa windows an for beyond 
their reach.' p. 117. 

AToMeA ^ Adem^Mor.—'The soil la many parta it well cnltivated, 
6ncly plauted, end would be very beautiful were it not that the huts ate 
wretch^, and not concealed from view by due piaate, ai it utually done 
tergal.' vol II.p.^. 

‘I'ke town of Bbtgulpoor tlthoogh Rdiooed to extend two milea In 
length, and from one mile to half a mile in widlh, ia a very poor place, 
p. 37. 

Itetneagsiql.—'Thii is a fiiUy occupied tad very beautiful country, 
ctperially towaidi the north-weat, wbera there are some rocky hills 6nely 
svooded, while the etyaceut country it thoroughly eleared, and adorned 
with aumetout phtatatioae, conaitling almoet entirely of niangoea iateN 
mixed with palms. The riUagea however ere poor, im the wietefaedaen 
of tto hale ia concealed by fences tad bttthet. There ia no Me nor marsh 
of the least note. Two of the Zemiwitrs have tmall boutes of brick, but 
ffiart ate no bnildittgi that can at all be considered as an ornament to the 
ooB&tfys* po S3v 

sAn a iyesr, ‘cootninlagaboat 3(X) honaet, ia the only place ia thedivMm 
dwteanbeenlledntown.* p. 335, 

Ctgvf.—'In thla vaat extent an only two untied kotuet of bridt, sme 
iX them raiioiia.’p. 36. 

ffnimr g mif.—‘The vUlagei an not ooneatM by ptaatnriona, to that the 
wretclndaett of Bit halt it folly dialled.* p. 3S. 

St rp gt ri t 'ha beantlfoltndweuecea^ cetMliy. TiMtaatheni 
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ptracwtalB WH* iklrMd by lome lew kJU* cortrrf witk wood, wd art 
pndaetift at rioe, and wdl ptaoud with maiigaet. Tba matera parti te> 
mrdt tbe OuiKei and Kiyail, are dnely pUntM with muwoei and paint, 
but are ratter poor. Tte plaotationt are not ornamentoTeritb liaaiboaa, 
W toine are tarrunndeil by Snail areea, tint add a very teautiful variety. 
The eutern partt are tow and bare of treee, lieina deeply ioundated, but 
la aprioK are covered wiih one cotitinued abeet of corn. Tbere are two 
hoiian and one ahnp of brick g Irat the babitatioot an no ornament to the 
eotiiitry, the iniaery of tbe villaget teiiif too much eapoted to view g nor 
la there any public buildinfr worth notice.’ p. 49. 

Utllepinr.—’ I'hia diviaion where tl ia properly necupied la very bacbtiflil, 
beiny rich land, finely divertified by billa noo wooda, and tte cnltivated 
paru are orna nented with numerout grovea of tte mango and a few palmt, 
Waobamltoot. p.60. 

* The honaea at uauai in the weatera parta of tbit diatriet, are no orna- 
ntent to the country g on tte contrary t^ meanneta it very duguatiag. 
p. SI. 

'There it no public work that iaaay tort of ornament.’ p. SI. 

Tenipaar.—boutH at utual in the <vttem partt are very mean, 
even that of the Hgla of Kharakpoor, idthou^ it eontuna tome traall por- 
tiona of brick it but a torry place. Among tbe foreat of the diatriet of 
Jaoggaltari, the boutea make a atill worte appearanee than ia tte open 
country. Tbere it no public building of the lent note.’ p. 55. 

Bangka .—* la a moat beautiful territory, there being acattered through 
it a great numlier of amall detached hilit and rocka finely wooded. Tte 
plaina or awelling grounda by which they are turrounded are by nature 
very rich. p. 69. 

' III tlie whole diviaion there it no dwelling houte of brick nor aaypnblic 
building, that it an ornament to the country, or the leatt relief from tte 
uniform miaery of the butt.' p. 6U. 

Fufezalla/iganf.—' la a juriadiclion of a moderate tiie. Were it in a 
decent ataie of cultivation it ia a very beautiful country g but owing to the 
neglect of the proprietora, it hat in many parti a moat diamal appearance. 
The northero extremity ia low land flooded by the river, moit teautiftlly 
cultivated, and adorned at each end by little hilli. p. 63. 

* Tte nativea have erected no dwellingc of brira, end there are tome 
Troglodytea wbo iliU live in eavee. There are two or three miaenlile brWk 
bridgea, but no public work in any degree ornamental.' 

PaiagH.—' There are a few acattered billa, and thoae of the northern 
trite of moontaineeri, bound moat of the territory on tte loutb, tad 
would render tte acenery very fine, were tte land between them end tte 
river occupied and cultivated, unt it ii almoit totally neglected, and 1 bava 
no where aeen inch u wretched Juritdiclioo. Ttere ii no dwelUog of 
bridt.' p. 65. 

Ag/aMtel—* la extremely fertile, and tte whole district might be mode 
mott tieautiful, tc the bilb of the uiouutaiaeen ere every wtere io foil view to 
divenih the scene, and tte lakes add a beauty, which b nneommun la 
India. Iten are 990 buildings of brick remaining tet they are ia geaeral to 
tlovealy, ai to impress tbe mind vrith leti regret than even tte common 
huti of tte peasantry. There are two bridges of brick g Sue at U^nwanala 
to teve been built by Kesem All, and aaotter lowttda nrpabar. 
Tbey are both email and exceedingly rate, and aithougb itUl of uae seem 
ntitetieamg toraia.’ p.67. 

fwterteruwai.—‘ Thb country b natondly beaatifnl, at h eonibti of 
very rich Itadt, fiu^ iaterapteaed wbb teuebad rocky hilb, itml are 

ceviNdwitiiwaed. Tte country however tea been mbmaiily nulecud. 
•ad b overran with foietti, and ^tewMa era very BNaa.’ p.81. 
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AmM ^ meat of harm Iaa4 abadaldsr aolt for 

aaMntioaMaaaHt tkanart ftwar a» iwriaai aad UUa M| oeeaipy M 
Miaara aittaa. p. tt9. 

*Ia Aa plarta irkart (Uto«ia( ia baat aadetalaod. It produeaa from 8 
la lOfama, aftarjiMloirof S yean, aad for tka (rat Ikraa gifaaaaaaally 
tam cropa. ThaM 1a a ipaal dw of riok renaiaUa buhiM, wkick k aary 
relaatira of mtdanm, ao at to prodoca tooM rerdara ia the worn tattoni, 
ami to yIM cropt of wfceat aod liarlay witkoot irrifaihiB. p. S93. 

* Ooradtpoor ahkoack near a laiyie mank, aad larroaiided ky woodt, 
it one of tbe moat kealiky ttatloaa we potama tad tke tapoyt on daty kave 
ao where baaa eaora eaempt from aieknett. p. 323. 

* The Cherot or other imaMdiate laeretton of tke haiily of the ana have 
eatlrtlj^iaappeaiad, at have the Blviraa, by arkom they were tnceeeded. 
A few Tharua itill remain on the aklrta of the kitla, redoeed to iipiortoea 
tad porarty. The mUitary Brahmaat ia moat paru have berome entirdy 
eatlnet eieapt near Bekar, where dtetopj^of their warlike bretkrea 
in that province hu enabled one or two ftmiliet toreierve a little propel^. 
The Bhart who cooperated aritb the military Brahmant in d^roying 
tbe Tbamt, have tnSerad itUl more aad are redneed to a few mberable 
fruniiiat who live ia the ddrta of tbe forcata, by coiieeting the natnral 
produetiona of theae wUdt, Tt b alio to be ol»crved and, I think, much 
to be regretted, that the operationa of our aytiem of (nance and law have 
dona more in I2 yaara to impoveriah and degrade the native chieft, vrho iuc- 
eeeded the Impure tribea than the whom coarae of the Mahommedan 
government, p. 34£. 

DMtm midtr lit Katmtll tf CenrciMpMr.—‘Thebuildinga here are 
very mean, and the atreeta in general are croaked, dirty and filled with 
ImMimenta.' p. 346 

VoMargioi/.—‘Thia Joriadirtion contaiiia above 800 aqnare milea. In 
the whole of thia eateiuive diviaion, no habitation bu walla of a better 
material than day, and only 10 kave two atoriea. Theae are covered with 
tOea aa ate (0 huta i ail tbe otbera are thatched, and tome of them with 
atultble 1 14-I6tht of tbe huta bare mod walla, aad 8-l6tht have walla made 
of haidlea, the place where tbe people cook being plaatered with day.* 
p. 3Si. 

ftmnt.—' There are 76 mnd-walled houtea of two atoriea, of which 
five are covered with tilet, and 70 are thatched. Of the hnta 6-16tht have 
mnd-walla and of theae 10 are covered with tilea aad 200 have wooden 
ttoa and window thattert. The remainder are thatched and if they have 
any door it ia a mat, to abut the only aperture in the but, exeejit the 
crevfreain the roofi I0-I6tht dilTer from thoae laal mentioned, in naviag 
tkdr walla made of hnrdlea, the place for cooking bdag plaatered idth 
clay on the ioaide.’ p. 364. 

Attkie.—‘There ia no houae of two aloriet, nor ia any bniit of brieka i 
8-l8iha of the hnta kave mud walk, and 16 them are covered with tilet. 
The remainder are thatched with grata, tad very few hare wooden dootti 
tome are thatched aad have walla made of hnrdlea, whieb near the fire>pltce 
are plaatered on tbe intide with day.’ o. 367. 

Mum.—' No houae it hulil of Met, nor eontaina two atoriea and only 
five of the butt are tiled. The raofr are thatched. 3-4tkt of tke hate 
have uud^^lt I tboee of thtrenudnder are made of bardlet,’ p.368. 

‘ St /tt a i tr MtiUtli it a very beaulifril country ndth aumerooa piaata- 
tinnt. 30 houtea with mud walla hare two atoriea, of theae 10 are oovortd 
with tDee, tad ilUwith thatch. All tbe butt have mud waBt, and 260 of 
them are liledi the othen are thaiehod.’ p. 361. 

tCfiowU il6qw(fmar.—'Thia divirioa k alto vary boaatttd. Forty 
kouaet have two Moriea with mud walla, of theae 10 an covered udtk tilet. 
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n490>llkllMtelh FUk; md wiM kali we cefM< irftli tilwi lU 
tktraaMbderhanoMidwaUeaadtlntdMdnoft. p.36S. 

TWe b nodiwiHaglMWMofbrldi, botSO and mtled 
bwei hiM itoriee, 90 of thea beiar coeend wbh iUm, tad 90 
tbttdad I 900 bate oiik aad «db art to that «a the araate, as 
tffhdoa h Ike ^etrlet kai laeh good heuet. Of tbe reBMiniofc kuM 11 
Bww btf« aad atUi, tad 6 putt tkoee of bardlet, aad aU tkeee art 
t k a t e b ed wUU grew.* p.368. 

Oji i pwr.—'There art 90 mad artUed of two ilorict, of wbkh 39 are 
eore^ adik tUn, aad 16 with Attrk. 900 aad aralied batt are corered 
witbiilct. Of the reaaialot bale all of wkleh aia tkatebed 19>l6the 
kaire aud wtUt, I^IM walleof kardlei.’a. 968. 

Ateaipaa.—* There b here ao booea oibrick. Sena bnotee with mod 
■taUt baw tmetorbe, aad taro of thea hare tiled roofi, wUle of the hau 
dgbt hare a umilar coveriag. Of Ike raaaloiiig kata which ate all 
thatched with grajia, lS-i6thi have aad walb, in the reuaiader hurdln 
are aied.* p. 374. 

6naa(e.—‘Thbdirinoobrer]r poorly cnltirated. There b ao home of 
hrhdi I three houiee with and walb ure two etorba, but are thatched, 
aad two of oao attry are tiled. Of tbe reatiaiag kata which are all 
thatched arhh graa 16 parta hare mad walb, aad oae part walb of hurdlea.' 

Oepe/peer ‘ Conlaiaa about 190 kouaea, twooftbaa of bridi aad aerertl 
of them tiled.' p.376. 

reryfeitib and beaotIfoL With tbe exception of tbe 
banting teat of tbe Nawab Vaair, there b no booae of brick i 196 houiea 
of two atorba hare mod waib, 96 of them are tiled and iUO thatched. Of 
tbe hau t.39nd, pan bu mud walb and tiled roof t all tbe olhera are 
thatched bat 30.39nda bare mud walb tad l•39nd hare walia of bardlet. 


Tbe thatch at naaal in thb dbtriet b graia.’ p. 379. 

Mnoelwioi/.—*Thb diriaion it entirely c«o6ned to tbe town of Nawab- 
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960 mad wailed houaea of two itoriee, of which 900 are tiled and 60 
tkatebed; about 600 tiled hate, aad 300 thu are thatched, all with mad 
wdh.' a. 389. 

dfea fl iyoer '* la well eoltivated and would be rory beaatifui, were not 
Ike kouaea nneommanly wretched. There are 36 boatet of two itoriee 
with mad walb t 10 are tiled aad 96 are tkatebed. Ten mud i^led hau 
hare tiled roofi. All the remainder are mad wtiled aad thaUhed wl^ 


"VfV " ilHMigh exempt from Ooodi, eontaioi many UMig, narrow, aad 
^low pieeei of watw, Ughly farourable for agricnltare. There it no 
hottw ofbridt except aoaae tbatchad knu in a riUm near tbe old rak of 
Kailua, which ifToida abaadanee of tbe aulerial; 96 houaea trf two itoriei 
bare mud walb, only one of them b tiled, the othira are thatched. There 
ate 10 mud wiUed kale haring tiled roofi. AU tbe ether hata are thatch^ 
a few wM itmw, bat by few ke greater part with graai i 3l.^od parti 
hare mod walk aad 1-^ pan walb of hantlca.' p.^. 

OiiMnpig«gf._<thb eoaatry bbmtifal, aad mare caltirated tbaa 
h'^i"ut*<>nkenipanioftkedbtrict Thera b ao booae of brick. 
bolSlKanoftwo Moriei with mad waUa, and l-9Sad pan bthatcM 
Witt riee atnw, whUe tfca remadader are thMchad itilh gram.* p. 387. 

Mti.—'Thbeaa^iabeaatifed, bat leaded adthaaelcmkiaatatiaBi. 
aadaiaiiapnpaitioaafitbwaate. Then an 110 keneei ofUei^, 
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of wUdi lOtrc tiled and 100 Ikttcbed. All Ibe hntt IttM mad wiUi, 10 
are tiled, the remainder thatched with gnu.' 

Uftg^nr.—' The l|iid here it heaviiful bdl^rT poorljr enitieatd. 
The Kail two hornet partlj* of brick. Twenty bontet m two ttoriet 
hare mud rmi, and tiled rooft t and SO butt with timilar mill an tnofcd 
in the tame iiMuiner, The remainderare tbatched with Kiatt, and 3143nd 
pant hare mud waUt, and l,32iid part wallt of bardlet.* p. 392. 

BeMtre.—* Tbit diviiion, exclutive of the woods it tuleralily well coU 
tirated. There it no boaae of brick i 6 buntei of tloriei hare mnd 
rralli, and of thcac one ia tiled, tbe othert are thateficd. There are SO 
thatched bait with bardie waih. All the oibcra are built of mud) 15 of 
them are roofed with tilet, and the oiben with Krati. p. 394. 

Bmgvi. —*<1iere are laid to be 87 martbyiakea in thii dirition, and al- 
thonitb they might be of tbe greatett advantage to agricnltnre, they arc orer- 
wbelmed with ^di and are diiagreeabie objceti to vtew. Tbe remainder 
of the country it planted to tuperiluity, but rery poorly cuhirated. 

‘The Raja’i preienl abode eoiitiau of tereral mu walled quadrangular 
towen of two ttoriet, and corered with rooft lomewbat after the Italian 
thiipe. It it lurmnnded by mnd buildinga for the Raja’a attendaiili, tome 
of them two ttoriet high. There art in all 200 mad walled hontet of two 
ttoriet all tbatebed ivith gratt.’ p. 396. ^ 

Ae/en.—‘Tliii diatrict it very poorly cultirated. No home it built of 
brick or tiled, but there are 10 mud-wailed houtea of two ttoriet. Of the 
butt IS parti have wallt of mnd, but iheae are aiwayi plattered with clay 
on one tide, and lometimea on both. All the thatch it gnu.* p. 400. 

‘ f/ieUiml or NioUatimli—' It a rery tarry place although it containa 200 
butt. Ihere are 2 boatci of brick belonging to the Kanungoe, and right 
houtet with mud wallt have two ttoriet) three are tiled and 6ve thatched. 
Four mnd walled butt are covered with tiles all the other huta are 
thatched with gnat, ten parit having mud wallt, and tiz parti tboie of 
hnrdlei.* p. 403. 

/i«f Sai^kol .—* In thii divitiou a few hontet have mud wallt, and per* 
hapt one-eighth of the whole hula are plattered neatly with clay, 'ibe 
remainder are mere boveia, with mud wallt, made of itraw or gnu bar* 
diet.’ p.631. 

' At Pirguni and Hemtabad the butt are principally comtrueted of itraw 
and hiirdla.’ p. 632. 

MoUtk .—‘Tlie niinoni bootet which are overgrown with weedi, and 
thelter dirt of every kind, together with the narrowneu and irregularity 
of the itreet, give MaUek an uncommonly miiwihble appearaooi.* p. 
667 - ^ * 

Birnid.—' In the whole dirition there it no dwelling houte of brick, and 
very mw have mud walla. There it no place that cau be properly called a 
town, the two largeit placet do not contain 100 hontet.* p. 629,630. 

Tktkorgram—' It the iargeat dirition in thit diitriet, and coniaini about 
400 iqnare milet. About 150 miiei M tbia land it very rich. The moat 
agtraordinary thing in thit diviiion ard tome arliSria] carea, built of brick, 
rappd the roott of two large treei, and covered with earth. In theie 
wretched hovelt reiide a numlier of pertont (Vaithnovi) of both texei. 
who are dedicated to God, and receive a daily lubiiatence from the Rqja, 
Tbeie caret are about 6 feet long and 3 wide and high, and no light or air 
entera, but at the end tbe moit remoM^m the tree.* 

Dimipttr—' Embracea an extoit dnl374 iquare Britiih mQet.’ p.463. 

‘ It H much to be lamented that the cnitivation of thete iandt eouid not 
be further extended; for tbe toil although in tome placet covered bybedt 
of tand U temaihably ridi, w^ in iti preient lUte He value of ita pro* 
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don i( mrj uutt, b«tag ebledf • wratehcd iMMun itid loaf ntdt.' 
p* &3d* 

* The DaM||th or mixeil mil (which oceiipia tbeat 46 per cent, of the 
whole (Toond in th!< diatrict thot it exempt from inandntion} it capable 
of pr^udag alisott ererT tbiog that igreei with the dimate, and the n> 
mution on It b reioarkalily luxoriant. The luweat parts of the Doangth 
laod produce one crop of winter rice, which b amuingiy rkhi and pube 
b often mwo amongti the growing corn, and ripent among the ttobbb. 
The land it eagerly moght after by the faraien, and litde lu it b waite. 
p. 687- 

fhyareMpeer.—* In thb dirbioo, Bruii on the Atreyi, and Ghughnd 
angga on the Puoabhoba, are tlie only placet that can claim the titb of 
towni, the former containi about ‘Ml dwelliagi, and the latter about 
190. Neither of them hare a tingle brick houie, nor any buildlngt worth 
notice.* p. 625. 

Dlitrki of Pontaf*.—' The landt watered by the Mabannnda and itt 
branches, are by far the ricliett. The inundated land occupies alxnit 45 
per cent, of the whole, and where the toil it good it tobrably well culti- 
rated.’ Vol. III. p. 3. 

* The people on the bankt of the Ganges live much on cakes made of 
pube, and the poor seldom procure rice.’ p. 4. 

‘ 111 farourabb tcatont, the high land of a mixed good toil it very pro¬ 
ductive of all kinds of grain, eipecially of the cruciform plants retemhung 
mustard, which are reared fur oil. and are the tuple commodity of the 
dbtricU,’ p. 5. 

Haoeli Panmijiu.—' This town, which occupiea a tnace equal to more 
tlun half of London, docs not couuin 50,000 people, idthough one of the 
best country towns in Bengal, it it supposed to contain nliout lOO dwell¬ 
ing honses nnd 70 sbups, built entirely or in part of brick, and 200 that 
art roofed with tiles.* p. 51. 

Saff/gooi orDaafrkkoni—' Incinding several adjacent hamlets, is a large 
mUerable pUce, contabiing about 400 bouses, which are quite baro, and 
overwhelmed with dust from old channels by which It b surrounded.* 
p. 52. 

Gondtiiara—' Is a very Itige territory. The villages are in general very 
bare, and the huts are huddled together without gardens or trees, but the 
country b overwhelmed with planUtions of mango, in general toully neg¬ 
lected.’ p. 62. 

Oondionra—* The capitid, b a brn but scattered and wretched place, con¬ 
taining, however, three market phutei, and perhaps 250 houses, but they 
art separated by watte spaces that are overgrown with trees a^ bushes, 
toully wild and uncultivated.* p. 53. 

Dwitioii of Tkaatth Dkamiaka —* About 60 miles from north to south, tod 
very populous. 

* lu thb immense nnd populous territory there it no dwelling bouse of 
brick, hut one shop it built in that manner, nod one Moslem and three 
Hindus have prisate pbcei of worship composed of the same materinL 
The huts of the villages tre naked, aud huddled close together.’ p. M. 

IXmilea <f TkimM Mat)fart .—* Matiyari, the c^tal M the divukm b a 
poor town, conUiniM about 125 houses.* p. 56. 

Bakaiargaai.—' Tm soil of thb ilbirict b so free that few plouglu rt- 

n i boo. Bahadutguni, the principal place, b a very poor town, and 
not eoniaitt above 70 houiea.’ p. 61. 

’ la the dlvbloa oi Dangrkhora they have aome tMevabie hoaset with 
wooden fraaiei, the walk of whieh eonabt of attaw placed betwe« two 
nwaofi«e[b,andplaateicdonboAridetwit]ic]ayandcowduag. Tbcae 
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h*TC maden 4oon, bat BO wfadom, M Ihcf tit MMMcrri lMft«sw*U« 
tor wtBtiMi eariofity.* p. 98. 

' Smut of dw hit! in the wcttcre district an nrj wretelMd, and ncitbtr 
cxcinde nn, wind, or ntn, p. 99. 

' In « roontrjr io exeeeilint'ir poor, t xoM roionxc b hieiiljr dbtreninf 
to the lomr cImmi. Eren i rupee in ihb country b t large nim, being 
a plonghman'i wages for two moncba. p. 341. 

Dhtriet of Zito ^ Rmufropoer.—• Cubiratioo of thb district extends 
to alinut ten^eixteenths of the whole.' p. 363. 

* The city here is by no means so stiff as that io Dinsipoor, it tney be 
eoltirsted at almoit the driest season of the year, yielda all manner of rich 
crops, and seems to produce a more luxuriant regetation than the bnds 
which are of a looser natare.' p. 363. 

‘Throughout the whole of Ronggopoor, there are eery few brick-bnilt 
houses, they being chiefly compoied of bamboos, with clay wails, and 
roofs of thstclied grass. Cuitiratiim might here be considerably ex¬ 
tended, much land being almnst totally neirieeied.’ 

Ptorauari .—* Alioot 600 huts of this division hare walls made of bam¬ 
boo matt, and 100 mar be supported by woiaien posts.’ p. 426. 

Potfanr.—‘ The toil in this division is remariiably li)^l, so that iron is 
never used in the niongb. 

‘ There is no l>rlcli bonae, and only one person has a mosque of that ma¬ 
terial. Ten or 13 honaes have wooden posts, one-sixteenth may have watb 
of bamboo mats, two-sixteenths walls m split bamlmos, and tlm remainder 
have walb of re^s, in general plastered on the inside trith chy.’ p. 440. 

Fakirgmf—' TIm soil here also is very light, and no iron is used fur 
the plough. The honaes are similar to those of Patgang.* P- 441. 

AsaggeuMfi.—' tioyalpera, the chief town of this divbion, contains 
aliont 400 misemble hiitt, and most of them are regularly surmuiKied hy 
a flood, for upwards of two months in the year $ to that the only passage 
from house to house is in a beat, and the floors are covered boml to 3 feet 
deep In water.’ p, 477- 

Tbe diatricta included in the foregoing remarka form mi 
area of 44,S07 square milea, or S8,S9il,i90 acres, and what a 
picture of unvarying miaery they present! Mud huts that 
exclude neither “sun, wind, or rain;” aome dwelling in caves— 
others in bee hive hovels, and all in filth and poverty. Yet 
what a richly luxuriant country! The unuwnured soil re¬ 
quiring no fallow for ten yeanyielding. generally two 
crops per annum, and in many parts so light and alluvial as 
to require'tio iron in the ptougfa; and at to the abundance 
and variety of the crops, let the facta adduced in the three 
vtdumea Miawer for the industry and skill of the peopI'S.s But 
let ua proceed with a further examination of the tenements 
of these wretclied subjects of the BriUsh crown— 

‘ No Zemindar has a hoase becomiag the raak of o geatlcBita. Tho 
lirick houses of the towns oroia the very worst style. Thodoyhoosesare 
of two kinds, one haring two stories, end rim other only ooe. The former 
usndly ooonst of one chamber oa eadi flow, aadBMtteoauaeoly it bwla 
front of tlH loww story an open gdlary sapportod by smdi wooflea posu. 
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m «i* h wnwiidy iiwicW, Mid ^ 
■•mtta»totlw«ppM'reo«hbyi»MUMof»Udd«. 

doM m ftw aliM to SKmi eaUto imff, ky A«a N<«a to toa rabito 
wide. la anier nom a panoa eeaaot elwan itoad erect, tke lower 
leeeaenUy^erMreaeBbiuiil(fc. Then ere el ways woodeadoori. The 
rorfb Uet^ied wiA e freae of wood ead heobooi. lie welle en bM 
whito-weehed, aw ia B^er, etpecielk, Mre they well eaoothed. Tie 
iaor it lerrecM with eley. A hoate of thU kind eoitt from SO to So re. 
(40 to dtr.) ead win leit IS yean i hut b nquiree eaauel r^n. 

* The honiet with mud wellt ead eontittlafr of one tury en thetdied, 

ead here no ceiliap covered with cley to leaten the deafer mm Sn. Tlete 
hoatei eontht at ooe ^^meBMf the leaie tiie with thote of two ttoriet, 
ead here leldom any fetlery. lleroofitinfeBerel of bw tame ihepe 
udth that in eeitera (Mitt or Bci^ coaibtiaf of two ridet meetiof la ea 
arched ridfo i but thatch It ntnelly reitr low, ead they ere commoaly of 
the ttractun called Cheoke, of whick 1 here giren ea account in treetiaf 
^ Pureaiye. Among the woodt, menr hoatei here welli of bemboot apUt 
^ iaterworea like a Imdtet. He aoreit la fora of a bee-hire are not 
to common at in Punniya. They an moat uinil on the north tide of die 
rirer, when bemboot an very ictree, and in FhyeiuUahgait), when the 
people an totally tbaadoned to tioth. 

* If then it any native bouae ia the diitrict luficieDlly Urge enough to 
accummoiUte a wealdiy (kmily, the number mutt be exceedingly imaU. 
The people hen hare icarcely any furnitun, except bedding, and tome 
bram, copper, and bell-metal rettdi. Bedateadi an much mon common 
t^ in Hranira. Bed-eteadi catled Khatiyat, an made entinly of rouf^ 
iticki rudeir joined timber and the bottom it made of itnw or gnat ropet 
A couie guilt terrei tor bedding. A few during the doodt deep on bamboo 
tttgei. Minydeepon the ground, chiefly on matt made ofgraaaCKiua), 
or of palm learet. Each but uindly eoniiiti of one apartment eleven 
cubiti long by terea wide, to the front of which if the occupant it a trader 
or artiit, a narrow gallety it added to lerve for a ihop. 

* In ordinary houMi the furnitun genera^ coniiMt of bediteadi, 
earthen poll, a tpinning wheel, and a rude kuito, cietnr, &r. pertoni in 
eaiy circnmilaneet add tome copper retieiii but earpett, ehitn, tablet, 
&e. an coolined to very few familiei indeed.’ rol. I. p. 118. 

'The poonr claaiei hen lulfer modi from cold, on account of the 
•caatineH of clothing.* n. 119. 

* Fuel in moat pirtt or thcte diitriott it very icarce and dear, and the 
greater part coauiti of cowdang mixed with hudu.’ p. 133. 

vHati perrioua to min and wind—flooded for aome inonflu 
in a year—4he damp earth for a bed, without dofliing at 
fuel—and with a few pulae cakes for food—this is the condi¬ 
tion of BsillioiM of our feliow-creatures I Why the tenants 
the Afirican kraal or Indian wigwam base a paradise com¬ 
pared to the position of a people who luxuriate fat the {noud 
distinction of BritUh subjects I Examine a specimen of the 
land they inhabit— 

'Near the rireragnat deal of dm head gives two 
eomnlMe crept ia thtcoane of the year. Oaedndf of dm ties lead ia 
dm toUdsr, girtt a crap of Kheaari (of dm baaa tribe) sown wiihoBt say 
caMradoB anosf the com, when that is Bear p. Sff$. 

Piam/fa. • Hers it amst hoobssrrafldMta gnat gamdty afsssfl b 
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•own tritboai taj preftom esbiirc. Tke hmir niefelf iotttn lli« taei 
taoog tte mM it the rnmoieDceiDeiit of the fiir wartber, tad b it M 
otb«r tronbb irttb hb rrop, antil fat eomei to reap It.’ p, 311. 

‘ Tfanc ire rerkoied three htrretu loonilljr, rb. Bhtiri, rea^ ia 
the niBjr mmob, iBciitdiair broideiit rice, miniyi, mute, &«. Klnrif, 
rewed ia the cold leiion, loeliidiiiK tnnipluted rice, janen. &c. i tod 
Am, reaped ia wrinii includiB|r nrbcat, bvlejr, linaeed, peat, &e.' 
p. 283. 

‘ Near Patna and Dioitipoo'', potatoei art cultirated to a (treat extent 
The nine deld ntnalljr in the iotervib between the cropa of the 
potatoe, a crop of veftetabba, and another of maue.’ p. 234. 

Skaiaittd. ' In tbb dbtrict 3,297 square milea, are occupied bj fields, 
gardens, plantations and houses. Tbe proportion of land tW gires two 
full crops in the rear, may amount to one-twentietb of the whole. About 
one-htlr the dbtnct is cultirated with rice, but there it no doubt that if 

^ pains were bestowed on irrigation, few coontriee are better fitted 
I raluable grain.’ mS37. 

‘ Here, at well u in ^bar there are reckoned three barrests. p. 

fiS8. 


Two or three hnrveats in the year of wheat, barley, rice, 
maixe, peai, beans, &c. anti yet the people who raise this 
prodnee famishing for want of proper nutriment—subject to 
every loathsome disease—and of a sickly, infirm frame of body, 
the perpetuation of which is a curse rather than an advan¬ 
tage to any community. Then look at their wages of in¬ 
dustry— 

‘ In general It may be obserred that the people here, esperblly the wo¬ 
men, are if postibte more dirty than those of Puraniya, and that their 
clothing b more scanty. The poorer women are allowed one piece of 
cloth in the year, and it is not woven of a breadth to hide their naxeduess, 
so that two breadths must be stitched together to make one wrapper, 
which after all b very scanty.’ p. 93. 

‘ In the sonthem part of the dbtrict, Belpatta and Kalikapoor, the 
day labourers receive about 3 sera of grain per dav j or mon» and grain 
to the value of between from | ana to I nun [ltd.] a day. llie numlier 
of labourers b very considerable.* p. 337. 

Inn ^Kkanl^ovr. ' A forge with six men make daily 10 sere (64s.w. 
•B I 642^10,000 lbs.) of each three kinds of iron, oue fitted for plough¬ 
shares, one for hoes, and one for hatchets. Ninety sers of crude iron, 
worth S rs., pve 40 sers of the forged worth at the advanced price 44 rs.; 
and to forge thu quantity reqiiires 7} anas worth of charcoal, each man 
therefore makes 3 anas, U ginds a day. The 4 gaodi may be allowed for 
the expense of implements, &c. They never work but when they receive 
advances.’ p. 263. 

' A common labonrer ((ets 2 anas a day, a clever workman b allowed 
3 anas per day.* p. 266. 

SkaHtai. * In pn^rtion to the number of inbabitanb, the number 
of common beggars b more ronsiderabb than in Behar, amounting to 
about 3300.* p. 480. 

Raaggaaaati.—' The free men-servants here usniliy receive from one 
rupee to 12 nnai a month, and their food end ndmiimt, worth aa mnch 
mote.* p. 497. 

* Nnmber of common beggars, about 5600.* p. 
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Cmthkffr mi ' Abont SOO bnilio trt cn|P||«d In rom* 

men*, and 100 u urtiAcvn and artiati.' Vol. 11. p. 407. 

‘ niitte food or land b not |ri<rrn, men aertanta K<l from 2 to 3 nqieei 
per month, and women from t) to 16 anaa.’ p. 426. 

* About 305 ranncji are empbved in fuhinir, and there are 1625 femitlet 
of Adhermen, liethlea 60 men in one of the diviaiona wiiere the eatimate 
waa triren in lliia manner, and not accordinf to familiea. It waa atated 
that in 702 of three familiea there were men, and at thia rate the 
whole nunilwr of men will lie =: 3147.' 

' 6ome Aah only two mootba, and a eery few the whole year; but the 
avrraj’e time of employment ia 4 montha'and ten daya in the year. The 
Aalicrmcn make a rlear pniAt of about 2 ra. per month.’ p. 510. 

The moat eommon day labourer that ran h« pmenred to weed and trana- 
plant are women, and boya too younit for holdinf; the ptouRh, and theae at 
Parraona earn daily, 3 aera (of % p. w.) of ttrain.’ p. 544. 

‘ The oilmen are poorer than theae of Behar, and abont aix-^xteentha 
have too little atock to enalde them to purchaae the aeed, and therefore ex- 
preaa the oil for hire. Perhapa aix^ixteentba alao, lieaidea the oxen necea- 
aary fur the mill, have otiiera with which they carry ((rain to market, and 
trade in that article aa well aa in oil j but very few have more than one 
mill, there beinj^ eatimated 2,880 milla to 2,780 houaea. All the milla are 
turned by oxen i bin the number of cattle ia by no meana ailetjnate to keep 
the milla gainK all day, being only eatimated at 2,975, whereaa two oxen 
at Icaat are required for each mill, to krep it going for the greater part of 
the day. It waa atated that a mill with one beaat aqueexea linaeed four 
timea a day; at each time it takea four acra of 44 a. w. or 41 Ilia. The 
value of all the aeed ia 3h anaa ■, the oil procured ia four aera, worth four anaa, 
and the oikeake 12 aera, worth one ana. A man and ox therefore make 
only I) ana a day, which, aliowing for arcidenta, wiil not give more than 
3 ra. a month, and from thia ronat be deducted the feeding of the ox, and 
the repairing of the mill.’ p. 646. 

‘ The Paioya and bit wife make annually by weaving colton.cloth 26t ra., 
and by weaving Tatar aiik 24 ra., in all 60i ra., which in tbit dlatrict ia 
eontidered aa but a poor provition for a fitmily, leaa than 1 r. a month for 
etch peraon, young and old, reducing the family to a very acanty allow¬ 
ance, and it ia probable that the Patuyaa make at leaat 60 ra. a year. They 
are aaid to live better than the common weavera. 


A'yow'OR *0 the atatementa which I received, there are in thia diatrict 
7.025 hontn of weavera, who work in cotton alone, and who have 7,960 
iMmt. It ia admitted that in theae houaea there ate more than 7,960 men 
able to work, but the tnrplua it aaid to be employed in agriculture. Aa, 
<he weavera are a tonret of revenue to tbe landiordt, I think it 
probable that more are employed in their profetaion than haa been atated. 
Mven thontand nine hundred and Afty iooma require 467,964 n. worth of 
tbreM, and make 622,960 ra. worth of cloth. Each man, therefore, makea 
gooda to the value of a little ieaa than 78 alx-aixteentha ra., while In Patna 
and fchar the average acknowledged waa rather more than 103 re. Hero, 
further, the total mAt being 164,9^ the anntud average gain of eadt 
weavCT w»n Im nearly 201 re., wUle in Behar a gain of 28l re. waa ad- 
»» eit^yment each loom reqairet the whole labour of a 


«-u ™ m more man warp ana wum.' p. 647,648 . 

1^^%“ Gont&poor are about d * «, per montt. 

«*oa* <«*. Id anaa periBMXh.' 
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'Avenge prett of one wonnn’i tpinnlng, 2 ^-lixteeMbi n. per peer.' 
p. 5^. 

Dhuffpetr,—' The meg emplored tg eetnei iigriegltgre riggot be leee 
thgg 4m,000, which with their winw uid children, Ac. will ineke the tntal 
agricoltnml popuittion 2,400,000, which added to the remaiidng popnla- 
tion otherwiae employed, will girt 3,000,000 for the total popnlation, or 
about 5S8 penona to each aqnare mile. 

The moat remarkable cimimatance la that with thii orerwhelming po, 
pulaiion there it a general cumpMnt of a icarHiy of workmen. The 
waaie landa are attributed to a want of farmen, and the want of formera 
to the geneni extreme poverty of that data of men.’ p. 6S6 and 687. 

* H'eaven earn 36 ra, per year.' p. 560. 

niilrki 9/ Punnlf*. ' Tlie furniture la greariy inferior to that of D!oaj> 
poor or Ronggopoor.’ Vnl. III. p. 101. 

‘ The women of the Mnalemaand ofaomecaateaofHindooa, that are ac¬ 
creted, are aaid to be tolerably clean, but all thoae which are virible, are 
wretchedly dirty. A woman who appeara dean in public, on ordinary 
occationa, may pretty conSdcotly be taken for a proatitute, auch care of 
her (leraon lietng conahlerwl among the Moalema and Hindua, aa totally in¬ 
compatible with modeaty. Their clothea are often worn to raga without 
having been once waabea.’ p. 107. 

' The average consnmption of rice, for a family eating no other grain 
except for aeaaoning was in diSerent diriaiona atatM from 48 to 64 a. w. a 
day for each iseraon young and oM.* p. 109. 

Mn a few diviaiona towarda Dinajpoor, the pooreat people eat little or no 
aalt, and aupply ita place by aahea; and in a few olhera towards the north¬ 
east the lowest rlataea add aome aahea to compenaate the acantineas of the 
aupdy.’ p. 112. 

' The free male and female domeatic aerranta are of the aame kinda u 
in Blmgiilpoor, and receive nearly the aame allowancea, except in Patna 
and Danapoor, where wagea are a little higher. Some of the women 
Bcrvanta are young, and none are commonly procurable of any age, with¬ 
out wagea aa high nearly aa thoae given to men. A great many poor 
women, aa in Bhagnlpoor, gain a livelihood by carrying water for wealthy 
familiea, uaually get 2 payaaa a month for each pot of water that the au]^ 
plica daily i and heaidet managing hv family and porhapt ipinning a little, 
mav gain monthly 8 anaa (three pence e week.) 

' In the town of Puraniya domeatic aervantt receive front 2 to 3 rgpeei 
per month, end find themarivet in food, riothing and lodging, general wagea 
giren to a go^ lerrant, 1 rupee a month with food and clothing.’ p. 120. 

* Annual ralne of the property pilfered by the watchmen, 50,000 ntpeea.' 

p. 162. 

‘ Total nninber of the famtliH of the Vaiahnava, may be 3000, all im¬ 
pudent hejQfan.’ p. 176. 

* The number or aufierera from porertv ia great, and would tbodi the 
moat hardened nation Europe.’ p. 10($. 

. ' fierpenta ere rery numerona and dangerous in thia district, probably 120 
peraoni bet^ many cattle are annually killed.* p. I89._ 

' Number of fithermen eatiroated at 7000 bouaet, and in each hnuae on 
an average, two able bodied men, giving 14000 fitheriDeu. Each man 
cMc^ea on an average 18 rupeea w^ of fiah per ennnm j et heat ooe- 
tUrd of which ia giaen to the agenta of their iandlorda.’ p. 192. 

•Jt DknuUu, the wnriuna* gets 3 ten (72 a .w.) of tough r'ce, n day.' 

p.226. 

' A man taking emn of300 aheep.ia allowed 36 rupeea peraunam.' p. 

37 % 

' The person who tendi plough etttlr, it dfatwed equal to 8 anii t 
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month, «inI hnlf » itr of iiittB per Almoot *11 th* tcnrmnU ttt ia 
dthttottalrmulei*.’ p-297- .... .j 

• lit* Illrantru (or thoio who cletn ooltoo) enn corn. If toamtrloui tad 
lobcr.fromdloBooMpcrdoy.' p. 322. 

• lireii moke from 6 to 8 rupcel t month, p. !m. , , u 

• AimMt oil the (ilk wetren ore extremely necetutoiu, ond mrolrod in 

debt by xdruiret.’ p- 326. t i • j ni..« 

' The free ro«l* domeetic cerroiiw of the |fre»t ore three kinde. Bhon- 
doiie who ore oteword*, ond toke core of oil the liimoehtHd enireui Khra- 
miitirors, who drew their mooter, ottend him ot meolo, tupply him wth 
tobacco ond lictle, ond moke bio bed j ood roboliyitt, who clean the kitdieit 
and ill utensila, brinu wood ood water, and buy ororWont t but m c^- 
moo one man doea everythinR, and tokea cate also of the horae, and of 
any cowa and eoata that may lire In the houae. Their wa^ea vary from 8 
to 24 anaa a month, liesidea food and clothing. A^ut I r. u however the 
average, the food may be aa much, and the clothing may be 4 m. a year. 
The whole allowance leWom exceeda 30 re a year.’ vol. 11. p. 98. 

‘ The common fare of many poor laboutera conaiaU of boded nee or 
other prain, which ia aeaeoned with a few wild berba boiled with potAabee 
or capaicum, and it ia only occaaioaally they can procure oil or nah. 
p, 491. 

The details given throughout the three volumei prove most 
clearly the pittance which a day labourer can earn—the trifling 
remuneration received by an artizan, or by a manufacturer of 
iron, silk, or cotton. Although salt is such is a necessary 
ingredient in a vegetable diet—yet poverty compels the substi¬ 
tution of wood ashes. From such a deplorable state of things 
can any other result be expected than the follosring 

' When X pilgrim on f is road fstli lick and is unable to walk, he la dp* 
•erted to his fate, and unless some charitable persons provide for his wsnts 
be perishes. Tte officers of the police say that near the roat» which tbs 
pUxnrai priiQCipally foUoWp the nuisber or borHet they art to hui^ 

(to prevent the nuuwnce of their becoming putrid) it very contiderable. 

■ The poor of the country ere not only in general totally neglected, when 
unable to go out to beg. but whenever one of them liecomes tick (in aome 
placet), it in dsnger of dying, the neighbonri privately couvn him to 
another manor and leave him under a tree. If he tuiyives the following 
day, the people on whom he hes been ctolcn, next night convey him to 
another manor, and the poor wretch ia thus bandied about unul he pe* 
rishee. The reason assigned for tUt cruelty ie, that the neighboors am 
afraid of the expense attending the funeral, &c.’ p. 480. 

As the state of slavery in India has been of late discussed 
let us now investigate the condition of ihia unhappy portion 
of our race. 

'Proper dares of the male sex are in thh district cslled Nofint, and 
their women an eaUed Lanndia. They are confined to the part of tbs 
district induded ia Sabah Bdur. la genoat they belong to the ownere 
of land, chiefly on free estatee, or to wi^hy Btahiaam, who rent land. 
None of titan are empltwcd aa confidential servants, such st In Panmiyn 
reedvo a good Urn tor the subsitience of their ht^yi on the contrary 
they at« genenlly very poorly provided, and tite greater part of the OMNi 
b 
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■r* employed Id etrieiiituR. Some of them, when there t< sotbiiiK to do 
on the Term, etiend their m»ter ai dnmeMict; otheri ere employed en- 
titely M dnmeitiet, end lirin; in their miwtei't house reeeire food and 
raiment; Anally, otheri are roiiitantly employed on the held, and these 
(et no atlnwanre, tvhen there it no work on the farm, hut ere allowed to 
ent Are^wood, or do any other kind of lahour for a suiisistence. When 
old, their allowanee ii in ffcnerai eiceedinfly sranty, and roniinnniy de¬ 
pends in tome meaiore, and tonie'imes in a (treat part upon what their 
children can spare. If they have no children tliey are sometimes turned 
out to best. The usual dally allowanre is alwnt 3 sers Calcutta weiitlit, or 
about 6 Iha. of ronjrh rice, of of the coarser (trains, the (peat quantitv of the 
hiuks of the former makin(t it of less value than the latter. The slave 
from this must find clothintt, salt, oil, ami other seasonin;, fuel and cook¬ 
ing ntensila. His master (tives him a ivretclied hut, where he lives aiuiost 
alone; for, although be it alwars married, his wife and children live in the 
matter's house andthere receive food and clotbiu(. IIk women whenyonn jt 
are usnally alte(ted to itratify their master’s desires; and when (trotfn up, 
sweep the house, brim; fuel and water, wash, heat and winnow gram, and 
in fact are women of ail work. At nittlit tliry go to their husbands’ hut, 
unless when younirand ton attraetire; in which case they are only allowed 
to make him nccational visits for the sake of decency. The luiys, so soon 
as At are employed to tend rattle, arc early married, if possildc to a (tirl 
beloniyinit to the same master; hut sometimes the inatler has no (;irl of an 
a)te At for marriaite, and cannot piircliasc, in which case he allom his hoy 
to marry a rirl helonitiag; to annilier master, or a free itir), in cither of 
svhich cases no itets no share of the children. If a man has a marria|;cah1e 
Itirl, and no tiare to whom he can give her, he allows her to marry another 
liersnn’s slare, or even a free wan; hut in both cases retains all the 
children. In general a free man marry'ng a slave girl is not persnnally 
degraded to shivery as in Puraniya; in other places be becomes a Cbiitiya 
Gniam (eanae sercM), but caniiut he sold; be works for bis wife’s master 
at the usual allowance that a slave receives. Slaves may be sold in what¬ 
ever manner the master pleases; hut they are not often brought to market. 
All the ilavea are either of the DImnult or Rawani castes. Free men of 
the Dbanuk caste, if very poor, -ell their children; but in this district 
this is not done liy the Rawanis. The alavcs here are in general in¬ 
dustrious, seldom run away, and are seldom beaten.’ p. 99. 

‘There are no doubt many slavra, as the chief iiersons in the district ere 
Mtthammedans, and some of them have, I understand, dealt in this com¬ 
modity to a ruinous length. I saw two Abyssinian boys in the train of 
one person of rank, awl be told me he had commissioned them from 
Calcutta on account of the character for Adelity, which this nation holds 
thmiighout the cut. In the division of Mungger alone, I understand that 
the Moslems hare £0 male, and 70 female domestic tltves (Golem and 
Laundis). 

Slatftt qf Pmnigii. A grows man costs from IS to 20 is.; a lad of 16 
years of age, from 13 to %n.; and a girl at 8 or 10 yean old, from 5 to 
U n.’ p. 133. 

'The ilavea are very oumeroui. In Gaya and some other places, the 
slaves are occasionally told, and formerly nsutiiy fetched a rupee, fot 
each year of their age until they retch 30, when they are at thdr higheat 
value.’ voi. I. p. 135. 

* Khurmii tod Dhtauks bore free, occariontlly give themMlves up at 
dares, when th^ fall into distreas. i^avery seems to be pretty nniventl 
wherever Mahomoadan law prevaili. Tba number irf common beggen 
that are estimated M be ha tie rtole of theee diitrieli amount to about 
4300.' p. ISA. 
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' S i t i iM 'Stem k«re ire sot u nnmenmi M in Bcbir, but thejr we 
le« iadulired, for tbejr ire oftea mU!; ipd where i inuier b lo poor 
tbit he cuoot feed them, be ntuilljr reqaira them to pee him i iWe 
of their wi|[;e«' p. 479, 

* lo the diriiion of Pimoni borrierinp on Sonin ira 350 ftmiliei of 
eltne, of whom 4-5thi ire employed in ogrirulture.’ p. 437- 

* Nomher of common be;(gan eetimiled it I US.' p. 438. 

Thui it will be perceived that the value of a alive in British 
India ii 20 ra. or 40 ahillinga! Why in the West Indies before 
emancipation £40 would have been a poor price. Even human 
flesh and blood has little comparative worth in the Eastern 
Empire, over which England professes to exercise a mild 
and paternal sway! Need we be aitonished at the following 
facts, which are but faint specimens of what these volumes 
portray. 

Pmnlfa. ' The chief celebrity of Matiyari arises from its being in- 
habited by i crocodile, who is considered tlie same is « saint, and he is 
accompanied by a smaller, which is supposed to be the saint's wife. On 
the first of Vsisnith, about 5000 people of all sects issemlile to make offer¬ 
ing to these monsters, Oue year as a young man was attempting to 
drive away a buffoloe, that hid imprudently gone into the water, be was 
carried down and devoured, and the natives believe, that the roan was a 
dreadful sinner, and that his death was a punishment in consequence 
thereof.’ p. 69. 

Bhtfkipomr. * The education of the Zemindars and other landholders, 
has been fully as much neglected as in Puraniya. In the plan of educa¬ 
tion here, science or any study that can enlarge the views or improve the 
heart, has been most deplorably neglected, and the chief object seems to 
have been lo lay in a stock of ckicant, iu which even the most stupid are 
profound adepts.’ p, 104. 

* In this district, witchcraft (Jadu) is supposed to be exceedingly com¬ 
mon. The witches (Dain) here also are supposed to be women, some 
young and some old. p. 107. 

‘ It is tfao^ht tbit when one of these witches sees a fine chUd, by means 
of imprecations addressed to some uoknown gods, who are pleased with 
such worship, that she destroys its health, to that it pines away, and ia 
deprived of reason, or dies. Unless the witch knows the real name of the 
child, her imprecations do no harm. On this account children are usually 
called by tome nickname, and their proper one ia concealed i and, aa 


in play hit children go out of tight. The children however ate geoe^ly 
forced by haiwi^ on them something that it considered M a charm 
agaiast spells. At Bbigulpoor it was stated to roe, that about 26 children 
i« suppo^ innuaUy to perish in that town from the malevolence of 
these witcM. Mme poor women, it may be suspected, are not nawilting 
to be cottsiaerM 11 witches; for, after acquire this dsartcter.paraiU 
•J* y*™*™ wteneser they approach; and, after having concealed their 
ehlMren, give the Didn some present to induce her to go awiy.’ p. 108. 

SapertHtitm. ‘To destroy a Htnaman (monkey) It eontitkred dmost 
asjpeu a tin u to kill a cow; and moreover, it ia Unngiae^ that aueb an 
la exroedtiyly tmlacky^ and that wbereaHaaiuBaa has been hil»«4, 
dtbapM^^a^die. Hit boaes also are exceedingly nnfortenirte, 
nad ao hew built, where me b bid aader ground caa^sc. Tbe dia- 
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tofuj of tlxM boBCi, or the uantioioir thot none ineb are cooeeided, 
wWe a hotua b to be buil^ la one of the empioymeat* of the Jyotiah 
phUoeophen of ladia, to hiftUy vaunted for the purity of their aeteaee.* 
p. 141. 

Purmifi. ' The number of persoot who deal in ipelli and incantation! 
are very grett, and amount to ^ut 3500.' p. 143. 

Purnunk, Blugulptar. ' Few of the innaliitantt know any thinit of 
their Ounily hUbry, tome of them not even the name of the frrand. 
father. Many of them cannot read; and in the whole of Ratnaffunj, tlie 
bett part of the Perttunah, no Zemindar who retidei, has any hitther 
education, than to be able to rend common accounts, although sever^ of 
them are Brahmans.' p. 235. 

Rmgjmir. ‘ Here at in Dinajpoor, it is considered highly improper 
to bestow any literary education on women, and no man would marry a 
girl who was known to Im capable of reading; for it it beliered, that no 
mao will lire long who has a wife that knows too much. p. 500. 

Rxiiggmiili. The astrologers here are the most numerous and the 
highest in rank, for it is said they amount to about 300 houses, p. 527. 

It is painful—^it is heartrending to go on with the picture; 
the reader should examine the rolumes if he have a heart to 
feel or a mind to think •, infanticide, widow burning, human 
sacrifices, &c. might well close the fearful analysis. 

The foregoing details, however, most fully demonstrate 
the tmth of my proposition as to the beauty and ferti¬ 
lity of the country, and the poverty of its inhabitants. 
These facts are corroborated by many other details through¬ 
out the work, all demonstrative of a mass of wretched¬ 
ness, such as no other country on the face of the earth 
presents; and the continuance of which is a disgrace,— 
a deep and indelible disgrace to the British name. Since 
this official report was made to Government, have any effec¬ 
tual steps been taken in England or in India, to benefit the 
sufferers by our rapacity and selfishness? None I On the 
contrary, we have done every thing possible to impoverish still 
further ^e miserable beings subject to the cruel selfishness 
of English commerce. The pages before the reader, prove 
the number of people in the surveyed districts dependant for 
their chief support on their skill in weaving cotton, &c. Under 
the pretence of free trade, England hu compelled the Hin¬ 
doos to receive the products of the steam looms of Lanca¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, Glasgow, &c., at mere nominal duties; 
while rite hand-wrought manufactures of Bengal uid Behar, 
beaudful in fabric durable in wear, have had heavy and 
almovt prehibitpry duties imposed on th«r hnportation into 
England; our Binmnghaio, Staffindahire and domasric wares 
have ruined the native artiaamof the Eaat, iriw mdeavonred 
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to compete with the Mctam^tion of wealth aad iteam>power in 
England; while by a auicidal folly, we have refused to receive 
the sugars, coSee, rum, tobacco, &c. the cultivation of which 
might have enabled the unfortunate Hindoos to cease being 
the periodical victims of famine and pestilence. In public 
works we have done nothing for India; every thing has been 
subservient to the imperious necessity of raising £!20,000,0(M) 
yearly, to meet the expenses of an army of 200,000 men, and 
a large costly civil establishment. For half a century we 
have gone on draining from two to three and sometiines four 
million pounds sterling a year from India, which has been 
remittable to Cheat Britain, to meet the deficiencies of com¬ 
mercial speculations; to pay the interest of debts, to support 
the Home establishment, and to invest on England’s soil 
the accumulated wealth of those whose Ufe has been spent in 
Uindoostan. 

I do not think it possible for human ingenuity to avert en¬ 
tirely the evil eiTects of a continued drain of £3 to £4,000,000 
a year from a distant country like India, and which is never re¬ 
turned to it in any shape. The desolatingeifects of such a drain 
are stated in the Introduction to VoL I. p, xii. and the accu¬ 
racy of the facts there stated has not even been impugned. 
The question which naturally occurs on considering this 
painful subject is, what should be done to alleviate die suf¬ 
fering we have caused. A people who with all their industry, 
and possessed of considerable skill, are unable to earn more 
than Id. to 1 or 2d. a day, and when in want of meant (as is 
constantly the case) to till their land or carry on their looms, 
and smithies, are compelled by their necessities to borrow mo¬ 
ney at 20 to 30 pet cent, per annum, mutt necessarily be beg¬ 
gared. As at the faro table, however successful the player 
may apparently be the doctrine of chances is against him, and 
whatever bit capitd, he hat only to continue to play, to be 
certain of final ruin. Thus is it with the poor Hindoo farmer 
or artisan, he may out of three seasons, enjoy two propitious 
<wes i the necessity for borrowing at SO to 30 per cent, comes, 
the scanty savings (if indeed there be any among a peoide 
hvmg from band to mouth) of two pairt years are swept away 
•M a debt contracted, the interest on which impoverishes 
him in the remainder of his eid^eaee. It does not reanire 
• prorawsd knowledge of social mtercoursa to peseetve that 
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under lucb a state of things not only can there be no pros¬ 
perity, but that the utter destruction of a people thus si¬ 
tuated is merely a question of time. And when to such* a 
sure cause of misery we bare added the commercial injustice 
which prohibits the Hindoo from having even the same ad¬ 
vantage for his dear wrought, high taxed products in the 
markets of the United Kingdom, as the Englishman has for 
bis cheap manufactures in India, can we be surprized at the 
misery which exists, and the utter desolation that must ensue. 

Admitting that it is impossible under present circumstances 
to avoid the continued drain of £3,000,000 per annum as 
tribute from India to England surely it is our duty, a sacred 
and imperious duty, to mitigate the effects consequent on this 
unceasing exhaustion of the capital of the country. The go¬ 
vernment of India has retrenched, and retrenched to an ex¬ 
treme without producing the slightest relief to the people; we 
have admitted the sugars of one province (Bengal) to the 
English markets at a duty of 150 per cent.; but the rum, to¬ 
bacco, &c. of India is virtually prohibited. We are becoming 
lavish of political Institutions, (which cost no money) but as 
regards commercial rights, England treats India with a des¬ 
potism which has no parallel in ancient or modern history. 
But injustice acts like the scorpion’s sting on its possessor, 
and the temporary and trifling advantage which England 
gains by her cruel and ungenerous treatment of India, will, if 
persevered in, recoil with tenfold effect on the persecutor. 

England has been used by Divine Providence, as an instru¬ 
ment for restoring tranquillity to Hindostan, and peace, the 
precursor of all blessings, now exists. The power and re¬ 
sources which a small island in the Atlantic possesses by 
means of the occupation of the vast empire of India is in¬ 
calculable,—^but " the handwrUiitg it o» the waU /”—^and 
if ever a nation deserved punishment and annihilation it will 
be England, should she continue in her present career of in¬ 
justice to India. Let the intelligent and really Christian 
portion of these islands bestir themselves on this momentous 
subject; dieir {diiianthropy bu been long turned towards the 
population of the West, let it now be directed to the 
alleviation of the misery whidi de|Nresses and degrades a 
hundred imllion of their fellow suljects in the East. 

What a field for their t^eratioBS is dmspresented to fiiai! 
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In ftddition to t Irandred mUlkm of our fi^w labjeett ander 
the ^veramenti of the Preeidenciee of Bengal, Madrat, and 
Bombay; there are another hundred million of people directly 
and indirectly connected with our territoriea and adminiatra* 
tion. We have before ua that land which waa the cradle of the 
human race, a land Sowing with oil and milk and honey, con¬ 
taining the loftiest mountains, the largest rivers, the richest 
plains; a people industrious, intelligent, and brave, who 
submit to our moral power, rather than to physical force, and 
who, notwithstanding the past, are disposed to conSde in the 
reputed integrity, morality and boasted equity of christianized 
Britain. Let then but a tithe of the energetic benevolence 
which was directed tow ards a comparative handful of negroes 
in the West Indies, be now expended in improving the condi¬ 
tion of those whom we have so long neglected in our Anglo- 
Indian Empire. 

It is not interfering with the religion or prejudices of the 
Hindoos that is Srst required,—it is not education merely 
(though valuable in itself) that is to be sought for. However 
gross in theory the religion of the Hindoos, it could not be 
more unjust in practice than has been the conduct of pro¬ 
fessing Christians towards Hindostan; prove that Jiutice is 
at the base of our religion, and the prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions of the Hindoos will gradually and effectually yield before 
the light of truth;—but it is folly—it is rashness—^it is • 
mockery to attempt to force Christianity on the Hindoos, 
so long as all our actions bear the stamp of a selfish, narrow¬ 
minded and cruel policy, which no idolatrous or heathen na¬ 
tion could surpass. 

The grand preliminary measures to be adopted for the wel¬ 
fare of Hindoatan are—Ist. Let the land revenue be fixed in 
permanency and redeemable at a moderate rate throughout 
India—so that the cultivators be not ground down from year to 
year with enormous and overwhelming exactions, which has the 
same effect on the people as would be the case with a awarm 
of bees, whose bive would be plundered every night of the 
honey prepared throughout the day. 2nd. Let common juitice 
be done to the prodocti of Bri^ India when lent to the 
porta of the United Kingdom. Whatever dutiM ate le¬ 
vied in England on Indian produee, let eqmvdent dntiei be 
levied in on E^ig^b produee. Thia ia the five trade 
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KWgbt witb France, Ac. but denied to Britiib India, drd. Let 
a found and judiciont banking tyftem be introduced througfa- 
out all the principal diatricta i in a free country anch establiab- 
nenta are beat confided to the management of the people 
themaeWea; but Britiah India ia avowedly a deapotiam—an 
oligarchical, foreign deapotiam—and therefore the more bound 
to provide for the want# of ita aubjecta. 1 would auggeat 
that there be iaaued from the different public treaauriea, 
government notea of varioua amounta from 50 to 500 aicca 
tupeea, payable on demand in apecie, and receivable again 
at the treaauriea in payment of taxea or any government 
duea. Thia would be a aafe circulating medium. A aound 
banking ayatem would reduce the high rate of intereat, raiae 
credit to a proper level, enhance pricea, and encourage in- 
duatry by the employment of capital,—prevent hoarding and 
uaury by offering a aafe and legitimate uae for wealth, and 
elevate the moral character of a people by ahowing them the 
beneficial effecta of credit. Such have been the reaulta of 
banking in every country, and no finer field waa ever pre- 
aented for ita operation than India, aa theae pagea demon- 
atrate. 4th. Let municipalitiea auited to the people be eata- 
bliahed in the principal citiea for cleanaing, lighting, and 
improving them, and for the eatablishment of periodical faira 
or marketa. The facta detailed relative to Patna, &c. prove 
the want of auch inatitutiona in reference to phyaical com- 
forta: but a great advantage would alao be gained by ini¬ 
tiating the people into habita of aelf-government, combining 
varioua claaaea of aociety for the promotion of their mutual 
welfare, and thua slowly but aurely abrogating die pemi- 
cioua effects of caste. 

Finally, I would hope that England may awake ere it be 
too late to a sense of the serious, solemn, awful responsibility, 
which the poaaeaaion of Britiah India involves; it ia a trust 
reposed in her by Heaven, and dreadful will be the penalties 
if neglected or abuaed. It seems to be one of the" results 
attendant on the sociality of man that national suffering and 
remote consequences, however terrible, have leas effect on him 
than the misery of a single tadiridual, or proximate reaulta 
however trifling; but surely this is not the doctrine mr precept 
of Oiriatianity! The present generarion, mj perhaps not 
be afflicted fw the injustice now committod towards India, 
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tDd die empire be preeenred in its integritj for s centurj; 
but if we scknowfedge tbst we owe many of the blessings of 
cirilization to our ancestors, are we not boand by every sacred 
obligation to transmit them not only unimpaired but improved 
to our posterity. Such doctrines would be avowed and acted 
on in any intelligent heathen community—how much higher 
should be .lie actuating principles of a Christian nation! 
Lofty, proud, and glorious as is this empire on which earth's 
sun never sets—who gave to it a puissance unrecorded 
in the annals of mankind, did so in accordance with His wis¬ 
dom for some good use—but unless that good use be derived 
and made evident to the world— the pride, the strength and 
glory of England will serve only to measure the height of her 
fall, and to add another fact to the chronology of those kin • 
doms which forgot the source whence they sprung and the 
purport for which they were created:—then may the inspired 
language of Isaiah when crying, “ listen O Isles unto me, 
and harken ye people from afar,” be applied:— 

" Oh that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments 1 then bad thy' 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the sea; 
thy seed also had been as the sand, and the offspring of thy bowels like 
the gravel thereof; thf name ahould not have been cut off nor destroyed 
from before me.”— Isaiah, zlvili. 


[/< inu the iatentiM tie Editor to giee a Cloteary teitk theSonef, in 
tie dijfemt ipeUing 0 / tie teordt in mrioee dietrkte, tie ckan^ee tekiek 
itme iteen made ia tie Eoropean eiftm^atiau, and tie es^anatmiu eekwh 
in diferent parte Dr. Bueiamm kime^gieee ^ varioat nalwe meaiunge, all 
induced the oatieekm. 

To kaoe/krmehed a Memoir ^fDr. Bachanan, aioee talente and eenicte, 
thie aori ee/iillp demenetratee, vould have been a meet pkaeing taek to the 
Editor, toko wrota la Scotland {tie Urli and death place cf Hue dietingimhed 
Conpanf'e eereant) in tie hope procuring the denred iij/brmathn. Tie 
Editor'e reeearek kae been in vain, tut teiile euch a monument emete at tkeee 
tireevolumreijf" Eaetem India," Dr. Buchanaide name mill need no eulogg, 
teiile enaiier ie added to tie Uel o/tioae able men wkote aiillliet, inleg^g 
end uerjitlnete ieve eked a luttre on tie Brititi ciaraoter in Ike Eatt. 

Tie ennened ehtri of tie princ^tol Hindoo Dekke and lie outline e)' 
Hindoo Cironologf wiu enaUe lie Engliei reader to undenland many gf 
lie rtmarii in mm* puea. hie to be ioped that a day ie coming mien 
/ndian euijeete tedl rte^ from the Britui public, that attention teiioh 
tin to fully merit, and teiM may induce tie /reparation t/f elaiante 
y eap lanatorp worie on lint vael and moet inloreetmg portion ^ oar 
Mapfre,— 
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ATTRIBUTES OP THE PRINCIPAL HINDOO DEITIES * 

Brakm t The rapreme Being created the world and formed the goddeii 
Bharani (Nature) who had three aoni, Bnkm», f'Mn and Shu ; to the 
fint waa aetigned the duty of continuing the creation of the world j to the 
second its |irr«ervaii«n i and to the thiid its destruction t in other words 
these three presided over the three great operations of oaiure—production, 
preservation and destruction. 

Brahmn (Saturn) the grandfather of gods and men creating power dormant 
until again re>itiired to lie exerted in the formation of a future world on 
the total anniliilation of the present one which is expected in the inllti 
mular (nr tenth incarnation on earth of Vishnu) ( represented as a golden 
colored figure with four beads and four armaj power being dormant 
seldom worshipped, bis heaven excels all others in magnificence, contain¬ 
ing the united glories of all the heavens of the other deities. His earthly 
incarnations are (I) Dofitfiii—(2) A^titcadorsM (Vulcan) architect of the 
universe, faliricator of arms to the gods, presides over the arts and manu¬ 
factures, and repreeuted as a white man with three eyes. Many temples 
dedicated to this god—one at Ellora hewn one hundred sod thirty feet in 
depth out of the solid rock, presenting the appearance of a magnificent 
vaulted chapel supported hy vast ranges of octangular columns, and 
adorned hy sculptures of beautiful and perfect workmanship. (3) Xareeda 
(Mercury) messenger of the gods, inventor of the lute, and a wise legis¬ 
lator (4) who appears to have presided over population since be 

caused the wile of King Sugnrn, heretofore barren, to proiluce sixty 
thousand sons at me liirth! The Brahmadicas, Menus ara Riahis, are 
sages descended huge intmalh from Brehmh, whose wife (some say the 
daughter) Suntmtlg (Minerva) is the goddess of learning, music, pMtry, 
history and the sciences; her festival is highly honoured, and oneriogs 
made to her in expiation of the sin of lying or having given faue 
evidence. 

B'e now come to the second of the Hindoo Triad. 

yiehnu —the preserver of the universe—represented of n black or blue 
colour, with ft^r arms and a club to punish the wicked. He is a house¬ 
hold god extensively worshipped, and on bis tenth (nine are pasted) 
avatar, when the sins of mankind are no longer bearable, he will appear 
as an armed warrior on a white horse adorned with jewels, having wings, 
holding in the one hand a swonl of destruction, and in the other a ring em¬ 
blematical of the perpetually revolving cycles of time. Hit heaven is 
descrilied in the Makebent at entirely of gold, eighty thousand miles in 
circumference t all its edifices composed of jewels and precious stones,— 
the teal of the god is glorious as the meridian tun t~-Sri or Lahimi, the 
goddess of fortune, anti fitvouriie wife of Vishnu, shining with ten thousand 
beams of iightning, sits on hit right hand t there it constant tinging of 
hymns and chaunting his praises; his various acurars or earthly ineamatrant 
were for the purpose of saving the world, restoring the lust Feiat or 
tarred writinj^, to destroy the ghmtl, punish the wicked, &c. His fast 
avatar was in the form of a fish, to save a poos King Satyavrata (by some 
supposed to mean Noah) and his family, when the earth was about to be 
overwhelmed by a deluge on aecount of the wickedness of the people. 
Vishnu at first appeared brfore the devout monarch at a little fish to try 
bit piety and benevolence, then gradually expanding himself he became 
one of immenae mmltude i and thua annoimeed thn fiond which on no- 
count of the depravity of ^ world wet tboiu woverwhehn the earth with 


* The leader de^ea of a more deltiled account will find it in Cde- 
maa’a debomte Hindoo theolofy. Ihibiiahtd by Allen and Co. 
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dettnielkm—" ia mtcb dtn froni th« prrwnt time the three nrorlda will 
lie plunfied in an orean of death; hot in the midtt of the dealroTinf 
mvei a iance rraael, lent bj mt (or thy uae, ahall atand before thee. 
1'lien thah thon take ail medicinal herbt, all the eariety of teedt, and ae* 
rnmpanied bv aeren aainu, eneirrled by pain of all brute animala, thoa 
ahalt enter the apacioua ark, and continue in it aecure from the flood on 
an iiniuenae iicean, nitbuul liuht. except the radiance of Iby holy com- 
paniona. When tlie aliip ahall lie aRitnted by an impetunua wind, thou 
ahalt fatten it with a lan;e aea aerpent to my horn, for I will be near thee, 
draninit the vesaei with thee and thy attendanla. I will remain on the 
orean until a day of Brahma (a year} shall be completely ended.” 

As it was anhounred, says Mr. Ooleman, the deluite took place; and 
Satvarrata entered the ark and did at he was directetl, in fattening it to 
the horn of the flab; which again ap|)cared, libxing like gold, and extend¬ 
ing a inillion of leagiiea. When the deluge wua abated, and mankind 
d»'roved (except Satvarrata aiui hit eompauiont), Vishnu slew the demon 
Hatacriva, and recovered the lost Veda; or, in other worda, when the 
wicked were deatroyed liy the deluge, aiii no longer prevailed, aud virtue 
was restored to the world. 

From one to eight the Avatara of Vialinu are of various dearriptiona 
(that of the aecond or tortoise producing tlie anler of tiff, affonia an ex- 
tiaurdinary roiucidciire with the singular story of the lro<|uois Indiana) 
for the pnniahinent of evil and the reward of good; the eighth avatar 
was that of the celebrated God h'ritlnia, whose attriliutes are ainiilar to 
ihove of the Gieek ileity Apollo, and like the latter, extensively and cn. 
tbuviastically worahip|ied, especially by the ladies j he is represented ai 
cxireinelv licanliful, of an nxiire colour with a crown of glory on his head, 
and Grpbeua-like ravishing the moiitilaina and the trees, as well as all 
animaicd nature with the cxi|umte music of a flute. He had sixteen 
thousand mistresses, and was nearly as great a conqueror in the battle field 
as in tlie ciimp of love, but he su(i»ciiucntly hecame penitent, was satis¬ 
fied iviih eight wives (astronomienlly cnnsi'dcrwi to represent the planets 
moving round the «»». wliicb Krishna is someliines thought to represent) 
his festivals are well kept, aud much rejoicement and pleasures of various 
kinds aie then indulged in. His sun hy Kukmini (Venus), the most 
beautiful aud favniireil wife, was Kamadeva, or C'amdeo ((3upid) with bee 
strung Ikiu and flower tipped shaft, riding on a (Lory) parrot with emerald 
wings, Bi.mctiines accompanied liy his consort Afftclion, full of mischief 
•^always wandering about j as Sir W. Jones has beautifully apostrupbiied 


" K'hrre’fr tig teat — vhnle'rr tig mme, 
Snt, eoTtk ouil air tig rrign prortaim i 
Wreotig mitn and roteale pleumns. 
Art tig ricial, tweeletl Ireaiurtii 
Att animolt to thee Ikeir tribait brin^ 
And bail ihtt mihtrui king!" 


The other Avatars of Hanuman (the monkey) nittulia, (the gigantic 
crane) fcc. it would be unnecessary to panicuiarite, wt muy tlmrefon 
pn»^ lo examine the third branch of tlie HIihIoo trinity. 

Sicu, tht dntn^er, is mie of the must dreaded of the Tried i bit em- 
bicmi are ^lectureil by Mr. Patterson to be pregnant with allegoricil 
atlusiou I he has three eyee to denote the three divieions of time— put 
5”*“^ end futnre—'* the cretcenl in his forehead refer* to the aitum 
01 tune by the phases of the moon, u the serpent denotes it iiv veers • 
»d the necilete of rtull,, the l^-e end revolMion 

Md MccentM of tht gonentions of nuikM. He holds the 
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trUeot Ii «M kuMi, to iheir that the tbrM n«M ittribqtn of cmtin)^, 
incterrinir, uid dMtrojriof, •» in Um uuiteo, noil that be ia tb« Itnrara, 
or tapreow Lard, aboro Brahma ant Viahao t aod that tba eabkm called 
iimv, ahaped liko an bour-alaH, with which be » anmetuaes acen, waa 
actually iiilendeil to be auch, to piiurtray the progreaa of time by the 
currant of the aand ia the |;Iiita. On the celebratM culoatal iculplure of 
the Trim»rti, at three-furmed t;ad (Brahma, Vialino, and Sira), in the 
carea of Elephanta, be haa marked on bit cap a huuwn tkuU and a new¬ 
born infant, to abew bit two-fold power of ueatmetion and reproduction; 
and on another iijpire in the ume care, he it repreaented in the atlributea 
of hit riodictive character, whheifrhlarint,iwouf which are partly broken 
oft In one of the remaining aixlie braodiahet a aword, and in another 
hoMla human figure) in thethirdhe hat a batinof blood, and in the fourth 
a taerificial belt, which be appeara to be ringing orer it. With the other 
two he it in the act of dramog a roil, which obscurea the tun, aod iorolret 
all nature in nnireraaldeetroction.* 

Hit cooaortftitM it repreaented like her hatband, with a necklace of acnlli 
and a award of deatruction, but paiuted of a dark colour (Sira it while) to 
indicate the eternal night that will follow thediaaolntion of TTme. On the 
mnd eontummaiim of thingt, when time iteelf tball be deatroyed, Stea 
la repreaentod at deprived of hit necklace of tculla, awordt, creacent and 
trident to demonatrate hit dominion and power no lunger exiata. The 
bull it hit faronrile anunal, hence ita reverence among the Hindooa. The 
wortbippert of Siva, who are beyond all compariaon the moat oomeroua 
Cm Bengal) perform the moat revolting, barbarout and obacene ritea; 
aome lie on beda of iron tpikea, otheta tbmet rodt of ateel through the 
tongue and other parta of the body, many have a book pataed through the 
inuaclei of the loina, by which they hang and awing from a acaflbldiug 
thirty feel high; the bodica are covered with naila or packing needlea, 
the leg ii kept bent or the arm extended until it becomca immoveable; the 
fiati arc clenched until the naila grow out of the back of the hand, and 
tlie moat paiuful torturca aelf-infiicted by a boat of filthy, naked Smj/tuiis, 
who in private make ameuda for the pain and filth they undergo in public 
by n revolting ayatem of debauchery. SHmi baa aevcral incamatioua, one 
termed Bbairave, or JifTii (or by auinc aaid to be bit aon by the cruel gud- 
dcaa Kali) ia a terrific deity, only to be aatiafied by blood. Kali (black 
goddcaa) ao brnribly worabipped by the Hiudoot with human aacrificea, 
whenever tliey could evade the watchfulneaa of the Britiah government, 
it adored under various forms and names of likattani, goddess' of Nature 
and fccundity~-aa the potent ff'Ule Parnti, and as the tremendous Ytiha 
Uurga, who deligbta in aacrificea of the blood of sheep and goats, and 
during whose festival every apecies of liccutiousncae prersiia; the latter 
ia rc|>rcaenled as having KiOO anna, and that by incaua of 10t),t)00,U00 
cliariula, I30,000,0(l0,0u() elephants, I0,U00,(XX) swift footed horses, nud 
a pruporliiiuate nuinlier of infuiitry, she cuaijiiered 3U,0UU giants, who 
were auch inonatera in siac, that they covered the earth. 

The foregoing brief analyaia of the Uindoo trinity and their conaorta 
win auSce, for the reader would doubtleas uot deaire a farther description 
of the (WO,000,000 deitiea who liranch oft from the preceding Brahma, 
Vishnu and Sivai infficient baa been laid to demonstrate the baaia of the 
Nihduo mythology, the sects embraced under whose faith are extremely 
nunicruua, all teniUDg to prove that when man altempta to inaterialixo 
spirit, there ia no end to the ahanrdities and inconaiateociei into which b« 
may be lod. 


• Coteroau's Hiodoo Mythology. 
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rJrifirVjnr ^ amAn.-Conntetti with thdr nUffion, ud indeed 
in « (Kit meuuK embraced with it> m]rthulo 0 . U the Hindoo (yttem of 
ehrottoloxy, which eoin|>ri«ei ■ etipt, or (rand period of 4,320,000,000 
ycira. divided into foot leMer jrvjv (period! or i(e«) thui: 
irt. Sitri-yuf—yeer! i,7^,000, 3rd. Dwip«.yu(—yeiri 964,000 
2nd. Trett-yug 14296,000. 4th. Kili-yng 432,000 

making one Divine ige or MhU (grrut) fug, of which there arc to !« 71 
Maha yuf! equivalent to 306,720,000 of our yeara; but thia ia not all, 
for there it to be added a utadki (when day and oieht border on each 
other) = a mtan-mg 1,729,000 veara; one maamiitara ^ 368,448,000 
yyi: fourteen of which s, 4,3184272,000; and adding a Miw2Ai (l.(2H,UOO 
yeara) to begin die ealpa, or grand period, forming a duration fur tlie 
world extending over 4 ,.3%, 000,000 of our present years; thoae who fear 
the coining comet of I83S will he glad to learn that only one half of thia 
period haa passed, the date being now »«»« i«iiBrf;2,'60,(KlO,0()OI Mr. 
S. Davis, in his Essay on ttic snb)cct in the Asiatic Retearchci, de¬ 
monstrates that these are not fantVul hctions, but founded on actual 
astronomical ralrnlationa, based on an hypothesis. The Hindoos duM 
from the commencement of the present Mi-ftg, which begun, aeeordiug 
to our era, in the 906tb year. The corresponding dates are therefore— 
Hindoo 4933; A.M. A.D. 1832. 

The Hindoos have rarious other eras which are too numerous and un¬ 
important to be dwelt on. 
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ITATI8TJCAL VIEW Of THE WSTWCTS Of rURANlYA, AND RONGGOPOOR. 
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